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This is how you—if you had the facili- 
ties—could bake pork and beans exactly 
as good as Van Camp’s. 

Get the choicest Michigan beans, picked 
over by hand. Get only the whitest, the 
plumpest, the fullest-grown. 

They will cost you six or -eight times 
what other beans would cost, but they’re 
worth it. 

Get a tomato sauce made from vine- 
ripened tomatoes. Not from tomatoes 
picked green, not of scraps from a canning 
factory. 

It will cost five times what common 





You say that’s impossible because you 
lack the facilities. That is true. 

Then why do you bother? -It is a pity to 
spu:. such a delicious dish. 

Beans are 84% nutriment. They have 


Three sizes: 


sauce costs, but it will have a superla- 
tive zest. 


Bake the tomato sauce with the beans— 
bake it into them. That’s the reason for 
our delicious blend. 


Bake in live steam heated to 245 degrees. 
Dry heat won’t do. 


Bake in small parcels, so the full heat 
of the oven attacks every atom. Other- 
wise the beans will be hard to digest. 
They will ferment and form gas. 

Burst none of the skins. Crisp none of 
the beans. People like their beans nutty, 
mealy and whole, 


Van@mp’ss == 
POoRK»°BEANS 


more food value than meat. They are 
cheap and yet all people like them. 

Let us bake your beans—bake them as 
people like them. Let us supply them to 
you, freshand savory, always ready to serve 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


The Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Faversham driving their famous race horse “ Mataxamite. 
Morning Room in Wm. Faversham’s summer home where Richard Le Gallienne wrote “ An Old Country House.” 
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WM. FAVERSHAM and his wife (Miss Julie Opp) having tea in the garden of their summer home at 
Chiddingford, Surrey, England. 





Last photograph made of the veteran actor JOSEPH JEFFERSON. This photograph was made at his winter home 
at Pa'm Beach, Florida, just before his death and is considered by his friends a fine likeness. 
Photograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 








JOHN DREW and his charming daughter, Luella, at “Kyalami,” their pretty cottage at Easthampton, Long Island. 
Photograph Copyright by Byron, N. Y. 
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A study of MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE taken in the extensive Library of her beautiful home. 
Photograph Copyright by Byron, N, Y. 





SAM S. SHUBERT, founder of the firm of Sam’l & Lee Shubert, and the Shubert Theatrical Co., Inc., who at his 
death at the age of 27 had grown from program boy in a Syracuse Theatre to the head of one of the 
leading theatrical firms. Photograph by Hail, N. Y. (See page 3839 of this issue.) 














Robert Edeson’s home at Sag Harbor, L. I. 
Fred Stone, of Montgomery and Stone, whose ability as a shot is well known. This picture was taken in Alaska and 
shows Mr. Stone “ Landing” a Bear. 
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MISS MAY IRWIN in the kitchen with her colored cook. This talented comedienne has an enviable reputation as a pastry cook. 
Fhotograph by Byron, N. Y. 
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Latast photograph of the famous playwright DAVID BELASCO. Photograph by the Misses Selby, NY. 
(See Mr. Warfield’s interesting article on page 364, this issue) 
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MISS ANNIE RUSSELL trap shooting on the grounds of her summer villa at Pamaquid Harbor, Me. 
An interesting picture of Miss Russell watering the flowers in front of her villa. Miss Russell is starring this season 
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MISS VIOLA ALLEN and her pet dog. This picture was taken at Miss Allen’s summer home at Greenwich, Conn. 
Photograph by Byron, N. Y. 





CHARLES W. ALLEN (brother of Miss Viola Allen) and son at the Allen summer home, Greenwich, Conn. 
Photograph by Byron, N. Y. 
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MISS HATTIE WILLIAMS starting for a spin in her automobile. Miss Williams is starring in “ Fluffy Ruffles.” 
Photograph by Byron, N. Y. 
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Francis Wilson and his daughters. Singing is one of the many interesting and artistic pastimes of this actor 
and his family. Fhotograph Copyright by Byron, N. Y. 
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Latest portrait of MARC KLAW of the famous theatrical firm of Klaw & Erlanger. 





Photograph by White, N. Y. 




















MME.. LINA ARBARBANELL who has achieved great success in the part of “ Sonia” in “ The Merry Widow.” 
Tnis picture was taken in Mme, Arbarbanell’s apartments. 
thotograph by Haii, N. Y.- 








CLYDE. FITCH ready for a motor run. This picture was taken in front-of Miss Viola Allen’s summer home at Greenwich, Conn. 
Photograph by Byvon, N. Y. 
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MISS ROSE STAHL breaking ground for the new Columbia Theatre, San Francisco. Miss Stahl will present her 
great success, “ The Chorus Lady,” intondon next season. 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL entering her auto. Fhotograph by N. Lazarnick, N. Y. 
Will Archie (standing) who has made a tremendous hit in Miss Lillian Russell’s play “ Wildfire” in which he plays the part of a stable boy. 
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By GEORGE BROADHURST and GEORGE V. HOBART 


Novelized from Miss Lillian Russell's acting version of the play 
By JOHN MURRAY 








Copyright 1908, by the Press Publishing Company 





“ THE most remarkable woman on the American stage,” is the wayin which a 
famous critic characterized Miss Lillian Russell in his review of her per- 
formance in the swift-moving, tensely interesting racing-comedy, “ Waldfire,” 
which in story form the GREEN Book ALBUM offers its readers complete in 
the present issue. One of the most beautiful women of our theater, Miss Rus- 
sell’s talents have shone in almost every department of dramatic art. She was for 
many seasons an operatic star, appeared successfully in farce, later in so- 
called high comedy, and now ts making a new name for herself by her splendid 
acting in the present play—a racing drama filled to the brim with realistic 
dialogue and unexpected situations. The authors of the play have wrought 
admirably and fitted thetr star with a piece that is proving one of the greatest 
successes of the season. The drama loses nothing of its lively interest in Mr. 
Murray’ s novelization and is commended to such readers of the GREEN Book 
AvBuM as desire for an hour to forget the worries of the day.—TuHE Epi1rTors. 











CHAPTER I 





OBER straight-laced John Bar- feur ever saw him glance at the sporting- 
S rington motored daily ‘each pages of The World. For a decade he 
Summer between his pleasant had bought his evening-papers from 
Hempstead home and his Wall the same newsman, at the same hour — 
Street office. On the way into town he each evening. Never in all that time had 
studied the market-reports and the he ever asked for a sporting-extra. 
street quotations. -Not even his chauf- In the season he would go to Saratoga 
Copyright, 1908, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved, 
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where, after an afternoon at the track 
he would sit on the hotel-veranda in the 
evening and gravely discuss the merits 
of the horse with a gentleman farmer 
from the Genesee Valley. His open 
Wagers were small. No one ever sus- 
pected Mr. Barrington of having any- 
thing more than a superficial interest in 
race-horses or race-tracks. 

‘One morning the punctual Barring- 
ton and his motor failed to turn Nassau 
and Wall Streets at 9:10 a. M. At his 
offices it was announced he had con- 
tracted a slight cold. Within the week 
the superintendent of his various clubs 
had posted the little black-bordered 
card announcing his death; the ex- 
change had passed a set of laudatory 
resolutions, and “ Widow” Barrington 
was looking over the contents of his 
strong-box. 

What she found was a choice assort- 
ment of handsomely engraved certifi- 
cates representing interests in com- 
panies which were as defunct as their 
late purchaser. The house on Long 
Island had been given to her and was 


free and clear of all legal entanglements. 

The problem of living—not how, but 
where to get the wherewithal by which 
to live—loomed large on her mental 
horizon. Among his papers were found 
various receipts for feed-bills and racing- 
equipment. There were frequent refer- 


encesto one “Mat’’ Donovan. The 
“Widow” Barrington sent for this Mr. 
Donovan. The memory of the first meet- 
ing will never fade. When Donovan had 
said “So long’ she found herself the 
owner of a racing-stable, an asset which 
had almost broke the late John Barring- 
ton, but one if properly handled would 
be a paying investment for the widow. 
Never breathing her secret and keep- 
ing a tight hand on the working of the 
stable, with Donovan’s help she wrung 
a living from the game. 
» But always over her head hung the 
fear of the exposure of her secret. 
Giving up her city-home she spent 
the most of the year in the country- 
house, which was near the track and 
the stables in which the horses of the 
“John Duffy Stable” were quartered. 


_ That was the name under which John 


Barrington had raced. She retained it. 
With her lived her sister, a winsome 
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young American girl, very much in love 
with the son of a neighbor. 

The season at the Hempstead track 
was on. Mrs. Barrington had filled her 
house with guests. Between entertain- 
ing and keeping her eye on the stable 
she passed many busy and anxious 
moments. 

Little reliance could be placed on 
her sister, Myrtle Wentworth, as she 
had kept her in ignorance of her finan- 
cial standing, and then again she was so 
deeply in love with Ralph Woodhurst. 

Even now she had closed her book as 
she sat on the steps of the house veran- 
da and was thinking of her wedding-day 
only a fortnight away. 

Her reverie was interrupted ‘by the 
blind ng of her eyes by a:pair of hands 
and the imprinting of a kiss on her 
cheek. 

With a startled cry she quickly arose, 
tearing away the hands which hid from 
her sight the man who had dared take 
such liberties. Flushed and indignant 
she turned to voice her protest. But at 
the sight of Ralph her anger faded. 

With a smile she sighed happily, 
“Oh! It’s you!” 

“Certainly! Who else dare take such 
liberties?”” he asked banteringly. 

“No one, of course!” replied Myrtle, 
as her hand slipped into his. 

“Well, I should hope not.” 

He spoke with that pleasant air of 
proprietorship which a woman delights 
to have her wooer assume at times. Not 
that she ever really intends him to be 
her master, save in legal fiction, but as 
a faint throw-back to the days when 
man wooed with a club and-the honey- 
moon started with the wife being trailed 
by the hair down some jungle-path, 
viewing, if not entirely senseless, the 
rearward retreat of her bridegroom’s 
rival for her hand. 

Changing her mood, she glanced shyly 
into Ralph’s eyes: 

“You—you mustn’t do it again, 
dear,’’ she murmured. 

“Why? Don’t you like it?” laughed 
her sweetheart boldly. 

The demand for a truthful reply 
would confuse a girl even more forward 
than Myrtle. Ralph’s high spirits at 
times embarrassed her. He made no 
attempt to conceal his love for her. His 
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devotion was so pronounced as to at- 
tract the marked attention of the coun- 
tryside. Yet at times he was strangely 
abstracted. This morning he was in his 
merriest humor. 

“Oh, Ralph, I—” began Myrtle, con- 
usedly. 

“You love it, Myrtle, you know you 
do,”’ he teasingly interrupted. 

Her blood mounted gently to her 
cheeks. Her eyes softened. With a hap- 
py little laugh she murmured: 

“Of course I do! Only people might 
see us.” 

The young couple strolled across the 


lawn. Myrtle seated herself on a rustic” 


bench. Ralph’s hands rested lightly on 
the back as he leaned over her shoulder 
and asked: 

“What of it? We’re engaged, aren’t 
we?”’ 

Myrtle shrugged her shoulders and 
raising her hands broadly, indicating 
all out-doors without cozy corners or 
seats on the stairs, said: 

“Yes, but out here, you know.” 

“T have the right now to kiss you any 
time I please—and I'll do it.” 

When about to execute his declara- 
tion, Myrtle skilfully dodged his lips. 

Pushing him away she said: 

“Indeed! I have something to say 
about that.” 

“Certainly! And you'll say ‘Yes’ 
every time, wont you?”’ 

Then began one of those debates 
which are so deeply earnest, so vitally 
important to two young persons wholly 
immersed in each other’s welfare. 

What a listener would have heard 
follows: 

“Wont you?” 

“ No.” 

“Really?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“Two negatives equal one affirma- 
tive, and so that means ‘yes.’”’ 

All preliminary to a kiss. 

But then the hours of youth are long 
and wooers’ vocabularies small. Per- 
haps it is best, as there is less to cast up 
in the days to come, when kisses are not 
begged for but given on the run or to 
escape a quarrel. 

Meantime Ralph had seated himself 
beside Myrtle. His arms were about her 
and their lips were meeting when an ex- 
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aggerated cough interrupted the woo- 
ing. 

Both of the young people jumped to 
their feet, Myrtle blushing furiously 
and Ralph striving rather weakly to 
hide his embarrassment. The intruder 
was Janet Sterling, a guest of Mrs. Bar- — 
rington, who had come out of the house 
and crossed the lawn while the couple 
were discussing the topic of osculation: 
when to kiss and whether permission 
should be asked or granted before per- 
formance. 

Miss Sterling was youthful, even tem- 
pered and always in good spirits. Mrs 
Barrington delighted in surrounding 
Myrtle and herself with wholesome 
young people who looked out on life 
without fear of to-morrow or any too 
much worry as to yesterday. She was 
dressed simply yet attractively. At the 
present moment her face was wreathed 
in smiles at the amusement she was 
having with her girl friend. 

“Go on,” she cried merrily, “don’t 
mind me.” 

Myrtle and Ralph glanced sheepishly 
at one another. 

She was the first to speak. Chidingly, 
she said to him: 

“Didn’t I tell you? What must Janet 
think of me?” 

By this time Ralph had recovered his 
self-possession. With a chuckle he an- - 
swered: 

“Tf she possesses half the discrimina- - 
tion with which I credit her she thinks 
you a very lucky girl.” 

“Indeed?” queried Myrtle, joining 
in the badinage. 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Janet. “If 
the girl whose engagement was an- 
nounced only last night to the.man she 
loves, and who loves her—’”’ 

“With all his heart,’’ interrupted 
Ralph. 

“With a sister who is devoted to her, 
and a prospective father-in-law who 
has promised to give her a darling little 
home as a wedding-gift—if she isn’t a 
lucky girl I should like to know who is?” 

Janet was breathless when she com- 
pleted her enumeration of the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Myrtle when 
Ralph became her husband. Shaking 

anet’s hand he laughingly thanked 
er. 





“You're great. What would your 
terms be by the year?” 

Myrtle had started toward the house, 
but Janet detained her by a gesture. 

“Oh, Ralph—”’ she remarked in con- 
fusion, but added to Janet, “ You’re 
right. I am a lucky girl—and a happy 
one, too.” 

“No wonder,” jokingly exclaimed 
Ralph. “Consider the prize you have 
secured in me.”’ 

Janet, entering into the spirit of the 
occasion, serious in tone and solemn in 
voice, but with a twinkle in her eye and 
with the mannerisms of a lawyer argu- 
ing his points before the learned court, 


gan: 

“Behold the model young man, only 
son and heir of the famous Dr. Wood- 
hurst. Brought up by his father in the 
way he should go. He has no bad habits. 
He neither smokes, drinks nor gambles. 
If he has any faults whatsoever—” 

_ “That will do, Janet. I’m no better 
than any other fellow.” 

“Do you smoke?” 

iti No.” 

“Do you drink?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Do you gamble?” 

“No! Of course not!’ 

“Then my point is proved. Behold 
the model young man.” 

“Please don’t, Janet. I—I don’t like 
it.”’ 

Under this cross-examination Ralph 
had become extremely nervous, al- 
though he concealed his feelings from 
his fiancée. Neither did Janet observe 
the change, but the few questions light- 
ly put, had struck home. Ralph was 
young and-impressionable. Other boys 
im the neighborhood attended the races 
and made small wagers; at first among 
themselves and later with the book- 
makers. Living near the track, meeting 
the visitors, knowing many of the em- 
ployes almost from boyhood, it became 
very easy for him to overcome any con- 
scientious scruples which his father 
might have inculcated in his mind. Like 
all boys who seek to conceal petty bad 
habits, he had fallen in with some of the 
worst patrons of the racing-game. Had 
he been allowed to attend the races 
openly or even to go into the betting- 
ring, he would have chosen friends of 
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‘his own sort, but forced by circum- 


stances to conceal his actions, he could 
only associate with those whom his 
natural companions would not meet. 

Myrtle, however, saved him from fur- 
ther annoyance or regret by changing 
the subject to her sister. As she resumed 
her seat on the bench she said to Janet: 

“ And to think that I owe it all to her. 
How good she has been to me.” 

Janet stepped to Myrtle’s side and 
patting her on the cheek, said: 

“I think Henrietta Barrington is 
about the best sister in the world.” 

_ Mytle pressed Janet’s hand and spoke 
with loving emphasis; 

“T know she is. I¢was ‘quite’a ‘little 
girl when father died and she took'me to 
live with her. She has cared for me ever 
since. Till the death of her husband 
about a year ago I had everything that 
heart could wish for. I’ve had it since 
then, too, but at times I’ve thought that 
Henrietta deprived herself to give it to 
me.” 

“T hardly think that dear. Mrs. Bar- 
rington has been just splendid to you— 
we all know that—but her husband was 
quite a wealthy man and must have left . 
her well provided for,” replied Ralph. 

The thought of her sister’s sacrifice 
for her sobered Myrtle for a moment. 
The cloud passed away when Ralph 
reassured her. 

“Everyone says the same thing, so I 
suppose I have just imagined it.” 

She smiled at Ralph as she spoke. He 
patted her hand and said, “Of course 
you have.” 

The blatant blare of an automobile 
horn disturbed the charm and peace of 
the afternoon. Sweeping past the house 
it dissappeared around the bend of the 
road in a whirl of dust. 

Janet followed it with her eyes until 
it was lost to view. 

Turning to Myrtle she said: 

“There goes another of those beastly 
automobiles. ‘Beastly things,’ I call 
them.” 

Ralph remarked carelessly, “ Proba- 
bly taking some owner down to the 
track.” 

Through the trees one could catch a 
glimpse of the red roof of theclub-house, 
Faint echoes of the band could be heard 
in the,afternoons during the season. 





There was a slight pause in the con- 


versation. Each was thinking of the 
track and the invaders it brought,into 
the neighborhood of the Barrington 
home. 

Myrtle broke the silence. Speaking 
with a touch of bitterness, she declared: 

“T just hate that track.” 

Janet was rather surprised at the feel- 
ing displayed by Myrtle and asked her 
why she felt so strongly. 

“For lots of reasons,’’ she answered. 
“One of them is that the noise of the 
automobiles and the dust they make are 
abominable while the place is open.” 

“She means during the season,”’ ex- 
plained Ralph. 

Myrtle looked at him suspiciously. 

“ Perhaps I do, but I haven’t learned 
race-track expressions and I don’t know 
where you have, either.’ 

Ralph to hide his confusion, picked 
up the book which Myrtle had been 
reading and skimmed its pages. 

As Myrtle kept her gaze fixed on him 
he laughed rather sillily and asked: 

“Where I’ve learned them?” 

The girl was not going to let him 
dodge. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

Ralph had recovered his wits. He had 
ceased to spar. He had thought of his 
answer: 

“Any that I know I have picked up 
reading the newspapers and in conver- 
sation with my men friends.” 

The discussion was not particularly 
amusing or interesting to Janet. To 
close it she agreed with Ralph. 

“One hears them everywhere and 
simply absorbs them.” 

“Certainly,’’ answered Ralph, with 
a sigh of relief for help from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

’ “Yes, but the opening of a race-track 
so near here will force Doctor Wood- 
hurst to sell his home and leave the 
neighborhood,” said Myrtle to Janet. 

“Will it?’’ she asked, rather indiffer- 
ently. 

Janet really had come in search of 
Bertie Almsworth, a younger son of an 
English nobleman, who was touring in 
America and incidentally looking for a 
Derby winner for his brother. He had 
spent the night at. bridge and was not 
an early riser. In some way she would 
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of the young folks, with one eye open — 


‘Senator Bond introduced two years 
“ago?” 









have to pass the time. Assuming an 
eagerness to learn all about the affairs — 





for the appearance of Bertie she politely 
listened as Myrtle explained. : 
“Dr. Woodhurst is bitterly opposed 
to gambling in every form, particularly 
betting on horse-races. When the West- 
hampton track was built just down the © 
road there and within a half mile of his” 
home, five years ago, that made him 
oppose it all the more vigorously. Why, 
didn’t you know Dr. Woodhurst is the 
author of the anti-betting biil which 





































“No, I didn’t know it,” Janet an- 
swered. : 
“Well, he was,’’ repeated Myrtle. 

“ And because of its proximity to the 
track the doctor is going to sell his 

home?” politely inquired Janet. 

“Yes. It’s a shame, too. The place 
has been in the family for years, hasn’t 
it, Ralph?” 

“For longer than I can remember.” 

Ralph had gravitated towards Myrtle. 
As he spoke she turned and taking both 
of his hands in hers, said: 

“It would have been ours—I mean 
yours—some day. Of course I’m de- 
lighted with the place the doctor has 
bought for us—and—” 

Janet moved towards the door. This 
talk could not help her find Bertie. To 
keep up a semblance of interest, she 
asked: 

“Has he bought it already?” 

“It’s as good as bought. The terms: 
are all agreed upon and he told me that 
to-day or to-morrow he was going to 
give Ralph the money to pay for it.” 

“The whole deal is to be settled to- 
morrow. The governor thinks that if I 
conduct the transaction I might have 
more sentiment about it, and so leaves — 
everything to me.” 

Ralph spoke proudly of the trust his 
father had placed in him. Myrtle was ~ 
delighted at the thought of his making 
the deal for their home. It seemed so 
much more like something that really 
belonged to them alone than the other 
presents which would be showered upon 
them, but in which third persons must 
always share. 

The trio was about to return to th 
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house, when Hortense, the colored 
maid, walked across the lawn and gave 
Ralph a telegram. 


CHAPTER II 


From A’sop we get the written fable 
that “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
But the maxim is found in every lan- 
guage. Not in the same words, but the 
idea is followed. As in the larger world, 
so in the little circle in which Mrs. Bar- 
rington moved: the lover of the horse 
and the racing-game, irrespective of 
race or wealth, drifted finally into the 
colony which surrounded the West- 
hampton track. 

One of these bits of driftwood was 
Hortense, the maid. She was a product 
of Eighth Avenue, but representative of 
the best of a type which brought North 
by association the Kentuckian’s love 
for a good horse. Hortense was devoted 
to Mrs. Barrington’s household. Whether 
her loyalty was due to the geographical 
location of Mrs. Barrington’s home or 
the loveliness of her mistress had never 
been put to severe test. Pertness fitly 
describes her manner, and her vocabu- 
lary was a curious mixture of stable- 
terms and current slang. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” interupted 
the stroll towards the house. 

Ralph took the message with a glance 
of appreliension. His hand trembled 
slightly as he tore open the envelope. 

“For me?” he asked, to cover. his 
confusion. 

“It am so designated on der outside, 
sir. De person what conveyed it said it 
had been sent to your residence and 
thinkin’ it might be of importance he 
brung it over here, sir, with considera- 
ble precipitancy,’’ simpered Hortense. 

“Excuse me,” said Ralph as he 
glanced at the yellow slip. 

’ The girls had left him. As she passed 
Hortense, Myrtle asked: 

“Why didn’t the butler bring the 
message, Hortense?”’ 

“He am sick to-day, miss.” 

“Is he? I’m sorry.” 

Ralph crumpled the telegram in his 
hand, frowning as -he did so. Myrtle, 
quick to observe any change in his 
eountenance, asked him: 
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“No bad news, is it, Ralph?”’ 

Still confused, he replied: 

“No, indeed.” 

“Am dere any reply, sir?” broke in 
Hortense. 

“No, Hortense,” 

“Thank you, sir. I will transfer dat 
information to der person what brung 
der message and who am awaiting it 
wid fervent impatiency.”’ 

Myrtle’s anxiety was not fully al- 
layed by Ralph’s assurance that he was 
not the recipient of bad news. 

Again she asked: 

‘You're sure it’s no bad news?” 

With a smile meant to reassure her, 
Ralph replied: 

“Certain, dear! It’s—it’s from a friend 
of mine who wants me to place a bet for 
him on the third race.” 

Hortense was almost out of earshot 
on her way to the house, but at the 
word “bet’’ she stopped short. The in- 
formation upon which she made her 
wagers was obtained chiefly under simi- 
lar circumstances. The receivingorsend- 
ing of a telegram at or from the track is 
observed closely by every tipster or 
tout within range of vision or hearing 
for any news of condition of horses or 
chances which may be dropped. 

Myrtle, however, was too much en- 
grossed to notice the alertness with 
which Hortense took up the word. The 
idea of anyone wanting Ralph to lay 
a wager for him so astonished her that 
she thought she had not understood 
him aright. 

“He wants you to bet for him?”’ she 
asked in astonishment. 

“Yes. He says he has a tip,” 

Ralph’s glib use of the parlance of 
the track bewildered her. 

“‘ Hortense!’’ she cried. 

“Yes, miss,’” answered the abashed 
maid, with a curtsey. 

Ralph’s knowledge of the betting- 
ring large enough to have a stranger to 
her ask him to place a bet, and the 
eagerness of a servant to learn the name 
of a horse was a revelation to her. 

In astonishment she put the question 
to Hortense: 

“Would you bet money on the 
races?” 

The maid grinned and bobbed her 
head in a little curtsey. 
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In her surprise she could only repeat 
“ Tip. ” 

“On a sure thing. Says it’s a regular 
baby,” said Ralph. 

“What does he say it is?” asked 
Myrtle in blank amazement. 

“A baby.” 

Hortense had hastened to Ralph’s 
side, looking longingly at the clinched 
hand in which he held the telegram 
containing the information which might 
mean pocket-money for her. 

Suavely she spoke: 

“ Excuse me, sir, but might I venture 
to inquire der name of der infant ?”’ 

Myrtle was shocked by Hortense’s 
impertinence. 

“For such things, miss, I has just a 
natural antipaffy!’’ she replied. “ But 
dere. am a certain bookmaker what I 
dislikes so much, dat de minute I hears 
ofa ‘baby’ ora‘ pippin’ or a ‘sleeper’ or 
a ‘juicy melon what am palpitatin’ to be 
cut’—well, miss, de minute I hears of 
such things, dere rises in my breast an 
intense an’ overwhelmin’ desire to go to 
dat bookmaker, play two dollars right 
across de board and make such a crimp 
in his bank-roll dat it will put him clear 
out o’ business and leave him flat.” 

Myrtle looked from one to the other 
of the group during this recital in 
amazement. Ralph was smiling at the 
humor of the description of the maid’s 
feelings. Janet was frankly bored. What 
Hortense was trying to tell her was as 
obscure as would be the recital of a page 
of Homer to the village barber. 

“T haven’t the least idea what you 
are talking about, but if you mean that 
you would bet, I must tell you that I 
don’t think my sister would like it and 
might replace you if she learned of it,” 
gasped Myrtle. 

A smile brightened Hortense’s face as 
she replied: 

“Excuse my sayin’ it, miss, but I 
rises to remark dat if Mrs. Barrington 
discharged everybody dat takes a flyer 
occasionally, dere would quickly be a 
stringency in der help-department and 
der servant’s quarters would soon be 
overwhelmin’ly depoparlated.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that all the 
servants bet?” continued Myrtle. 

“ Dey aint all bettin’ to-day. You see 
miss, der dope aint been workin’ right 


lately, and in addition, thereto, there 
has been several disastrous reversals of 
form.” 

Janet and Ralph laughed at Myrtle’s 
attempt to understand Hortense’s ex- 
planation. Hoping to fathom the mys- 
tery of this strange language, Myrtle 
asked for a further explanation. 

Hortense was only too eager to ex- 
plain. 

“Take dat horse Skipper, forinstance. 
Der first time he was out der odds was 
20 to 1 and he just burned up der track; 
why he run so fast dat when he come 
under der wire you needed a telescope 
to see what was der second horse. Der 
next time he was out der odds was 8 to 
5. Did he run fast on dat occasion? 
Hardly! Did he burn up der track? Not 
so dat you had to call out de fire de- 
partment. The only thing he burned up 
dat day was der people’s money! I'll 
bet if der stewards had sent for der 
booking-sheetsdey would havefound—” 

The maid in her indignation had ~ 
raised her voice and with appropriate 
gestures pictured the movements of the 
crowd as the horses passed under the 
wire. 

Myrtle would not let her finish, but 
abruptly closed her narration of griev- 
ances with: 

“Hortense! We will take the rest for 
granted!” 

“Yes, miss. Excuse me,’ 
humbly. 

The betting fever was too strong, 
however, and although admonished by 
Myrtle, she turned to Ralph and asked: 

“Did you say it was the third race 
dat baby was in, sir?”’ 

“Yes, the third,’’ replied Ralph. 

“Thank you, sir. I will now go and 
call all hands for to investigate der 
nursery.” 

Myrtle with amusement watched her 
enter the door. 

Turning to Ralph she said: 

“Even the servants are inoculated. 
How glad I am, Ralph, that you don’t 
bet.” 

“Don’t worry about me, dear.” 

To relieve the tension Janet sought to 
change the subject of conversation. 


, 


she said 


The track was not in the least interest- 


ing to her. Bridge was her diversion and 
Bertie Almsworth her relaxation, 






























































“What a jolly crowd your sister has 
visiting her,” she observed. 

“T think it’s about the nicest house- 
party she ever had,” Myrtle replied. 

“| think that Mr. Almsworth is one 
of the dearest men I—” 

Her encomiums of the younger son of 
a noble house were never finished, as 
- she spied a visitor ccming across the 
lawn. Evidently he was from the track, 
as his outer apparel was of a cut and 
pattern more striking than modish. His 
~ coat had been slipped over a sweater as 
if he had been out in the fields early in 
the morning. There was about him, 

furthermore, a general air of business. 
_ Good-humor marked his features, but 
_ as he approached the group he seemed 
slightly embarrassed. 

Speaking to Myrtle he said: 

“Excuse me for buttin’ inzhere, but 
_ I'm down on the card for a,chin-chin 
¥ with—’”’ 

Spying Ralph his manner became 
more relieved. “How are you, Mr. 
Woodhurst?”’ he finished. 

Ralph was upset by Donovan’s ap- 
pearance and recognition. Following so 
quickly upon the incident of the tele- 
gram, it might arouse Myrtle’s suspi- 
cions of his venture int» racing-circles. 

He answered as coolly as he could: 

“T’m well, thank you, Donovan. Did 
you wish to see anyone in particular?” 
_ “I moseyed over this way thinkin’ I 

might find Mrs. Barrington.” 

“My sister is out at present but will 
be back very soon,” explained Myrtle. 
“T’m on—out for an exercise-galop,”’ 

_he breezily replied. 

“Ts there any message you wish to 
leave?’’ asked Myrtle. 

“Thanks, but no message goes with 
_ this. It’s—well, it’s just a little personal 
matter between me and the lady.” 

Myrtle signaled to Janet to enter 
the house with her, and as they passed 
through the door, leaving Ralph to 
send Donovan, the trainer, on his way, 
she laughingly observed: 

“Can you imagine Henrietta’s grief 
and disappointment when we tell her 
about this personal matter?”’ 

Donovan waited until the girls had 
entered the house. 

Then turning to Ralph: 
-“T gave it to you straight about Skip- 
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per yesterday. Did you keep off him?” 

Ralph held up his hand with a gesture 
of warning: 

“Ssh! Ssh!” 

“T’m wise.{But did you keep off him?”’ 

“No. John Duffy told me he was sure 
to win.” 

“Take it from me, that guy couldn’t 
pick a necktie.” 

“Then why do you train for him?” 

“T don’t. I train for the John Duffy 
stable—” ; 

The answer dodged the question. 
There had been much discussion of the 
ownership ‘of the stable. Ralph deter- 
mined to find out the truth, so he blunt- _ 
ly asked Donovan: 

“Doesn’t he own the stable?” 

“ Did he ever tell you that he did?” 
parried Donovan. 

“Not in so many words, and I heard 
a story to the effect that_he didn’t. Is it 
true?” 

Ralph returned to his first attack by 
taking the other view. 
€Further discussion of the ownership 
of the John Duffy stable or Ralph’s 
ventures in the betting-ring was in- 
terrupted by the return of the girls from 
the house accompanied by Bertie Alms- 
worth. Bertie was talking as he crossed 
the lawn. Bertie talked a great deal. 
Underneath his seeming denseness was 
a vein of shrewdness. He was always in 
good humor, 

“Fine morning. I say, when one 
bridges until four in the morning one 
doesn’t feel like getting up before—”’ 

At this point he first spied Donovan. 

“ Beg pardon,” he chattered. “ Didn’t 
know there were tradespeople here.” 

Donovan bristled up like a puppy at 
the sight of a wandering cat. 

“Behave! Behave! I aint no trades- 
people. Don’t pull nothing like that on 
me because when I go up against the 
foreign element I’ma cold proposition.” 

He slapped himself on the wrist as if 
he was scolding a naughty child. 

“Cold proposition! Really!” gasped 
Bertie, fathoming for his meaning. 

“Yes, really!’’ mimicked Donovan. 

Myrtle sought to pour oil on the 
troubled waters by telling Bertie: 

“This gentleman came to see my 
sister.” 

Bertie looked Denovan over very 


















carefully. What conclusion he reached 
was not expressed, as all he replied was: 

“ Ah! Really!” 

“Yes, really!” mocked Donovan, 
who had caught to a nicety the accent 
of the budding sprout of English no- 
bility. 

; “Really!” gasped Bertie, who was 
- unaccustomed to being answered back. 

Grinning at Bertie in the most aggra- 
vating fashion, Donovan turned to 
Myrtle, saying: 

“As the lady aint on the premises 
and since a certain party cut in, I have 
no desire to linger..That’s a lead-pipe 
cinch. See?” 

“‘ Lead pipe—really!’’ repeated Bertie. 

“Yes, really. And it goes as it lays.” 

“Fancy,” answered Bertie. 

“Yes, really.” 

Tapping Donovan on the shoulder 
with his light stick, Bertie interjected: 

“TI said ‘fancy.’ I think I rather 
caught you that time, old chap.” 

“ By golly! You're a cut-up,” laughed 
Donovan, before turning to Myrtle to 
say: 

- “Will you tell Mrs. Barrington 
when she comes back to the stable—”’ 

“Stable!” interrupted Myrtle. 

“T mean when she gets back home, 
hand her the information that Mr. 

Donovan called and will call later.’ 

“Certainly,” replied the girl. 

“Much obliged. Good-morning, la- 
dies.”’ 

Bowing elaborately to Bertie, he 
contintied: “Tradespeople, huh? Say, 
Lord Blitheringham, I don’t mind teil- 
ing you you're a regular stampede with 
me.” 

“ Really!” was Bertie’s only comment. 

Donovan passed through the gate 
and down the road without looking 
back. His shoulders shook with sup- 
pressed merriment at the thought of his 
meeting Bertie with his own repartee. 

“What an extraordinary person,” 
exclaimed Bertie. 

“Who is he, Ralph?”’ asked Myrtle. 

“ His name is Donovan. That’s about 
all I know of him.” 

“He seemed to know you,’ Myrtle 
replied. 

“ Lots of people round here know me. 
This has been my Summer-home ever 
since I was born, remember,” 
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CHAPTER III 





For a moment the four young people — 
were alone; that is, they could pair off 
without the presence of a third party to 
make a crowd. Bertie and Janet found 
resting-places on a bench, while Ralph ~ 
and Myrtle seated themselves beside a 
small table on which tea was served on 
a Summer afternoon. Myrtle wished to ~ 
discuss with Ralph plans for their com- 
ing wedding and yet not be so far away ~ 
from Janet as to appear to be discour- 
teous to a guest. Janet was not averse 
to talking wedding-plans. with Bertie, 
as the subject is always one dear to a — 
girl’s mind and heart; moreover, Bertie — 
would not be a bad catch. 

To begin the small talk Bertie made 
the comment: : 

“What a ripping party we had last ~ 
night. Don’t you think so?”’ 

“It was splendid.” 

“T liked that automobile-chap, San- 
derson, immensely.” . 

“He is a nice man,” chimed in Myrtle. 

Ralph took up the gage for his horse- 
loving friend Garrison, asking the ques- 
tion: 

“Speaking of nice men, what’s the 
matter with John Garrison?” : 

“Nothing that .I can see,’ agreed — 

anet. 

“T should say not. Westerner, isn’t 
he?’’ asked Bertie. 3 

“By adoption only. He was born and — 
educated in the East but mining lured 
him West soon after he got out of col- 
lege. He struggled along for several 
years in all sort of camps, then struck 
it rich and came back to enjoy his 
money in a civilized community.” 

“I jolly well don’t blame him,”. 
laughed Bertie. : 

Ralph in his enthusiasm had arisen 
and strolled over to the bench. His ac- 
tion was not entirely pleasing to Myrtle. 
She did not want him to overlook the ~ 
subject uppermost in her mind—the 
preparations for the new home. To call 
him back she asked him if he had ~ 
brought the proofs of the pictures she ~ 
had taken of the home which his father — 
was to give the young couple as a wed- 
ding-present. 

At once he forgot Garrison. Pulling ~ 
the proofs from his pocket he said: 



















































































“Certainly. Here they are.” 


“Some snap-shots I took of the 


house,” explained Myrtle to Janet. 

“The—house?” queried Janet, with 
laughing emphasis. 

“They're fine, too,” cried Ralph. 
“Can you see that veranda on a hot 
Summer night, screened in from the 
mosquitoes, and just you and me. It will 
be bad, I suppose.” 

Ralph had been pointing out to 
_ Bertie the advantages of his new home 
as shown in the photographs. 

“ Let me see it, too,” begged Janet. 

“With pleasure,’ replied Bertie, as 
he strolled back to the bench with her, 
handing her the pictures for inspection. 

Myrtle and Ralph were too busy look- 
ing over another set to bother with 
Bertie and Janet’s little flirtation. 

“Jolly, isn’t it?’’ observed Bertie. 
“That wont be the only wedding in the 
family either if I’m not greatly mis- 
taken.” 

“You mean Mrs. Barrington and Mr. 
Sanderson ?”’ 

“Oh, dear no! I mean Mrs. Barring- 
ton and Mr. Garrison.” 

The linking of the names of Mrs. Bar- 
fington and Garrison surprised Janet. 
She had never considered the union or 
the complications which might arise if 
Garrison entered into the race for the 
Widow Stakes. 

“Mr. Garrison,” Janet mused. 

“Certainly.” 

“ Mr. Sanderson has known Mrs. Bar- 
rington for a long time while Mr. Garri- 
son is a comparatively new acquaint- 
ance.” 

“T’m right just the same. Bet you 
anything you like.” 

Janet smiled to herself. “ No, thank 
you,” she demurred with a chuckle. 

The morning was a glorious one. A 
cooling breeze swept across the Hemp- 
stead plains, tempering the heat of the 
sun mounting to the meridian. The 
young people were full of life and hope. 
Two were deeply in love and the other 
couple were on the delightful verge of 
falling either to the depth of despond- 
ency or climbing to the heights of hap- 
piness—namely, being in love. 

Their téte-d-tétes were interrupted by 
the entrance of John Garrison, and 
his cordial “Good morning.” 
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Myrtle arose from her seat at the 
table and shook his hand heartily. 

“How do you do, Mr. Garrison,” was 
her frank greeting. 

“T’m well, thank you,” he replied, 
pleased with the girl’s evident pleasure 
in meeting him. Nodding to the others 
he continued: ‘It’s rather early for a 
party-call, I admit, but I thought I 
would walk over from.the house and— 
and—”’ 

His explanation, opening so briskly, 
closed rather lamely. His secret wish, 
one that he would not admit even to 
himself, was to see Mrs. Barrington. 

Bertie came to the rescue. 

“And ask how you all are. Eh, old 
chap?” 

Garrison looked at him with a look 
full of gratitude. 

“Exactly,” he said with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘“‘ Ask how you—all—are.”’ 

Then he paused to return to the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind. 

“TIs—is Mrs. Barrington about?” he 
asked hesitatingly, as he sat down. 

Janet smiled without making any 
comment, but Myrtle explained: 

“She went for a ride with Mr. Sander- 
son this morning in his automobile.” 

“ With Mr. Sanderson, eh?’’ Garrison 
mused. 

“A very early bird that chap Sander- 
son,”’ observed Bertie. 

“So it seems,” laughed Garrison. 

“They went to look at---our—new 
home,” explained Myrtle, who took up 
the chat with Garrison. 

“ Indeed!” 

“Tt’s at Allendale.” 

“Why, that’s only six or seven miles 
from here.” 

“Eight, to be correct,’’ Ralph cor- 
rected. 

“Then perhaps they wont be long,” 
hinted Garrison. 

“They’re likely to be back at any 
time.” 

Myrtle tried to make it as easy as 
possible for him. She liked his big whole- 
some personality. Close association with 
her sister taught her almost intuitively 
that her sister liked him and would be 
pleased to see him. 

Garrison grasped the opportunity 
and said, “Good! I'll wait.” 

Bertie coughed to hide his annoy- 














ance at the interruption of the little 
party and to give the gentle hint to 
Garrison that he was a crowd, although 
only one. 

Embarrassed, but still loath to go, 
Garrison suggested: “That is, I'll stay 
a little while—if you don’t mind,” he 
added, apologetically. 

“We shall be very glad,” Myrtle again 
came to his assistance. 

“Thank you,” was his hearty re- 
sponse. 

The ball of conversation was caught 
and thrown by Bertie. 

“The papers this morning said you 
were going in for racing.” 

“T am if I can get a good stable. But 
it will have to be a good one. I don’t in- 
tend playing seconds to any man.” 

“Quite right,” assented Bertie. 

All smiled at the self-assurance of the 
liege lord of England’s doughty king. 

“Why should you gamble?” asked 
Myrtle. 

Garrison, rather surprised, turned to 
her to make. his explanation. 

“T’m not going into it asa gambling- 
proposition, Miss Wentworth. I am 
taking it up for the love of the sport.” 

“For love of the sport?”’ Myrtle re- 
peated, slightly puzzled. 

“Exactly. I’ve done my share of 
work. I crowded years of labor into 
months of time and in the end was re- 
warded. I’ve had the bitterness of life; 
from now on I look for the sweetness. 
I’ve always loved the open and I’ve 
always loved horses, and so I’m going 
to get a stable—if I can get a good 
one.” 

Bertie, his breast swelling with im- 
portance, arose and tapping his leg with 
his stick, announced: 

“T’ve got my eye on a horse I want to 
buy.” 
“Yes?” Garrison politely questioned. 

Ralph looked in amazement at the 
youngster and wondered how long he 
would last in the racing-game if he 
entered it. 

“Are you going in for racing?’ he 
asked. 

“No, indeed. Don’t care for horses at 
all, but I’m commissioned by my 
brother to buy a horse for him to win 
the Derby with.” 

Garrison laughed, and Ralph only 
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saved himself from rudeness by stuffing 






his handkerchief into his mouth. 
“Rather a modest order, isn’t it?” 
asked Garrison. 


“Hope I'll be able to fill it. What do — 


you think of that horse Wildfire in the 
John Duffy stable?”’ 

Bertie sought advice. 

The question sobered Garrison and 
he answered earnestly: “I think so 
much of her that I intend to buy her, if 
I can.” 

“Oh, come, Isay. Wildfire is the horse 
I’m after,”’ explained Bertie, chagrined. 

“Then we’re both after her. I’m not 


going to make another offer for her 


though until I see what she does in the 
Ocean Stakes to-morrow.” 

“That was my idea, too! I say you 
must have been réading my mind. Do 
you think Wildfire will win?” 

Garrison laughed good-naturedly and 
replied: 

“Yes. I’d feel sure if her regular 
jockey were riding her.” 

Janet politely asked, ‘“Why, isn’t he?” 

“He is ill,” explained Garrison. 

Myrtle in sympathy explained, ‘‘Poor 
little fellow.” 

Ralph found the topic a congenial 
one, and not to let it drop gave it a new 
turn by saying: 

“There’s a mystery about that Duffy 
stable.” 

“Mystery?” Garrison looked up with 
surprise. 

“Ves. As I can understand it Duffy 
has been about the track for only two 
years or so and the John Duffy stable 
was in existence a year before he came 
on the scene.” 

“Tf it isn’t his stable, whose is it?” 
he asked of Ralph. whose explanation 
was rather vague. 

The irrepressible Bertie, taking on a 
judicial air, spoke. ‘“‘There’s the ques- 
tion.” 


Ralph shook his head. It was a prob- - 


lem he could not solve. All he could add 
was: “I don’t know. That is where the 
mystery comes in.”’ 

“Tt’s just gossip, I imagine. In any 
case, if he’ll sell me the horse I’ll take a 
chance on his owning it. But I don’t 
think he will sell, particularly to me.” 

Garrison and Duffy had met before. 
They had fought one another in the 
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West, when both were struggling to 
wring fortunes from Mother Earth. 
Duffy had vowed vengeance when de- 
feated. This was the first time they had 
come in conflict in years. Ralph recalled 
the former meeting with the question: 

“On account of that old trouble of 
yours out West, I suppose?” 

“You know about it?” 

“TI didn’t till yesterday.” 

Bertie, ever anxious to find local 
color, and picturing the West as a bat- 
tlefield, asked: 

“What was it? A fight? I don’t know 
this fellow Duffy, but just the same, I 
hope you thrashed him severely, did 
you?” 

“I didn’t go to the hospital,” laughed 
Garrison. 

“And Duffy did.” Ralph added. 

“ Really! Don’t I-wish I’d been there. 
What was it all about?” asked Bertie. 

“You must excuse me,” Garrison 
begged. 

“There wasa mining-claim involved,” 
explained Ralph. 

“I see,”’ said Bertie. “And he drew 
just one-twelfth of a second before 
Duffy did and shot him in the wrist.”’ 

“Not a bit like it. There wasn’t a shot 
fired. But just the same, Duffy didn’t 
try to cloud thetitle of my claim again.” 

The raucous sound of an automobile- 
horn broke the peaceful silence of the 
morning. 

_ Janet walked toward the gate, say- 
ing: 
“There goes another of them. No, it 
isn’t going. It’s coming this way.” 

Myrtle asked: “Is it a large red car 
with a demi-limousine top and—”’ 

Janet interrupted her. “I don’t know 
about your demi-limousines, but I do 
know that Mrs. Barrington and Mr. 
Sanderson are in it.” 

At this annoucement the rest of the 
group joined Janet at the gate to greet 
Mrs. Barrington, who, from the tonneau, 
cried: “ Good-morning, everybody.” 

Mrs. Barrington was an attractive 
woman just entering thethirties. Heaven 
had not only favored her with good 
looks, but blessed her as well with an 
abundance of sound common-sense. 
She had accepted the loss of her fortune 
_ with equanimity. Without a whimper 
_ ghe had faced the world and made ends 


meet for herself and her little sister 
without telling anyone of her trials. To 
give her little sister all that a girl could 
desire she at times had been compelled 
to practice the strictest self-denial. The 
ownership of the stable she had kept a 
secret, only her trainer Donovan shar- 
ing it with her. Myrtle’s future father- 
in-law was at that very moment fight- 
ing for the passage of the anti-betting 
bill in the Albany legislature. His son 
had been reared in the strictest fashion. 
If the elderly reformer learned that the 
sister of his son’s fiancée was the owner 
of a racing-stable, he would never con- 
sent to the marriage of his son. 

The stable was now on a paying basis 
and the widow could indulge in the love 
of such finery as is dear to the heart of 
every woman. As she paused on the 
steps of the machine, Janet observed 
that for her spin she had attired herself 
in a gown with a skirt of white Liberty 
satin and a Directoire coat of white em- 
broidery and Irish lace. The high neck 
and small sleeves were of tucked white 
net, edged with baby Irish. The skirt 
was a new Directoire model, very cling- 
ing and with a pointed train. It seemed 
simple, but the lines were the whole 
gown. The automobile-hat was of yellow 
straw of the mushroom shape, with a 
four-yard-long chiffon veil hand-painted 
with shaded rose-colors on the edge, 
draped straight across the hat and held 
down with three large pink roses across 
the front. She also wore a large rose on 
the coat. The automobile-coat was of 
heavy white satin with very wide silk 
braid and tassels, made in the short: 
Directoire shape. Very high suede 
boots, buttoned with flat pearl buttons, 
completed the costume. 

Clasping Myrtle in her arms, she 
kissed her fondly, saying: 

“The house is simply lovely, my 
dear.” 

“I’m glad you like it.” 

“You're going to be so happy, and 
that will make me happy.” 

“T know it will.” 

Sanderson and Garrison both seized 
a chair for her and placed them side by 
side. Each hoped the widow would favor 
him with a smile and the acceptance of 
the particular piece of lawn-furniture 
he had selected. 











the apparent rivalry of the two men, 
and3to show no discrimination—took 
another seat. 

Fred Sanderson was a great lover of 
automobiles. The sport for him was 
almost a mania. Being a man of great 
wealth he could ride his hobby to its 
limit. Leaning over Mrs. Barrington’s 
shoulder he said, looking at Garrison, 
who stood on the opposite side of the 
chair: 

“The ride back—well I guess it was 
bad! Talk about your horses.”’ 

“I’m for horses every time,” 
lenged Garrison. 

“So am I,” agreed Janet. 

“T’m sorry you entered against me, 
Miss Sterling,” laughed Sanderson. ‘‘It 
prevents me telling Garrison what I 
really think of his old fashioned ideas.” 
}. “They,;may be old fashioned, but I 
stand by them,” replied Garrison. 

t. Turning to Mrs. Barrington, Ralph 
asked: 

“Which do you prefer?”’ 

“I’m undecided. It’s a case of ‘How 
happy could I be with either,’” an- 
swered the widow demurely. 

“You know you love horses,” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“And you know you. love automo- 
biles.”’ 

“ Indeed I do.” 

Bertie, entering into the light banter- 
ing spirit of the talk, asked: 

“Then which wins?” 

Again the widow smiled. 

“From where I sit it looks like a dead- 
heat,”” was her answer. 

Undaunted, Garrison returned with 
the question: 

“But, Mrs. Barrington, a country 
road in the cool of a Summer-afternoon 
and two really good horses—could any- 
thing be better than that?” 

“ Nothing,’’ rejoined Mrs. Barrington. 
“To sit behind a pair of thoroughbreds 
eager and anxious to go; holding them 
in on the down grade; letting them out 
when you strike the level; an occasional 
‘Steady there, boy’ to the off-horse and 
a flick of the whip to the nigh; to see 
them, with arched necks and quivering 
flanks, stepping proudly out and to 
know that you control them, that a 
word of yours will send them speeding 


chal- 


"Mrs. Barrington laughed softly at 


along and another will bring them to a 
standstili—well, there may be some- 
thing better in life, but if there is I 
haven't found it—yet.” 

Her enthusiasm was contagious. 

“ Which wins?’’ was still unanswered, — 
Both men were content in their own 
beliefs. Lively chatter held the group, 
when Hortense announced to Mrs. 
Barrington: 


“A man am come who says he de- 


sires to converse about the draperies 
for der house at Allendale.” 

“He wants to see me, I’m to choose 
my own colors. You'll excuse me, wont 
you?” begged Myrtle, entering the 
house. 

Ralph joined her at the door. 

“Me, too. I’m interested in this.” 

“So am I,” cried Janet. 

Mrs. Barrington nodded to the young ~ 
people and said: 

“Don’t decide finally till I’ve seen — 
them, will you, dear?’’ 

“Take my advice. Have the body a 
deep red with maroon wheels and have” 
the bonnet harmonize with the ton- 
neau,”’ laughed Sanderson. 


CHAPTER IV 


Garrison and Sanderson returned to ~ 
their endless dispute over the advan- 
tages of the horse and the automobile. 
Garrison asked for an explanation of a 
part of the machine and Sanderson led 
him over to his motor to give an actual 
demonstration of its workings. 

Bertie, who had been fussing about 
the table, turned to Mrs. Barrington 
and said: 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. Barrington, your 
sister forgot to tell you a most peculiar 
man came to see you a short time ago 
and said he would be back. I’m not sure 
what his name was, but it was Don 
something or other, and his first name 
had something to do withthe door-step,”” 

Mrs. Barrington looked at Bertie with 
reflective amazement. 

“Doorstep? Doorstep?” she repeated — 
completely puzzled. With a start, she — 
suggested, “ You don’t mean ‘Mat’— — 
Mat Donovan?’”’ 

-Bertie smiled at the recollection of 
his encounter with the trainer. 
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“That’s it; Donovan. A fearful per- 
*son, really. I thought at first he was a 
tradesman, but later became convinced 
he was a*race-track man. Fancy! 
Wantedito seetyou*personally. A race- 
track man!” ; 

Mrs. Barrington, in her embarrass- 
ment, replied: 

“But he—he isn’t a race-track man. 
No, indeed. You guessed right the very 
first time. He is a tradesman.” 

“Is he?” asked Bertie. 

“ Yes.”’ 

Then Mrs. Barrington stopped and 
began to fish mentally for a suitable 
fictictious occupation for hertrainer. It 
came to her with a rush: 

“He is a plumber.” 

“A plumber?” echoed Bertie. 

Mrs. Barrington continued her de- 
scription with an air of finality that she 
hoped would settle any of Bertie’s 
doubts. 

“From the village. I sent for him to 
fix our refrigerator.” 

Bertie grasped at the last word. 

“ Refrigerator? I suppose that’s what 
he meant by ‘a cold proposition.’”’ 

“Of course,” heartily agreed Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“And I thought he was a race-track 
person.” 

Bertie was disgusted with himself and 
his slowness... 

“And yet when I come to think of it, 
why should I? By jove! He talked like 
a plumber!” 

Mrs. Barrington preferred to change 
the conversation, but feared to do so 
too hastily as Bertie might become sus- 
picious. In his innocence he was always 
getting himself or his friends into mild 
trouble. 

Her answer to him was a polite ‘‘Did 
he?” 

“Yes. I distinctly remember that he 
said something about a lead pipe, and 
that it would go as he laid it down?”’ 

“The lead pipe would go as he laid it 
down?”’ 

“Yes. That’s plumber-talk, isn’t it?”’ 
asked Bertie inanely. 

Mrs. Barrington shook his hand and 
complimented him on his cleverness: 

“ Of course it is. How clever you are! 
You understand American slang very 


© well, don’t you?” 
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“T’m not so slow. This talk about an 
Englishman having no sense of humor 
is all bally rot. I am convinced of that 
now.” 

Their conversation drifted to other 
topics. Sanderson and Garrison were 
still debating: over the points of the 
machine. 

As they approached the widow San- 
derson said: 

“You’re wrong, Garrison. The auto’s 
the only thing. Sixty miles an hour—” 

Garrison interrupted him with the 
remark, “ Till you’re arrested for speed- 
ing.” 

Undaunted, Sanderson continued: 
“Passing everything on the road—”’ 

The next interjection was: “Till a 
tire gets punctured, then it’s get a 
horse.” 

Sanderson threw up his hands in dis- 
gust. Turning to the widow he said: 

“Tt’s no use, Mrs. Barrington. He’s 
stubborn as a mule.” 

Playfully she replied: “Convert him! 
There’s credit in converting a man like 
Mr. Garrison.” 

Sanderson, with the solemnity of an 
enthusiast when his pet hobby is being 
laughed at, replied: 

“He wont give mea chance. Fye been 
begging him to let me show him how 
my machine runs, but he wont do it.” 

“That’s not cricket, old chap,” said 
Bertie to Garrison. 

“Why don’t you go with him?” 
asked the horseman. 

“He hasn’t asked me.” 

Turning to Sanderson, Garrison de- 
clared: 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do. Take Arms- 
worth out for a spin and if you bring 
him back safely I'll go.” 

“You will?” 

“Yes.” 

“You're on.” 

Mrs. Barrington listened to the agree- 
ment with amusement. She had fath- 
omed Garrison’s motive and she enjoyed 
the ease with which Sanderson fell into 
the trap. Bertie had nothing to say until 
Sanderson took him by the arm and led 
him towards the gate. 

“T say! Haven’t I anything to say 
about this?”’ he panted, as Sanderson 
was hurrying him along so quickly as to 
upset his dignity. 











“Not a word!” he cried, as he pushed 
him into the tonneau. “In you go.” 
Climbing into the driver’s seat, he con- 
tinued: “ For about five minutes you’re 
going to have the time of your life.”’ 

“For five minutes?” laughed Garri- 
son. 

“That’s all,’”’ answered Sanderson. 

“You're pretty bright, Garrison, but 
before we get through I think you’ll find 
I’m no misty morning myself.” 

The machine darted off at such a pace 
that Bertie was thrown violently into 
the corner of the seat, while with one 
hand he held on his hat, and with the 
other he clung to his cane. 

Mrs. Barrington and Garrison looked 
at each other and laughed. 

“What did he mean?” she asked. 

“T think he meant to insinuate that I 
wished to be rid of him so that I could 
be alone with you. He was right, too.” 

Mrs. Barrington smiled and asked: 
“Was he?” 

“Yes. I haven’t known you very 
long, Mrs. Barrington, but—’”’ 

“T should say you haven’t. We met 
for the first time two weeks ago yester- 
day.” 

t. Garrison sighed with satisfaction. 
E “It is worth something to have a 
pretty woman recall the day on which 
she first met you. You remember the 
very day?”’ 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ Why? ” 

He was fishing for a compliment. 

“Because you upset a demi-tasse 
over my prettiest white gown.” 

Garrison held up his hand with an 
apologetic gesture. “Oh, please,’’ he 
murmured. 

In a teasing mood, Mrs. Barrington 
replied: ““Do you think any woman 
would forget that so quickly. It was 
such a pretty dress, too! Crépe-de-chine 
with coffee down the front!” 

Garrison was more apologetic than 
ever. “Don’t. Please don’t. I’ve never 
forgiven myself for it and I never shall.”’ 

Still bantering, Mrs. Barrington an- 
swered him: “Oh yes, you will. There 
was no harm done whatever.” 

Garrison chuckled. “ After all I have 
this consolation. It made you remember 
me.” 

Assuming an air of patronage, Mrs. 
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Barrington replied: “You're a very 
modest man, Mr. Garrison.” 

Garrison moved closer to her. He had 
dropped his lighter air and a more 
serious note entered his voice. 

Leaning towards her, he said: 

“You don’t mean that you would 
have—”’ 

“T meant just what I said. Nothing 
more, nothing less.’ 

Mrs. Barrington took a step towards 
the house. “Shall we join the others?”’ 
she asked. 

Garrison detained her with a gesture. 
“Not yet, please.” : ; 

Then he paused. The widow looked 
up at him for an explanation. For a 
moment he stood irresolute. Straighten- 
ing up, he threw back his shoulders, 
and blurted out: 

“T love you.” 

The declaration was so sudden and 
surprising that Mrs. Barrington lost her 
breath. 

“Mr. Garrison!” she gasped. 

Garrison had gone too far to retreat. 
He intended to carry out his proposal, 
win or lose, at this very moment. With 
emphasis, he asserted: 

“TI do. You know it. Why I’ve been 
waiting to meet you all my life.” 

Mrs. Barrington was pleased and 
flattered, but his impetousity was so 
unexpected that she had not yet re- 
covered her wits. 

“ Please,”’ was all she could say. 

Taking a firmer grip upon himself, 
Garrison, holding up his hand to warn 
her not to interrupt him, continued: 

“T’ve got to go through with it now. 
I mean what I said. I’ve been waiting 
all my life to meet you. I knew, as every 
man knows, that somewhere in the 
world was the woman—the one woman 
—for me. And when I met you I knew 
that I had found her. What does a man 
work and toil and slave for, but for a 
woman? And money—what is it good 
for but to spend on the woman—the 
one woman. Why, I’d rather be the 
poorest miner in Alaska and know that 
I had a chance of winning you than be 
as rich as Rockefeller and know that I'd 
lost you.” 

Garrison paused for breath. Mrs. Bar- 
rington had been so overcome that she 
sank in a chair while he-was talking. 
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“Mr. Garrison, I—” she began, but 
was interrupted again by Garrison. 

“ Just a second, please. Let me catch 
my breath. This is the biggest minute 
that ever has or ever will come into my 
life. I thought nothing would ever equal 
the time when I stood with the fuse in 
my hand, waiting to touch off the blast 
which was to show me whether I was a 
pauper or a millionaire; but that—”’ 
For the first time he smiled. “ Well, that 
was piking compared to this.”’ 

A faint flush had crept into Mrs. Bar- 
tington’s cheeks. She could not look at 
him, fearing that she might betray her 
own feelings. | 

“Yes, I knew,” she murmured softly. 
Then, losing her poise, she rattled on: 

'“ That is—I felt that it was so, but I—I 
didn’t think you would speak so soon. 
And—am not quite prepared.” 

Garrison tried to take her hand, but 
she avoided it. Eagerly he spoke: 

“But you don’t refuse me? I have—a 
chance?” 

Vaguely at first, but ending the sen- 
tence with decision,. Mrs. Barrington 
replied: “ Yes—yes—I—I—think you 
have a chance.”’ 

By this time he was successful in 
grasping her hand. 

“Dear,” he began, but she arose 
quickly and withdrew her hand from his. 

“ You grasp your chances very quick- 
ly, don’t you?”’ 

“Why not? What woman ever real- 
ly loved a coward?”’ Then pausing for a 
moment, he returned to his first ques- 
tion. “ When will you let me know?” 

“As soon as I am sure.”’ 

Eagerly he exclaimed: “Make it as 
soon as you can, please. Waiting is 
nie—"’ 

He never finished his description of 
what he considered similar to waiting, 
as Sanderson and Bertie at that moment 

_ Swept up to the gate in the auto. With 
the height of good spirits, Sanderson 
standing at the wheel, cried: 

“Here we are. He’s had the time of 
his life, haven’t you?” 

Bertie fell rather than stepped out of 
the tonneau. In his ride he had even 
forgotten that he had lost his monocle. 
_ As he hastened toward Mrs. Barrington, 
ve polished his stick with his handker- 

ief. 
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“T’ve had the fright of my life,”” he 
cried. 

“That was averyshort five minutes!’’ 
exclaimed Garrison. 

“Tt was quite long enough for me, 
thank you,” Bertie answered, as he 
turned to Garrison, and added: “ Now 
you go.” 

Garrison faltered: “I was only jok- 
ing.” 

“You gave your word,” declared 
Sanderson. “Now which do you do, 
make good or welch?” 

“When you put it that way, I make 
good, of course.”” To Mrs. Barrington, 
he nodded, “ Good-by.”’ 

“You're coming back?’’ she asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied raising his hat. 

“How soon?” 

Sanderson at the wheel answered her: 
“When I get good and ready. I'll show 
this chap a few things. Hang on, there, 
or I'll shake the clinkers out of your 
furnace.” i 

With a purring whirr, the machine 
disappeared down the road in a cloud 
of dust. Mrs. Barrington looked fondly 
after it. 

“He certainly understands how to 
manage that motor,” said Bertie, when 
his breath had fully returned to him 
and he had found his monocle. 

“Did he go very fast?”’ 

Mrs. Barrington was polite but indif- 
ferent. 

“T should say so. He went so fast that 
I lost my breath while I was going and 
found it again coming back. What an 
enthusiast he is! Too much so for me.” 

“T’ve no use for a man who can’t get 
enthusiastic.” Mrs. Barrington had in 
mind Garrison and his sudden declara- 
tion. 

“But there’s such a thing as over- 
doing it, you know, and if—” 

Bertie stopped. He had glanced to- 
wards the gate and saw Donovan ap- 
proaching them. Mrs. Barrington moved 
towards. her trainer as if she would 
speak to the two men apart. 

Bertie took the lead. 

“Hello!” he cried. 
plumber.” 

Donovan had said ‘‘ Good-morning”’ 
to Mrs. Barrington, but when Bertie 
called him a plumber he looked from 
one to the other in bewilderment, 


“Here’s the 











“T told her about laying the pipe,” 
explained Bertie. 

“Say, are you trying to kid an Ameri- 
can citizen?” asked Donovan, belliger- 
ently. 

“Really!’’ gasped Bertie. 

Mrs. Barrington tried to soothe 
Donovan’s ruffled temper. “Certainly 
not,” she assured him. “ Mr. Almsworth 
wouldn’t think of doing such a thing. 
It’s all right.” 

Donovan, however, did not grasp her 
meaning, and still glaring at Bertie, he 
heard him say: 

“Get it arranged as soon as you can, 
wont you, old chap? It’s very incon- 
venient without it.” 

Donovan, completely puzzled, could 
only demand: “ What are you talking 
about?” 

Bertie, with sublime self-assurance 
continued: “It’s all right. I know who 
you are.” 

“You do?”’ growled Donovan. 

Looking at Mrs. Barrington for con- 
firmation, Bertie replied: “Certainly. 
Don’t I know who he is?”’ 

Mrs. Barrington was greatly embar- 
rassed by the turn of affairs. 

“No,” she answered. 

“What?” cried Bertie, not believing 
his ears. 

Mrs. Barrington hastily corrected 
herself. ‘‘I mean yes. Yes, of course, you 
know. Of course you do.” 

Firm in his convictions and assured 
in his knowledge, Bertie turned once 
more to Donovan, after telling the 
widow: “I should say so. Why you’re 
the one who told me.”’ 

It was Donovan’s time to look at the 
widow in amazement. He could not be- 
lieve that he had heard aright. 

“You told him that I am—”’ he be- 
gan. 

But Mrs. Barrington interrupted him: 

“Yes, I told him that you’re the 
plumber.” 

“The plumber?”’ he gasped. 

“Certainly. You needn’t be ashamed 
of it.” 

Mrs. Barrington had placed Bertie 
between herself and her trainer. She 
wished to signal him to keep quiet and 
accept as gospel truth any. statement 
that she might make. Donovan, how- 
ever, failed to grasp the meaning of her 
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pantomime. To himself he said: “ I know 
what’s the matter with me. I’m on the 
merry-go-round at Luna.” 

“Of course you needn't be ashamed 
of it,’’ chimed in Bertie. “I must say 
I don’t see why you choose plumbing as 
a profession, though. It’s such dirty 
work. But then, I suppose, it suits you.” 

Donovan was too perplexed and 
angry to think succinctly. 

“Oh, dirty work suits me?” he 
mumbled. 

“Tf it doesn’t why do you do it?” in- 
quired Bertie. 

With clenched fist, Donovan made a 
threatening move towards the young- 
ster. “Step outside with me and I'll 
show you!” he cried. “ Step outside with 
me!” 

Mrs. Barrington hastily stepped be- 
tween the two men. Laying a restrain- 
ing hand on Donovan’s arm, she said 
soothingly: 

“Donovan! Donovan!” she began. 

Donovan tried to explain to her why ~ 
Bertie deserved the thrashing he was 
about to give him. 

“But he said that—”’ he began. 

Mrs. Barrington interrupted him, “I 
heard what the gentleman said. I have 
already explained to you that I have 
told Mr. Almsworth, who you are and 
what your business is with me.” 

“Everything is quite clear,” chirped 
Bertie. 

“Oh, is it?’”’ queried Donovan. 

With emphasis, Mrs. Barrington an- 
swered: 

“Quite. And now I am sure Mr. 
Almsworth will leave us to talk it over.” 

“ With pleasure,’ assented Bertie. 

On the steps of the house he paused, 
and pointing his stick at Donovan, he 
said: 

“Take a little friendly advice old 
chap—honest toil, no matter how hum- 
ble,is no disgrace; but if you’re ashamed 
of your work, get out of it. That’s what 
I advise. Get out of it.” 

Never had any one spoken to the boss 
of the John Duffy stable in such a 
fashion before. 

Donovan was overwhelmed with in- 
dignation and surprise. 

To no one in particular, he exclaimed: 

“Wont someone please wake me up 
before I fall out of bed?” - 
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Donovan was a product of the Ameri- 
can track, splendidly loyal to his em- 
ployer and devoted to her interests. On 
the death of Barrington he had taken 
full control of the stable for his widow. 
By his good judgment and economy 
he had accomplished the unusual—made 
the stable a paying proposition. 

He judged men by horses. His success 
was due as much to his love for his 
charges as his knowledge. His one great 
pride and hope was the widow’s three- 
year-old, “ Wildfire,” entered for the 
Ocean Stakes the next day. Educated 
in the college of experience, his language 
at times almost needed translation for a 
listener not versed in slang or the jar- 
gon of the stable. 

When left alone with the widow, after 
his encounter with Bertie, he stood 
fumbling with his hat, feeling that he 
had been dense but as yet blind to what 
she was trying to do. 

Mrs. Barrington feared for the be- 
trayal of her secret. Nettled but anxious 
she explained: 

“Don’t you understand? He told me 
that you had called to see me and asked 
if you were connected with the track. 
You know how careful I have to be, so 
on the spur of the moment I said that 
you were the plumber. Now is it clear?”’ 

“Oh! Now I’m getting wise,’’ laughed 
Donovan, reddening under the implied 
rebuke. 

“Why have you come here anyway? 
Haven't I warned you against it time 
and time again?”’ she asked, with a dis- 
play of impatience unusual for her. 

“ Yes, but this time I was—’” he began. 

Walking to and fro in her nervous- 
ness, she interrupted Donovan with the 
question: 

“Do you realize what would happen 
if it became known that I am the owner 
of the John Duffy stable?” 

Donovan replied with emphasis: 

“It'll never come out through me, 
and me and you are the only ones that 
know. Why, you’ve even kept it from 
your Own sister.” 

Mrs. Barrington seated herself at the 
table. She paused for reflection and con- 
sideration of what plan of action she 
might follow should Donovan’s visit 
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lead to her undoing. Donovan was en- 
titled to some explanation. To him she 
said: 

“Yes, and she is engaged to the son 
of Dr. Woodhurst—” 

“She is, is she?’’ was his comment. 

“It was announced last night. It 
would break her heart if anything came 
between them. It would break mine if I 
were the cause of it.” 

There was a slight catch in her voice 
when she finished. 

Keen to note this change, Donovan 
asked: 

“How could you be?” 

Mrs. Barrington arose and stepped to 
the side of the speaker. Breathlessly 
she asked: 

“Do you think that Dr. Woodhurst 
would agree to the match if he knew I 
owned a racing-stable? He’d break it off 
in a minute.” 

The thought of Dr. Woodhurst’s out- 
break on the reception of the news 
forced Donovan to chuckle. 

“T guess that’s right. Say! that fussy 
old guy just begins to steam and boil 
over every time anybody mentions the 
race-track. I suppose he thinks his son 
feels the same way about it.” 

“Certainly he does,” assented Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“ Well, if I was the Doc, I’d be careful 
when I come to the water-jump.’ 

Donovan’s horsey observation showed 
that he knew more of Ralph’s acquaint- 
anceship with the track and it’s people 
than credit was given him by the widow. 
His tone and emphatic manner aroused 
the widow’s suspicion. 

“What do you mean? Do you know 
anything against his son?” 

“Know anything against him!’’ he 
began. 

Then it dawned upon him that he 
might be betraying a friend. If he told 
what he knew about Ralph he might 
be thrown into deep water. He would 
see the boy himself and warn him. So 
he added mildly: 

“Sure I don’t.” 

“Have you ever seen him at the 
track?’’ she asked. 

“Mmmm! Yes, once or twice — but 
there’s no harm in that.” 

This was a revelation for the widow. 
It was not in the least soothing to the 
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nerves. Furtively she dabbed her nose 
with her handkerchief. Who could ex- 
pect a woman to be her real, composed 
self just after a proposal of marriage 
from a man whom she had known only 
two weeks and whose little sister was to 
be married to a model young man 


who was a patron of the track sur-- 


reptitiously. 

“He must stop it. His father wouldnt 
like it. And he is engaged to my sister. 
Can you see what an additional reason 
for secrecy that is—her happiness at 
stake? Oh! Why did my husband leave 
the horses to me?” 

The last question became a wail. 

Donovan’s hard sense stopped any 
development of hysteria, by bluntly 
replying: 

“ Because it was all he had to leave, I 
reckon.” 

“To think that quiet, sober, straight- 
laced John Barrington, at his time of 
life, should get so interested in the track 
that he bought a string of horses and 
ran them secretly in the name of John 
Duffy. It’s almost unbelievable! When 
I learned about it and found it was true 
—well, nothing could have surprised 
me after that.” 

Donovan laughed silently. “ Me and 
him did keep it under cover pretty slick, 
and we'll do it, too. Say! Last time I 
saw you I tipped you off to-the real 
John Duffy, didn’t I?” 

The trainer ended his remarks earn- 
estly. 

In a worried voice she answered: 

“You told me there is such a man as 
John Duffy.” The widow shuddered. 
“ He is doing everything in his power to 
make life miserable for me.” 

In anger and surprise Donovan asked: 
“For you? That four-flushing book- 
maker?” 

Aroused and clinching her hands in 
her temper at the thought, she ex- 
plained: 

“Yes. John Duffy. He has rented a 
cottage over on Jackson Avenue and 
now he makes it a point to go by here 
several times a day. Every time he sees 
me he leers at me in the most insulting 
manner. Oh, I despise him, I loathe him, 
Donovan, he’s a brute!”” She stamped 
her foot. 

Donovan raised a fist that suggested 


the head of a sledge-hammer and in a 
voice trembling with anger, said: 

“Just you say the word and with this 
I'll place a new bunch of villages all 
over his map.” 

Mrs. Barrington pleaded: “ No, Dono- 
van, no. Please don’t quarrel with him. 
I must suffer his insults. It’s a part of 
my inheritance with the horses.”’ 

“Gee! I’d like to pass that guy one 
punch that would land him in Dopeville 
proper. But don’t you worry. I got his 
number. A lot of people think he owns 
the horses. He swells up and halfway 
believes it himself. And I never denies 
it. Let him stall for us; he can’t do us 
any- harm. And say! if he tries to get 
fresh with you, I’ll just coax him out in 
one of those lonesome lots over yonder 
and hand him one busy wallop.” 

Mrs. Barrington laid her hands affec- 
tionately on his shoulders: 

“You've stood by me honestly and 


faithfully, Donovan, and I appreciate q 


it. But I can’t stand the strain. If Wild- 
fire pushes his nose first under the wire ~ 
to-morrow—”’ 

“Yes?” interrupted Donovan. 

Mrs. Barrington dropped her hands 
with a great sigh. 

“T shall sell out.” 

“Sell out? Sell the stable?” cried 
Donovan. 

“Exactly.” 

“Don’t do it, ma’am. Wildfire is the 
finest horse that—’’ Donovan fervently 
beseeched. 

More to herself than to him she spoke 
deeply: 

“T must do it! I shall do it! I will do 
it!” 

The trainer slapped his hands with an 
air of finality: 

“They’re sold,”’ he cried. 

“Tt is the very thing I’ve been work- 
ing and waiting for all the time. I didn’t 
keep the stable because I wanted to 
keep it. Instead of my husband leaving 
me well off, as everybody imagined, I 
found all his money had been lost, and 
that in place of a comfortable fortune 
to support my sister and myself I was 
left a string of race-horses. A string of 
race-horses left to me—to me, who 
hardly knew the difference between the 
starting-post and the judges’-stand.” 
She laughed weakly. “It was so funny 





when I think of it. A string of horses 


ake left to me!”’ 


The determination had roused her 
spirits. She ended her remarks with a 
hearty laugh. Againshe was a composed, 
light-hearted woman of business. 

Donovan admired her grit. “But 
you never weakened,’’ were his encour- 
aging words. 

With a defiant toss of her head she 
replied: 

“Weaken! Not much! I wasn’t going 
to be the human joke for all my friends. 
Since the horses were all I had. I made 
up my mind I’d handle them as best I 
could.” 

“And no one could have done it 
better,” complimented Donovan. 

“Thanks to you, Donovan,” she an- 
swered, giving him her hand. 

“No, ma’am, thanks to you. You've 
been the brains of the Duffy stable,” 
shaking her hand heartily. 

“ Anyway we've put them on a pay- 
ing basis and to-day we have the best 
three-year-old in the country—Wild- 
fire! Dear, handsome, kind, stout- 
hearted Wildfire. Isn’t she a darling, 
Donovan?” she asked sympathetically. 

“Indeed she is, ma’am.”’ 

With deep sincerity she continued: 
“I know I shall hate to part with 
her.”’ 

“Don’t do it,”” begged the trainer. 

Looking about her in fear of being 
overheard she declared: 

“I must. I have always loved horses; 
now I love the game as well. But it isn’t 
the work for a woman. Wildfire will 
fetch a big price after she has won the 
Ocean Stakes to-morrow.” 

“If anything happened—and she 
didn’t win,’”’ suggested Donovan. 

“ She’s got to win.’”’ Then the full pur- 
port of his remark came to her. With 
less confidence she continued: “ She’s 
* got to win! There’s nothing in the race 
that can touch her at the weights, and 
every dollar I can raise is on her. She’s 
got to win.” 

“Jackdaw has beat her once this 
season.” 

“Wildfire was bumped at the turn.” 
She snapped her finger as if it were a 
trifle. 


* 
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_ that after I got over being mad I 
laughed till I cried. I laugh even now 


“She might be bumped again.”” Don- 
ovan spoke very seriously. 

His manner alarmed her. 

“Donovan, you don’t think there’s a 
chance of Wildfire losing, do you?” she 
gasped. : 

“There’s always a chance; that’s 
what makes horse-racing.”’ 

The answer was not consoling. 

“Tf she should lose,”’ she murmured. 

Here was a situation she had not fully 
considered in her enthusiasm. 

Donovan interrupted her reflections: 

“ Jackdaw’s a good horse, there’s no 
getting away from that—and Wildfire 
is conceding him twelve pounds.” 

She carefully considered his words 
before she answered, with an air of con- 
fidence: 

“She can do it.” 

Donovan saw that to lower his em- 
ployer’s confidence by raising obstacles 
would react badly on everyone connect- 
ed with the stable. To win he must get 
the same feeling. Soheassented heartily: 

“Sure she can. But I wish Marty 
Green was riding her—but thetyphoid’s 
got him and he can’t. That’s what I 
come to see you about. What have you 
done?”’ 

“T’ve got Chappy Raster,’’ Mrs. Bar- 
rington informed him. 

“Chappy Raster! He’s riding at Long 
Beach, aint he?’’ 

“Yes, but there is no big stake there 
till Saturday,” Mrs. Barrington ex- 
plained. ‘‘ His employer is a great friend 
of mine, so I talked with him over the 
long-distance last night and he agreed 
to let Chappy ride Wildfire as a personal 
favor to me. He's to report to you to- 
day.” 

“Chappy’s a peach jock—but he aint 
got no quick head on him—he falls for 
an argument too sudden,” was Dono- 
van’s summing up. 

The discussion had become so tense 
and interesting that they failed to hear 
the approach of a visitor. 

Mrs. Barrington had said: 

“There’s always talk. Anyway, he’s 
engaged, and I think myself very fortu- 
nate to get him. You know as well as I 
do how scarce first class boys are. There 
wasn’t a single one disengaged who—”’ 

When a bland “ Good-morning” inter- 
rupted her, 











Mrs. Barrington’s back was turned to 
the speaker. Donovan looked over her 
shoulder at the scrupulously dressed lit- 
tle man. His amazement was not to be 
concealed. The caller adjusted his nose- 
glasses to get a better view of the odd 
person with whom he found the pretty 
Mrs. Barrington inearnest conversation. 

“T am not intruding, I hope—’’ the 
doctor began. 

“Who’s that, Mrs. Barrington?” 
asked Donovan under his breath. 

He looked him over carefully once 
more. 

The doctor bore his scrutiny without 
flinching. 

“Tt’s a ringer, I guess,” he whispered. 

Mrs. Barrington turned with a start 
of surprise. 

She recognized her neighbor, Dr. 
Woodhurst, author of the anti-betting 
bill, race-track reformer and village 
statesman, hailed as the father of Long 
Island by some and estimated as a 
general nuisance by others. Dr. Wood- 
hurst was a very broad, liberal minded 
man as long as you lived and thought in 
his way. True, his life had been a nar- 
row, uneventful one, but that did not 
prevent him from endeavoring to make 
his neighbors live not as they wanted, 
but as he thought they ought to live. 

On this Summer-morning he stood 
facing Donovan in his stable-suit and 
sweater, clad in a frock-coat, patent 

_leathers, gray trousers, and high hat. 
He looked as if he had just stepped out 
of a window of the clothing emporium 
in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. With the ex- 
ception of a tuft of hair under his ears, 
he was smooth shaven. His conversa- 
tion was carried on in a low modulated 
tone of voice, but his vocabulary. was 
extensive and he delighted abnormally 
in using it on his. victims. To sum up 
Dr. Woodhurst, he was a talkative little 
busybody, who had an income big 
enough to enable him to live comfort- 
ably without practicing his profession 
and enough misdirected energy to keep 
him engaged in an avocation that con- 
sisted chiefly in making other people 
uncomfortable. 

When the widow recovered her 
equanimity she greeted him: 

“No, indeed, doctor. Certainly not. 
This—this is Mr. Donovan.” 
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The trainer looked at the reformer 
with renewed interest. Under any other 
circumstances his manner would have 
been rude rather than cordial, but as © 
Mrs. Barrington’s sister was to marry 
Ralph and the two young persons would 
be a part of what he considered his 
stable, he decided to be as pleasant as 
he could. 

Holding out his hand he said heartily: 

“T’m proud to be coupled in the bet- 
ting with you. I’m yours truly from the 
fall of the flag.” 

The doctor’s hand lay limply in the 
trainer’s. He looked at the widow for 
an explanation. 

“ Fall of the flag,” herepeated weakly. 

Mrs. Barrington nervously stepped 
between the two men when Donovan 
withdrew his hand. With a hysterical 
little laugh she explained: 

“Trade-expression, doctor. Mr. Don- 
ovan is an auctioneer.” : 

“T see,” said the doctor as he turned 
away. 

In an aside, Donovan hoarsely whis- 
pered: 

“Put me back in the plumbing-busi- 
ness. I like it better.” 

“I’m very glad to learn that Mr. 
Donovan is a tradesman. I had thought 
from his language that he might in 
some way be connected with the race- 
track,’’ said the doctor. 

Mrs. Barrington laughed nervously. 

“Connected with the race-track! 
What an absurd idea! Isn’t it?” to 
Donovan. 

“ It’s so foolish it’s silly,” he guffawed. ~ 

Speaking to the doctor, Mrs. Barring- 
ton continued: 

“T don’t think Mr. Donovan knows 
anything about horses.” 

“Not a thing,” interjected Donovan. 
“ But when it comes to my regular busi- 
ness—plumbing, er—auctioneering— 
Well, Doc, whenever I start in the auc- 


tioneering stakes, take my tip, go down ~ = - 


the line, play me right. across the board, 
and be loose with your money at that.” 

“Thank you. When I have need of 
your services I will let you know.” 

“You couldn’t do better, I’m sure,” — 
sweetly smiled Mrs. Barrington to the 
doctor, ‘but to Donovan she motioned, 
“ Go away.” 

“ What’s the matter? Am lin wrong?” 
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he whispered anxiously, as the doctor 
looked about as if in search of someone. 

“Go away,” cried Mrs. Barrington, 
digging him in the ribs with an elbow. 

The movement caught the doctor’s 
eye, but he was too polite to express 
the surprise he could not conceal. 

“Sure,” assented Donovan, a great 
light falling upon him. 

“T think I’ll get back to the store. 
Good-by, Mrs. Barrington.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Donovan,” she an- 
swered sweetly. 

To the doctor he grunted a‘‘So long.’ 

With due formality Dr. Woodhurst 
bowed and replied, “Mr. Donovan.” 

Clapping his hat on his head Dono- 
van paused at the gate and announced 
to the doctor: 

“ And say. throw anything in my way 
that you can. You’re sure to get a run 
for your money and I'll guarantee the 
price will be right. Plumber—auctioneer 
—me to the store.” 

Donovan laughed and winked. His 
laughter could be heard long after he 
disappeared behind the hedge. 

And the doctor wondered why he 
laughed, but he was too polite to ask 
the widow for the reason. 


CHAPTER VI 


Mrs. Barrington sighed with relief 
over her avoidance of what might have 
been a complicated situation. Another 
danger threatened her, however. She 
must soothe the doctor’s ruffled dignity 
and get him out of the house before 
Tace-time. 

Dr. Woodhurst was so self-centered, 
however, that ere Donovan’s laugh had 
died away he had forgotten him. 

Mrs. Barrington was relieved to hear 
him ask: 

“ Ralph is here, is he not?” 

“Yes, he’s in the house with Myrtle,”’ 
she cooed. 

“ As I have told you before, Mrs. Bar- 
tington, I am greatly pleased with the 
match,” he ponderously commented. 

Mrs. Barrington expressed her agree- 
ment with him on that point. 

“Myrtle is a sweet girl and has been 
reared in just the atmosphere I should 


choose for the wife of my son. Home 
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surroundings, no bad influences, no 
race-track association! And all this, 
thanks to you, Mrs. Barrington,’”’ he 
ended up. 

“It’s very good of you to say so, 
doctor,’’ was her suave response. 

“T say it because I mean it, Mrs. Bar- 
rington.” 

“Oh! doctor—’’ she began. 

But the doctor would not permit any 
interruptions. 

“You will find that Ralph also has 
been trained in the way he should go,” 
he continued. 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“No boy was ever reared under a 
more watchful eye. If I should be called 
away before my campaign against the 
race-track has been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, [trust that he will take up 
the work and press on to the end.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

Inwardly she prayed that someone 
would come to her rescue. But no help 
was in sight and the self-righteous one 
wandered on. 

“Although my anti-betting bill in- 
troduced by Senator Bond was defeated 
two years ago, I have reason to believe 
that the present measure will meet with 
a very different fate.” 

Dr. Woodhurst laid his hat on the 
table and drew from his inner coat- 
pocket a ponderous document. Unfold- 
ing it, he carefully adjusted his glasses 
and began: 

“In my speech before the committee 
I said: ‘The greatest demoralizing in- 
fluence in America to-day is that of the 
race-track’”’ 

Pausing in his perusal, he asked: 
“That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, some tracks,’’ assented the 
widow. 

However, he had returned to his 
speech without hearing her. 

“*Like a great cancer on the body 
politic, it reaches out its tentacles in 
every direction and those of either sex 
who feel its contact must of necessity 
be polluted and defiled.’ That’s true, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, doctor. Yes, indeed. Every 
word of it.” 

“Then again I say—”’ 

“ They’re off,” cried Mrs. Barrington, 
throwing up her hands in mock despair. 
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“The damage done by it is absolute- 
ly beyond calculation. The teller in the 
bank, the clerk in the store, the man 
who works in the shop, all feel its in- 
fluence—’”’ 

So engrossed was he in the perusal of 
his masterpiece that he failed to notice 
the entrance of Garrison and Sanderson 
at the gate. Garrison was laughing 
heartily, while Sanderson looked very 
crestfallen. A heartier peal silenced Dr. 
Woodhurst, who looked reproachfully 
at the disturber of his oration. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I can’t help 
i 
: To Mrs. Barrington he said: 

™ “The machine broke down in front 
of a livery-stable.”’ 

She joined in laughter with him. 

* Sanderson smiled but the doctor 
failed to see any humor in the misfor- 
tune. 

“Something the matter with the car- 
bureter!” explained Sanderson. ‘‘Acci- 
dents will happen.”’ 

“Of course they will. Doctor, let me 
introduce Mr. Garrison and Mr. Sander- 
son. This is Dr. Woodhurst.”’ 

When the introductions had been 
acknowledged, Mrs. Barrington told 
Dr. Woodhurst: 

“Mr. Sanderson is an automobile en- 
thusiast and wishing to convert Mr. 
Garrison, who has not caught the fever, 
took him for a ride.” 

Garrison laughed and added: 

“ And the machine broke down, right 
in front of a livery-stable, too.” 

“Such things can’t be avoided, can 
they, Doctor?” asked Sanderson. 

“T do not speak from actual experi- 
ence, but I should imagine your state- 
ment to be quite correct, judging by the 
number of automobiles I have seen rest- 
ing-in the road while men either stood 
and hammered at their various mechan- 
ical parts or sprawled underneath them 
in a most undignified and awkward 
position in what appears to be extreme- 
ly ineffectual efforts to make them re- 
sume their means of locomotion!” 

With twinkling eyes and smiling lips 
Mrs. Barrington called to Sanderson: 

“You're out.” 

Dr. Woodhurst spoke directly to Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“ My son is in the house, I believe.” 


eae ft z 

“Then if you will excuse me.” 

“T’]l go with you,” she said. 

“Thank you. Good-morning.” He 
bowed to Garrison. 

“Morning, Doctor,” was the laughing 
response. 

“Mr. Sanderson.” 

“ Doctor.” 

At the door the doctor delivered this 
homily for Sanderson’s benefit: 

“T sincerely trust, when next you are 
proselyting, that the mechanism of 
your automobile will be in such condi- 
tion that it will not come to a standstill 
in front of a livery-stable and necessi- 
tate the return afoot both of yourself 
and the one whom you wish to convert. 
Good-morning.”’ 

They laughed. The widow smiled 
archly and lightly remarked: 

“And to think that is to be in my 
family. Come in when you are ready.” 

The two men faced each other on the 
lawn. Both were gentlemen, strong in 
character, clean in living. They loved 
the outdoors; one preferred the horse 
and its companionship, while the other 
found his recreation in the automobile. 
Which was right they never could set- 
tle, but both men were worth know- 
ing. 

f The joke’s on you, Sanderson.” 

“ Perhaps it is this time.” 

“ Come now, you know it is.” 

“Well, yes it is,” Sanderson had to 
admit defeat. “Funny how things al- 
ways happen that way. I’m right, 
though. The auto has the horse down 
and out forever.” 

“Don’t agree with you.” 

“Mrs. Barrington does.” 

“Not she.” 

“ Didn’t you hear what she said about 
the automobile, the king of the road?” 
Sanderson grew enthusiastic. 

“But the horse! Didn’t she say— 
‘There may be something better in life, 
but if there is, I haven’t found it—yet.’” 

“That’s true, too. She hasn’t found it 
—yet.” 

Saadstect laid emphasis on the 
“ et.’’ 

Then he paused, to resume slowly - 
and reflectively: 

“The automobile versus the horse 
and the lady—undecided! It looks like 
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a pretty contest—and for a mighty big 
stake.” 

Each looked the other squarely in the 
~ eyes. Garrison spoke with the deep sin- 
cerity that Sanderson had already 
evinced. 

“You mean—”’ 

“You know! Don’t st? 

“Yes! And I’m out to win—fairly 
though.” 

“Same here.” 

Garrison reached out his hand and 
said: 

“T like you, Sanderson. Win or lose, 
there'll be no hard feelings, I hope.” 

Sanderson returned the hearty grasp. 

“None,” he said. 

Both stood for a moment strangely 
silent, each with his mind on what the 
other chap had said. 

Their musings were interrupted by 
Hortense coming toward them across 
the lawn and asking: 

“Excuse me, but has either of you 
gentlemen seen Miss Myrtle’s handker- 
chief?” 

“T’ve not,”” answered Garrison. 

“Nor I.” 

“She says she certainly left it out 
here.” 

“Shall we go in?”’ asked Garrison. 

Sanderson assented and they entered 
the door together. 

Humming a music-hall air, Hortense 
continued her search. She was rewarded 
by finding it behind a bench. 

As he looked up from the ground her 
eyes fell upon what she considered at 
first an apparition. Before her stood an 
inmaculately dressed young colored 
man. His suit was ultra in checks and 
gorgeous cut. Gorgeous dove colored 
spats peeped out from underneath his 
cuffed and creased trousers. His patent 
leather shoes were as glossy as the dia- 
mond in his tie. The hat-band was of a 
pattern that you could hear before you 
saw it. His teeth clinched a big black 
cigar. Near him stood a six-foot darkey 
who watched every move he made. 

Hortense stood transfixed. 

“Lookatdat! Lookatdat!’’ shecried. 

“Ts dis de place where Mrs. Barring- 
tonlives?”’ asked Hortense’shypnotizer, 
very quietly and very much bored, as 
if accustomed to adulation, 

' “Ya-as, sir.” 


“Tell her dat Chappy Raster wants 
to see her.” 

“Chappy Raster! Der—der—jock- 
ey?’ gasped Hortense. 

“Dat’s me,” grinned Chappy. 

“Oh! Mr. Raster, dat I should live to 
see dis day. Might I shake hands with 
you, Mr. Raster?” she requested after 
a pause. 

Chappy languidly extended his lemon 
colored gloved hand. Hortense seized 
it timidly and gave it a faint shake. 

Then, looking at her hand with ad- 
miration, she exclaimed: 

“Thank you, Mr. Raster. Oh, Mr. 
Raster, dis certainly am a great, great 
day for me! I has seen your pictures in 
all the papers, Mr. Raster; I has heard 
about all der money what you makes. I 
has perused dem articles, how you ride 
dem finishes in der stretch, but neber, 
neber in my life did I dream I was to 
have der felicity of meeting you like 
dis in regular proper and social way! 
Oh, Mr. Raster!” 

“ Dat’s all right,” drawled Chappy. 
“Oh, Mr. Raster, when de odder 
colored ladies find out—”’ : 

Then noticing for the first time his 
companion, she exclaimed: 

“Who am dat gentleman?”’ 

“Dat aint no gentleman. Dat my 
valet,”’ he answered, calling “ Johnson.” 

Johnson responded, “ Yas, sir,’’ and 
stepped quickly to his side. 

“Der am some dust on my shoes,” 
Chappy admonished. 

“ Yas, sir,’’ murmured the valet obse- 
quiously, as he pulled a bandanna 
handkerchief from his pocket and in- 
dustriously brushed his master’s boots. 

As he did so, Chappy tapped him on 
the shoulder, murmuring, “ Beat it.” 

Handing him his cigar, which the 
valet began to puff with gusto, Chappy 
stepped away from the staring maid 
and threw open his coat to display a 
resplendent waistcoat, gold buttoned 
and ornamented with a huge fob. 

“Oh, Mr. Raster, you am certainly 
der wonderfullest man. Is—is—you go- 
in’ to ride down here, Mr. Raster?” 
said Hortense, recovering her breath. 

“You'll see.’’ Chappy was enigmati- 
cal. 

“Tf you does, Mr. Raster, I certainly 
will place ebery dollar I has on your 
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mount. Wont play him for place or 
to show either. No sir! I’ll play your 
mount to win, Mr. Raster, ebery time.”’ 

“Tell Mrs. Barrington I’m here,” or- 
dered Chappy. 

“Yes, Mr. Raster. Does Mrs. Barring- 
ton know you're a jockey, Mr. Raster?”’ 
she asked, moving toward the door. 

“T don’t know what she knows. Tell 
her I’se here.”’ 

On the steps she paused, wide-eyed, 
the hand which had lain for one brief 
moment in Chappy’s guarded from def- 
amation by being hidden under her 
other arm. Full-breathed with pride and 
bewilderment, she cried: 

“Yes, Mr. Raster. Dis am certainly a 
great day for me. Chappy Raster! and 
I have shook him by de hand and made 
converse wid him! Dis am certainly a 
great day for me.” 

Then she bustled into the house. 

Chappy called “ Johnson!” 

“Yas, sir.” 

“Don’t you tell nobody round here 
dat I has a wife and two children.” 

“No, sir. I wouldn’t think of such a 
thing, sir.” 

“Well, if you should think about it— 
forget it,” 

“Yas, sir.” 

Mrs. Barrington was greatly per- 
turbed when she heard from Hortense 
that Chappy Raster had come to the 
house. She was afraid that some of her 
guests might see and recognize him. 
Her greatest fear was that he might en- 
counter Dr. Woodhurst, who, in his 
blundering fashion, was sure to get into 
mischief. 

She hastened from the house, even 
taking the precaution to close the door 
after her. 

“Why have you come here?” she 
asked. 

With an air of the greatest impor- 
tance, Chappy answered: 

“Dem was my orders.”’ 

She motioned for him to leave. 

“It’s a mistake. I said you were to 
report at the John Duffy stable. Mr. 
Donovan, the trainer, -is waiting for you 
now.” 

“T understood, ma’am, dat you—!” 

Mrs. Barrington interrupted. “The 
matter doesn’t concern me in the least. 
I merely ’phoned to oblige a friend.”’ 


“And I’se to report to Mr. Dono- 
van?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

Mrs. Barrington, in her excitement 
and eagerness to get free of Chappy’s 
company, walked towards the gate. 
Chappy had to follow her. The boy, al- 
though conceited, was polite. 

“ Dol find him at the stable yonder—” 
he asked. 

“Yes, yes—see Mr. Donovan!”’ 

“ If I’se to ride dis race for Mr. Duffy, 
I'd rather talk to him.”’ Chappy spoke 
seriously. 

“ As I told you before, it is no concern 
of mine. You are to report at the Duffy 
stable. If-you see )’r. Duffy, well and 
good; if not, Mr. Donovan will give you 
your orders. Don’t you understand?” 

“Yes’m, I understands. But I'd 
rather see Mr. Duffy. I always likes to 
get my orders from headquarters, then 
I know there’s no mistake. Mornin’, 
ma’am.” 

Chappy was strictly business when it 
came to riding horses. In the saddle his 
mental characteristics were entirely dif- 
ferent from the attitude he assumed 
when “on the ground.” 

Respectfully touching his hat to Mrs. 
Barrington, he motioned Johnson to 
follow him and hurried to the stable to 
meet Donovan. 

“What will happen next?” sighed 
Mrs. Barrington, in great relief. 


CHAPTER VII 


Doctor Woodhurst had met Ralph 
in the house. He told him that he would 
give him the money for the purchase of 
his new home in the morning. He also 
said at times that his son might 
have felt that he was a little severe with 
him, but in time he would realize it was 
all for the best. Bidding adieu to Myrtle 
and Miss Sterling, he started for home, 
only to meet Mrs. Barrington on the 
way into the house after dismissing 
Chappie. 

“Ah, there you are!”’ was his greet- 
ing. “‘ Just one word of thanks before I 


go.” 


“Must you really go, doctor?’’ asked 
Mrs. Barrington, with a note of sarcasm 
in her voice. 
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“Yes, yes, I must hurry. I promised 
mother to be home to luncheon. You’ve 
seen Ralph and Myrtle’s new home, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, it’s simply charming.”’ 

“I shall give him the money to- 
morrow to make the final payment.” 
The doctor spoke in his most unctuous 
manner. Bowing and scraping before 
her, he added: “Oh! But Mrs. Barring- 
ton! I must tell you again how delighted 
I am that I have your sympathy in my 
crusade against betting at the race- 
track.” 

Mrs. Barrington laughed lightly and 
pleasantly remarked: 

“Don’t mention it, doctor. I can’t 
imagine anything more thrilling than 
fighting side by side with you in any 
crusade.” 

Deeply flattered, the doctor bowed 
most humbly, wheezing: “Oh! Mrs. 
Barrington!” 

. “Oh! Doctor!’ remarked Mrs. Bar- 
rington. 

Backing into a flower-bed, he again 
said: “ Good-morning.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington could not conceal 
her merriment at the doctor’s predica- 
ment and colossal stupidity. For a 
moment he stood knee-deep in flowers. 
Realizing his position, he muttered: 

“Oh, of course, of course—godd- 
morning ?’’ and rushed through the gate. 
__ “Ido hope the dear man gets home to 
_ mother,” laughed Mrs. Barrington, 
starting for the house. 

A brusque “Good-morning!’’ halted 
her. Turning with a surprised “I beg 
your pardon,” she saw John Duffy, the 
bookmaker, leaning over the wall. His 
self-introduction was entirely unneces- 
sa 


ry. 

“Well?” she asked, laconically. 
“Don’t go,”’ said Duffy as he came 
through the gate. “Being neighbors, 
thought maybe you wouldn’t mind if I 


dropped in fora sociable chat. Most 
women like me all right.” 

Mrs. Barrington could not conceal 
her disgust. ‘“‘Oh!”’ she shuddered. 

From the window, Ralph had caught 
a glimpse of Duffy and hurried out to 
prevent his meeting Mrs. Barrington. 
HeZheard the bookmaker say “Ever 
SincefI first saw you, I’ve been keen on 


being friends with you,” 


Mrs. Barrington hastened to Ralph’s 
side and without looking back, said: 

“Explain to this gentleman, please, 
that he is laboring under a mistake and 
send him away.” 

“Send me away?” sneered Duffy. 
“Yes you will,” threateningly. “ Why 
didn’t you introduce me to that lady? 
She’s just my style.” 

Ralph answered coldly: “Mrs. Bar- 
rington chooses her own friends.” 

Not to be defeated in his purpose, 
Duffy insisted: “She has to meet them 
first, doesn’t she, and are they any 
better than me? Look at Garrison. He’s 
with her all the time. Just because he 
struck it rich he can go anywhere. He’s 
the real thing and I’m nothing. He had 
better look out,” to himself. “So had 
you. Say! Did you get my wire?”’ 

Ralph tried in vain to get Duffy to 
lower his voice, but the more warnings 
he gave him the louder Duffy pitched 
his voice. 

“Yes, it was forwarded. Suppose 
someone had opened it,” suggested 
Ralph, his voice trembling with anxiety. 

“They wouldn’t have understood,” 
growled Duffy. “Got the money?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” answered Ralph, looking about 
him to ascertain if anyone was ap 
proaching. 

Duffy coolly seated himself on the 
bench and said: “I'll give you till to- 
morrow. You get it and get it quick. I 
took your markers for two thousand 
dollars and you’ve got to settle. If you 
don’t—” 

“Well?” asked Ralph. 

“T guess your father ‘ll ante up, 
rather than have it known how his son 
has followed his teachings.” With a 
sneer, he added: “ Wouldn’t that be pie 
for the papers?”’ 

Ralph was panic-stricken. In terror 
he exclaimed: “ If he learns it he’ll never 
forgive me!”’ ; 

“That cuts no ice with me. I want me 
money. I'll give you till to-morrow. And 
say! Call Mrs. Barrington out of the 
house and introduce her to me and you 
don’t owe me nothing.” 

The price demanded was too heavy 
for even this badly frightened boy to 
consider. 


“Twill not,” heshouted emphatically, 








“You won't, eh? All right. I’m right 
after you, and if you don’t pony up with 
that money to-morrow, you'll wish you 
had. That’s all.” 

The bookmaker and his boy victim 
were so occupied that they failed to 
notice. the approach of John Garrison. 
The horseman did not recognize Duffy 
at first. 

“Hello, Ralph. You said you wanted 
to see me before I left.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything in particu- 
lar,” replied Ralph, rather lamely. 

With a start of surprise, Garrison 
recalled his old enemy. 

“Oh, perhaps I’m in the way,” was 
his excuse, as he turned to go. 

“Not in the least,’’ answered Ralph. 
“This gentleman mistook me for some- 
one else and came in and spoke to me. 
That’s all.” 

He abruptly left the two men facing 
each other. 

Garrison did not show his concern 
until the boy entered the house. Swing- 
ing abruptly to face Duffy more fully, 
he said in a low-tone: 

“That boy is a friend of mine.” 

“Well, what of it?”’ was the sneering 
reply. 

“ Just this. I don’t care to have him 
mixed up with you.” 

“Oh, you don’t, eh?” 

“No, Duffy, I don’t.” 

“Why don’t you talk to him about 
it?” 

Garrison kept his temper well in 
hand, but Duffy was fast losing his self- 
control. 

“He wouldn’t understand without 
long explanations,” said Garrison. ‘‘You 
do. Leave him alone.” 

Duffy drew back his arm to strike 
Garrison, who did not attempt to de- 
fend himself. 

“No man can talk to me like that and 
get away with it,” blustered Duffy. 

Garrison laughed at Duffy’s bluff. 
Impatiently he said: “Oh, stop it, 
Duffy. We've met before. And now let’s 
talk a little business,’’ he added, in dis- 
missing Duffy’s threatening attitude. 

“ Business?” growled Duffy. 

“Yes. I want to buy Wildfire.” 

“ Quit yourkidding,” muttered Duffy. 

“T’m in earnest, John Duffy. I want 
Wildfire,” 
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Duffy could scarcely believe his 
senses. He knew that many of the horse- 
men believed that he owned the famous 
three-year-old, but had not thought 
for a moment that so shrewd a man as 
John Garrison would be deceived so 
thoroughly. 

“You can’t buy Wildfire from me,” 
was his reply to the offer. 

“Put a price on her. Name your own 
figure and if it’s within reason and she 
wins the Ocean Stakes to-morrow, I'll 
pay it.” 

“You don’t want a sure thing, do 
you?” snarled Duffy. 

“T know what J want and I’m willing 
to pay for it,’’ was Garrison’s forcible 
declaration. 

Duffy’s answer was a contemptuous 
growl. 

“T’ll give you $50,000 for her now.” 

“Fifty thousand!” gasped Duffy, in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” replied Garrison, striking his 
hands to emphasize his offer.“ What do 
you say?” 

“You're like the rest of your kind,” 
jeered Duffy. “ Think you can get every 
thing for money. But you can’t. You 
may be able to buy yachts and build 
houses and buy women to fill ’em—just 
as you expect to build one and with 
your money get Mrs. Barrington here— 
+o’ 

“That'll do,” snapped Garrison, white 
with anger. 

“You wont get Wildfire, and you 
can’t get Mrs. Barrington.” 

Holding himself in the greatest re- 
straint and shaken as he had not been 
in years, Garrison cried: 

“And don’t forget I’m going after 
you! AndthemanI goafter I generally 
land.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Every time a horse of yours,’’ con- 
tinued Garrison, “is entered in a selling 
race I’ll run him up until I get him; - 
every jockey you bid for I’ll bid higher; 
every stake you hope to win I’ll buy a 
horse to beat you. You're after the 
Ocean Stakes with Wildfire to-morrow? 
Well, no matter what the price is, I'll 
get Jackdaw and give you a run for 
your money. I'll break you, that’s what 
I'll do! I'll break you.” 

Duffy with a shout of laughter left 













him standing at the gate shaking his fist 
at him. 

Mrs. Barrington found him in this 
attitude. 

“ What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

“T’m going to break John Duffy,’’ he 
declared. 

“Good!”’ she assented heartily. 

“T'll fix him.” 

“Fine!’’ 

“I’m going to close up the John 
Duffy stable,” he announced. 

“Oh!” was her startled exclamation. 

“From now on I have two great ob- 
jects in life. The first is to win you, the 
second is to break the owner.of Wild- 
fire.”’ 

The situation appealed to Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s sense of humor. 

“You are going to break the owner 
of Wildfire? Well, wont that be nice? 
Shake!”’ she cried, as peal followed peal 
of laughter, while Garrison looked at 
her in amazement. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Of the thousands who attend the 
races as spectators but few ever give a 
thought to the trainer, the man who 
prepares a horse for a race. Much is 
written and pictured of the owner, 
jockey, and racer, but little of the man 
who teaches and coaches, watches and 
nurses his charges to make. that one 
final burst of speed which lands him 
first under the wire. His occupation is 
analogous to the man behind the gun. 
The war lord gets the credit for winning 
the battle, because his men could shoot 
straighter or more frequently than his 
enemy. 

The trainer’s quarters is a land of 
mystery, even to the veteran racegoer. 
The trainer’s room is a large apartment 
with double barn doors. It is located on 
the left of the center of the building, 
which is always divided into two sec- 
tions by an archway. The floor is car- 
peted. On the walls are pictures of 
famous racers and old-fashioned chro- 
mos. In one corner is a bed with a light 
iron frame. There is a bureau, a wash- 
stand, his trunk and a small table on 
which are his account-books and his 
field-glasses. With the exception of two 
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chairs with straight backs, the rest of 


the furniture consists of rocking-chairs. 


There is also a wooden rocking-chair of 
great capacity with a gorgeous land- 
scape painted on the back, over which 
is thrown a knit tidy of thestylein vogue 
in the period of hoopskirts and bangs.. 

On the wall crossed American and 
Irish flags are pinned. This is not because 
of patriotism or nationality, but is a 
custom.as fixed as the college-colors ina 
freshman’s room. : 

In one corner of the room the trainer 
has a cupboard for bandages and lo- 
tions. Off the trainer’s room, but often 
within it, are the blanket-rack and sad- 
dle and bridle-pegs. Here is where he 
allows his artistic instinct to run riot in 
the arrangement of blankets, which are 
of more colors than the coat of Joseph. 

Donovan was seated at his desk 
checking up his feed-accounts an hour 
before the Ocean Stakes were to be run. 
A frown wrinkled his brow. He nipped 
viciously the unlighted cigar in the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

From the paddock the bugle call 
“Saddling”’ drifted down the Summer 
air. The martial notes roused him from 
his study of the figures. 

“Bud! Bud! For the love of Mike, 
where is that kid? Bud! Bud!” 

In response to his call there tumbled 
into the stable an odd little specimen of 
boyhood. It was “ Bud,” valet to Dono- 
van and errand-boy for Mrs. Barrington. 
Round-faced and plump, his run was 
more the amble of a Dobbin than the 
sprint of Wildfire. His ambition in life 
was to be a jockey. Love of good eating, 
and Donovan saw he had the best, 
caused his hopes to fade away as his 
paunch increased. He knew no parents. 
His sister, Mamie, was in a city home. 
Bud came with the stable asa part of the 
inheritance. John Barrington had taken 
a liking to him in his days of ownership 
and Donovan made him a pet. 

As the boy darted in the door; almost 
stumbling into Donovan’s arms when 
he arose from-~- his desk, the trainer 
asked: 

“Where have you been? Shooting 
craps, eh?”’ 

Bud could lie with a very serious face. 
“No, sir!”’ 

“What?”’ yelled Donovan. 






















































“Yes, sir!”” Bud corrected himself 
when he saw that further fibbing could 
not be concealed. “I got three dollars 
now.” 

“Take that bucket and get out of 
here!” 

Donovan tossed a water-bucket at 
the boy. Bud caught it but the velocity 
was so great as to almost carry him 
through the door. Donovan grinned at 
the boy’s woeful look as the utensil 
caught him in his paunch. 

“What are you doing?” he asked 
Chappy’s valet, as that factotum rushed 
from the door to the stable-entrance 
diagonally opposite. 

“T done been gettin’ these pants 
pressed for Mr. Raster. After he wins 
dat big race to-day he wants to dress up 
in his finest so he can mingle.” 

“Oh! it’s like that, is it?”’ grumbled 
Donovan. 

The valet stood aside to let the jockey 
enter and the trainer reseated himself 
at his desk. He looked up when he heard 
Hortense open the door. 

“ Hello! What do you want?” was his 
greeting for her. 

“Could you inform me of Mr. Dono- 
van’s whereabouts?” she asked. 

“Yes, I’m Donovan,” he replied. 

“Well, sir, I was sent over here to— 
to—!” 

She paused. Her eyes had fallen on 
Chappy. Her face shone with happiness 
and adoration. 

“Well, what is it? What is it?’ de- 
manded Donovan, impatiently. 

Hortense clapped her hands in ec- 
stasy. 

“Tt am Mr. Raster.” 

Rushing to his side she seized his 
hand and pumped his arm vigorously. 

Chappy looked bored but was highly 
flattered. 

“Do you know him?’ Donovan 
asked her. 

“T has met the gentleman, though I 
aint never been introduced to him in 
the correct, proper, and social way! 
Aint he the wonderfuilest man?” again 
feasting her eyes upon him. 

“He’s all right,” laughed Donovan. 
“ But what do you want with me?” 

“ Am you Mr. Donovan?” 
“Yes. I told you that before.” 
.Hortense handed Donovan a note, 
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glancing shyly at Chappy as she did 
so. 
“A note for you from lady,” she ex- 
plained. “I aint never had no notes 
from any gentleman,” was her coy sug- 
gestion to the jockey. 

“Mebbe you will before long,” was 
Chappy’s quick reply. 

Donovan read the note and replied: 
“ All right! Tell her sure. I will be wait- 
ing for her, and tell the lady there is 
nothing to it—it’s a walkover.” 

“Oh! you mean dat horse Wildfire, 
don’t you? Is Mrs. Barrington goin’ to 
bet a little money on Wildfire to-day? I 
aint never heard tell of her bettin’!” 

Hortense grew inquisitive. The bet- 
ting fever rose in her veins. Donovan 
tried to squelch her with his gruffness. 

“No, she isn’t going to bet. You 
mosey back now and put my answer up 


on the bulletin-board.”’ 


“Yas, sir, Mr. Donovan.” 

She was subdued for a moment, but 
returned to her search for information 
with Chappy as her victim. 

“Oh, Mr. Raster, is you all goin’ to 
ride dat horse Wildfire to-day?” 

“T reckon I is,” he grinned. 

“Then I wishes you luck. And I 
wishes you would remember for my 
sake when you is urgin’ round dat track 
with the dust of confliction in yo’ eyes 
and the other horse’s head is at yo’ 
flank. I wish you would remember dat 
I’m-gwine ’r have five dollars on you 
and if you don’t carry dat five dollars to 
victory it will make me lose my faith in 
de sterner sex. Good-by, Mr. Donovan. 
Good-by, Mr. Raster. You’se certainly 
der wonderfullest man.” 

Hortense waved her handkerchief at 
Chappy and vanished. The jockey 
looked after her contemptuously. 

“ Five dollars. Some women certainly 
is pikers!”’ 

.The post-call of the bugler drew him 
to the window. Donovan called him 
over to the desk and asked: 

“ How do you like Wildfire?” 

“Dat horse has got human intelli- 
gence, Mr. Donovan. I aint never saw 
no animal like her. And fit—Say! I wish 
dis was der suburban, dat’s all.” : 

Chappy had fallen in love with the 
pride’of the;stable. Donovan‘arose and 
laid his hand on his shoulder. The ~ 








































trainer warmed up at once to anyone 
who took a liking to Wildfire. 

“You ride accordin’ to orders and 
you can’t lose,” he counseled. “Let 
Jackdaw make the pace while you trail 
along in a comfortable position till you 
strike the stretch. Then—go after it!” 

“Yes, sir, I understands,’”’ nodded 
Chappy. _ 

“That little mare is the gamest horse 
that ever looked through a bridle. She’s 
got the heart ofa lion but she’s as finicky 
as a woman. And talk about likes 
and dislikes—well, when she took to 
you as she did in her exercise-gallop 
this mornin’, I says to myself, ‘it’s all 
over butshoutin’andcashin’theticket.’” 

Donovan had grown very much in 
earnest. He knew Wildfire was fit. He 
was certian nothing could beat her if 
she was ridden according to orders. 
Monte Green’s sickness was a bit of 
hard luck, but the situation was not one 
over which to worry. What he needed 
most was to install in Chappy’s breast 
his own confidence and have the boy 
ride to his orders. 

Chappy’s breast swelled with pride. 

“She certainly done seem like takin’ 
quite a fancy to me! But most horses 
does. Huh! An der women, too.” 

Strutting ‘to the mirror he straight- 
ened his tie and patted his hair, which 
would kink in spite of all the pomatum 
he used. 

Donovan laughed at his conceit and 
observed: “That’s one of the many 
things about horse-racin’ that’s got me 
wingin’. When there’s real full grown 
men on earth why should the women 
chase after runts like you jockeys?” 

“Dey does just the same!” assented 
Chappy. 

“T know it.” 

“So do I.” 

Realizing that Chappy would harp 
on this subject as long as he was en- 
couraged, Donovan reverted to the 
race. 

“T'll give you your final instructions 
just before the race,” he said. 

“Don’t Mr. Duffy never give no or- 
ders?”’ 

Chappy was again before the mirror. 

“Don’t you bother about Duffy.” 

Donovan looked at the boy suspi- 
ciously.; Brushing aside a thought of 
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treachery, he added: ‘‘ He never inter- 
feres with me.”’ 

“Some of der boys say dey aint neber 
seen him at all,’’ Chappy insisted. 

“What of it?’”’ growled Donovan. 

“He must ’a’ be a mighty queer man 
to run a stable. If I owned a lot of 
horses I'd jest nach’ally come around 
to see em once in a while.” 

The answer showed that Chappy only 
wanted to gossip and knew nothing of 
the facts. Donovan felt, however, he 
must get his mind off the subject. His 
answer was not encouraging. 

“Mebbe you would. But Mr. Duffy’s 
different. He only shows up on impor- 
tant occasions.” 

“ Well, if I owned a horse like Wild- 
fire, I cert’nly would feast my eyes on 
her at least two or three times a day.” 

Donovan swung over to Chappy’s 
side as if nearness would make his reply 
all the more emphatic. Chappy must be 
silenced. 

“Let me put you wise to this one 
thing. If I—” 

He stopped. 

John Duffy stood in the doorway of 
the stable. Entering, he greeted Dono- 
van as cordially as his nature permitted. 

“Mr. Duffy,” snarled Donovan. 

Chappy gazed curiously at Duffy. To 
him he was his employer and the owner 
of a famous horse. “So that’s Mr. Duf- 
fy!” he said very quietly. 

“Wont keep you a minute. How’s 
Wildfire?” asked Duffy. 

“T guess she'll do.’’ Donovan was 
concise and coldly polite. He did not 
wish to quarrel then. 

“Good enough to win?” 

Duffy acted as if he owned the stable 
and was conferring with his trainer. 
Chappy was deeply impressed. 

“Tell you better after the race is 
over,’ was Donovan’s reply. 

“Good,” answered Duffy, walking 
toward Chappy, but Donovan inter- 
vened. Balked, Duffy laughed and said: 

“This is Raster—our jockey.” 

“Yes, our jockey!’’ Donovan was 
sneering at Duffy's assumption of 
ownership, but in doing so failed to con- 
sider what effect it would have on the 
impressionable Chappy. 

“He’s ridin’ a mighty fine horse. 
She’ll be a hot favorite, too—about 8 to 
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s, I guess—unless Garrison throws a 
bunch of coin into the ring on Jackdaw,” 
was Duffy’s next shot. 

“Garrison?’’ Donovan was startled 
by the news. 

_ “Yes. He bought Jackdaw this morn- 
ing.” 

Donovan whistled and said: “ He did, 
eh?” 

The bookmaker was secretly elated 
over the effect that the information he 
had given of the purchase made on 
Donovan. To make it the more effective 
he added: 

“Thinks he has a chance with him, 
too. But if Wildfire’s fit and Chappy 
here rides a good race there’s nothing to 
it!” 

Donovan did not hear him. “‘ Eh!”’ he 
ejaculated mechanically. 

Going out of the door, Duffy sneered: 
“T thought that news about Garrison 
would surprise you. So long.” 

“ Don’tslam the door,’’ was Donovan’s 
only retort. 

“So that’s Mr. Duffy?” said Chappy. 

“Yes. That’s Mr. Duffy.” 

Donovan was nettled by Duffy’s ac- 
tions. 

“Mr. John Duffy?” repeated Chappy. 

“Yes. If you must know, he’s Mr. 
John Duffy.” 

Donovan sank into his seat at his 
desk to ponder over the new turn the 
race had taken. Chappy, seeing he could 
learn nothing more, strolled into the 
stable. 


CHAPTER IX 


“ Hello! Donovan!” was Ralph’s cor- 
dial greeting as he entered the trainer’s 
quarters full of spirits and animation. 

He knew that he ought not to be at the 
track and if discovered his punishment 
would be severe. Circumstances added 
spice to the stolen interview. Moreover 
the zest for betting was strong within 
him and he sought Donovan’s advice. 

“Hello, Mr. Woodhurst. Sit down,” 
invited Donovan. 

As he accepted the proferred chair, 
Ralph asked anxiously: 

“Everything all right?” 

“Sure!” answered Donovan. 

“ And Wildfire?”’ 
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“A cinch!’’ Donovan’s confidence, 
although shaken, had returned. 

Ralph paused before replying. He 
spoke very slowly when he told the 
trainer: 

“I’m taking a long chance to-day, 
Donovan. It’s make or break with me. 
I’ve got to pay a certain party a lot of 
money and the only way to get it is to 
make a plunge on Wildfire. If she 
loses—” 

Ralph shuddered at the thought of 
what would happen if the little mare 
did not win. 

Donovan pitied the lad. He had seen 
sO many instances just like Ralph’s. 
Young men full of hope, with good ad- 
vantages, fighting to make their way in 
the world only to succumb to the lure of 
the track. At first they bet for fun, then 
it became a habit and lastly, nothing 
more or less than a mental malady. 

It ended so often in petty peculation 
with, at best, the loss of position or 
prestige, or, at the worst, disgrace and 
prison-cell. Of the former class, idleness 
only gave its members better opportu- 
nities to attend the races. Enlistment 
in the army of those who “follow the 
ponies’’ was the final stage of the in- 
veterate bettor. From town to town, 
track to track, he wandered. Summer 
found him-_at Montreal, Toronto, or 
Windsor, and Winter in New Orleans or 
Los Angeles. Sometimes he rode in a 
sleeper; at others, he stole his way in a 
horse-car. 

He began a_ betting-commissioner 
and ended a tout. The cast-off garments 
of a trainer supplanted the fine raiment 
of his better days. For racing is a game 
no man can play—and win in the end. 

Donovan made racing a study. He 
bet rarely and then only as a merchant 
would make an investment. Not only 
did he know when to begin—but he had 
that faculty possessed by so few bettors 
—he knew when to quit. : 

Leaning over the table he laid his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder and said: 

“She wont lose. But let me tell you 
something. Wildfire doesn’t run every 
day and you want to start pretty soon 
and build a spite-fence between you and 
the betting-ring. You aint cut out for 
this business.” 

Ralph smiled boyishly at Donovan’s 


















seriousness, but Donovan’s confidence 
brightened him up. 

“T know it,” he said. “And just as 
soon as Wildfire sets me right—I’m 
through.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Donovan, whole- 
heartedly. 

“You don’t know what this race 
means to me. it’s not only the money— 
it’s—everything!” Ralph had another 
moment of staidness. 

“That’s all. right. We'll win sure,” 
encouraged Donovan. 

Ralph sighed with relief, “ I hope so,” 
as he picked up a program and walked 
to the window which overlooked the 
stretch. 

Donovan -was about to speak again 
when Bertie entered with Janet and 
Myrtle. 

Ralph halted at the sight, glancing in 
dismay at Donovan, who pretended to 
be very busy inspecting a bridle with 
his back to the young visitors. 

Myrtle first spied Ralph. 

“Ralph!” she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What are you doing here?” 

“Why, I—” he paused. Pulling him- 
self together, he glibly responded, “I 
overheard Bertie ask you two to go 
with him while he bought Wildfire and 
I came ahead as a sort of reception- 
committee.” 

“TI see,” answered Myrtle, joining 
him with Janet at the window. 

“ Jolly good of you, old chap. It was 
really,” cried Bertie, who cut off Dono- 
van’s attempt to escape by another 
door. “I say, could I have a few 
minutes’ interview with mr. Duffy?” 
he said to him. 

“Mr. Duffy aint—” 

Donovan’s ill humor was poorly con- 
cealed. 

“Hello! It’s the plumber again,” 
shouted Bertie, with amused surprise. 
- ._ His explanation was so unexpected 

that the others in bewilderment ex- 
claimed “ Plumber!” 

“Yes. I met him yesterday,” rejoined 
Bertie, walking towards his companion. 

Donovan detained him. 

“ Notme,” hedeclared. “ Mebrother.” 

Bertie gazed at him closely. Such a 
remarkable resemblance seemed im- 
possible. “Your brother?” he ques- 
tioned, 
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“Sure. Everybody mixes us up.” We 
look so much alike you can’t tell us 
apart, and we look so much apart you 
can’t¢tell us alike—you know my 
brother the plumber, don’t you, Mr. 
Woodhurst?”’ 

Behind Bertie’s back Donovan sig- 
naled violently to Ralph to acquiesce to 
any statement he might make. Ralph 
caught his meaning and answered: 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“I never saw such a resemblance,” 
was Bertie’s comment. 

“Sh! We’re twins!” whispered Dono- 
van. 

“Twins!” gaspetl the confused iden- 
tifier. 

Donovan became jocose. “Do you 
see this scar on his face? Well, I haven’t 
got it.” 

“Oh! Extraordinary!’ was Bertie’s 
doubtful reply. ‘“ And are you connected 
here, Mr. Donovan?”’ he continued. 

“That's what,’’ assented Donovan. 

“Then if you could manage for me to 
see Mr. Duffy, I—”’ 

“Can’t. Don’t expect him to be here 
no more to-day.” 

Donovan’s answer to Bertie was 
made with such an air of finality that a 
less irrepressible person would have 
been squelched completely. Not so with 
him, however, for he continued: 4 

“That's too bad. I wanted to talk to 
him about buying Wildfire.” 

“Tt would cost you a swell bunch of 
coin to do that,” responded Donovan. 

The slangy reply was all Greek to 
Bertie. “I beg your pardon?” he mur- 
mured politely. 

“ Don’t mention it,’”” mimicked Dono- 
van. 

“Oh! I wont!” was the bland re- 
sponse of Bertie, as he picked up a pic- 
ture from the desk, asking: ‘‘Is that 
Wildfire’s picture?’ 

“Yep.”” Donovan became laconic. 

““ Ripping looking horse, isn’t he?—” 

Donovan looked at him in utter dis- 
gust. “ Yes, she is! Aint he,”’ he scoffed. 

Unabashed, Bertie’s next request 

as: “I say, the ladies would be awfully 
pleased, I am sure, if you would permit 
us to see Wildfire in her stall.”’ 

Ralph chuckled and by a gesture led 
the girls to Bertie’s side to get him away 
from the subject of stables. 























Donovan straightened to his full 
height with indignation and fairly 
yelled: 

“Why, it’s only half an hour till she 
goes to post. And say, there’s a heap 
more than money on this race to-day— 
the little mare has got to go out and get 
there, and she mustn’t be bothered by 
having any rubberneck wagons drivin’ 
around her. Why, I wouldn’t show her 
—not if the King of England walked 
in here leading Dick Croker by the 
hand.” 

“Goodness! I hadn’t any idea race- 
horses were so carefully guarded,” mur- 
mured Janet. 

Donovan, less ruffled by her attempts 
to soothe him, answered more calmly: 

“Well, we don’t take any chances 
around here. Wildfire has to go out and 
do her bit of hard work in a litt'e while 
and you can bet until race time it’s the 
cozy corner for hers.” 

“ Quite right! Quite right!” approved 
Bertie. 

“ Behave, Lord Pendegrest,”’ growled 
Donovan. “ A Happy New Year.” 

The trainer entered the stable to take 
another look at Wildfire before she was 
led to the paddock. Bertie and Janet 
busied themselves looking at the pic- 
tures with which Donovan had adorned 
the walls of his quarters. 

Speaking in lowered tones, in order 
that Ralph alone might hear her, Myrtle 
said: 

“T hope Mr. Almsworth doesn’t men- 
tion to your father that we’ve been here. 
He’d be very angry, and it’sallmy fault. 
If you hadn’t known I was coming 
you wouldn’t be here, would you, 
Ralph?” 

She felt that all was not right in 
Ralph’s presence in the stable and 
sought to shield him from harm—a 
trait so strong in every woman, whether 
of high or low degree, when danger 
threatens one she loves, that its exhibi- 
tion makes every thoughtful man sneer 
at his own weakness when he hears the 
“stronger sex’’ so glibly quoted in de- 
fense of man’s superiority. 

“No, of course not. I—” 

Ralph disliked the idea of taking 
refuge behind Myrtle’s skirts, but he 
had so much at stake on the race that 
he must find some way to free himself 
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from her and get to the track. Myrtle 
would not accept any excuse he might 
frame. 

“Well, I wont stay to see any races,” 
she said. “Janet and Mr. Almsworth 
has tried to persuade me that I ought 
to spend the afternoon here, but I sim- 
ply wont. You will go home with me, 
wont you, Ralph? And we will spend 
the afternoon quietly together. Just 
you and me.” 

She took his arm to accompany him 
back home, 

Ralph hesitated. Volubly he ex- 
plained: 

“Yes, of course, I will walk home 
with you, but—well, tobefrank withyou, 
Myrtle, I have an appointment this 
afternoon for a little while, but I will 
come right back to the house after- 
wards.” 

“Oh, what sort of an appointment,” 
Myrtle pouted. 

The beat of hoofs was heard faintly 
down the track. Shrill cries and cheer- 
ing, subdued by distance, drifted into 
the room from the closely packed 
stands and field. 

Ralph glanced toward the windows. 
Hurriedly he said: 

“Oh, it’s just a business-affair, You 
see, father gave me the money for the 
house this morning, and I’ve—” 

“You have paid it?” cried Myrtle, 


gleefully. 
“No, not yet,” faltered Ralph. 
Bertie, meantime, walked boldly 


towards the stable. As he was about to 
enter, Donovan’s bulky form opposed 
further passage. Bertie grinned sheep- 
ishly. His examination of racing para- 
phernalia was blocked by Donovan 
gradually edging Janet and him toward 
the young couple at the window. 

“Oh, of course not! How silly! That’s 
what you’re going to do this afternoon. 
Well, that’s all right. But you must 
promise to come right back as soon as 
you have paid it, wont you?” begged 
Myrtle. 

The taps of running hoofs swelled in- 
to a rumble. Into the stretch swung the 
contenders, jockeys urging their pant- 
ing mounts with low cries and stifled 
oaths. The creak of leather, the swish of 
the cutting whip punctuated by the ap- 
proving calls or exhortations of excited 
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bettors on the lawn interrupted Ralph’s 
answer of “Certainly.” 

He yielded to the strain and ran to the 
window. “There they go!” he shouted. 

A faint cloud of dust was settling 
slowly back on the course. Myrtle 
caught a glimpse of the horses nearing 
the finishing post. 

“Oh, there’s the track over there, 
isn’t it?’’ she cried. 

“Why, yes—so it is.”’ Bertie was al- 
ways sure to recognize the obvious. 

Ralph, pointing out of the window, 
explained with enthusiasm: “ Just over 
there is where they turn into the 
stretch. You see, the horses in a race 
come right up the track here, and then 
when they are almost opposite this 
window they turn and go off in that 
direction to the finishing post.” 

“This would be a splendid place to 
watcha race, wouldn’t it?’ cried Myrtle. 

“Oh, not so very—you couldn’t see 
the finish from here and the finish is 
always the most exciting part of it. All 
you can see from here is the entrance 
of the horses into the stretch and gener- 
ally a race is won or lost after you get 
into the stretch,” continued Ralph. 

“Oh, you know an awful lot about 
the race-track, don’t you, Ralph?” 
Myrtle proudly asked. 

Ralph flushed and replied: “Just 
what I have picked up from reading in 
the papers.” 

Janet was bored, however, by the 
track and the conversation. She ex- 
pressed herself plainly to Bertie. 

“Very interesting, I’ll admit, but I 
simply can’t get enthusiastic over 
horses.” 

“ No.”’ 

“T feel sure that Mrs. Barrington was 
quite disgusted with me last night when 
I said I would rather sit down to a 
game of bridge than ride behind the 
best horse in the world.” 

‘‘How do you know she was dis- 
gusted?”’ Bertie politely asked. 

Janet laughed in remembrance of the 
incident and replied: 

“Oh, I could tell by the celerity with 
which she changed the subject.” 

Turning to Myrtle, she put the ques- 
_ tion: 

“Now, Myrtle, which do you like 
best—horses or bridge?” 
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“Oh, horses! I love horses! I would 
give anything in the world to see a fine 
horse-race, but—well, you see, Ralph 
isn’t permitted to see them, and—”’ 

Bertie guffawed. 

Donovan seated at the table rolling 
bandages, laughed for the first time 
since the young people entered the 
stable. 

Janet smiled and solemnly quoted: 

““Whither thou goest, I will go,’ 
et cetera.” 

Donovan, pointing at Bertie, -gravely 
interjected: “Take it with you, lady.” 

“T beg your pardon?” Janet tried to 
snub the impervious Donovan. 

She turned to Ralph. 

“ And you, Ralph—horses or bridge?” 

Ralph did not answer at once. Gain- 
ing courage he said: 

“ Horses—if I dared.” 

Again Janet laughed. 

“The awful shadow of the stern and 
unrelenting parent will certainly fall 
over your household..And you, Mr. 
Almsworth—horses or bridge?”’ 

Bertie stuttered and stammered over 
his answer. For once he was nonplussed. 

Donovan added to his confusion by 
saying: 

“Speak up, little one, you are among 
friends.” 

“I beg your pardon—” faltered 
Bertie. 

“Keep the change,’’ Donovan airily 
answered. 

Bertie paid no more attention to 
Donovan and remarked: 

“Well, you see, I am compelled to 
interest myself in horses on account of 
my brother—promised him, don’t you 
know. Personally I prefer bridge.” 

“T do, too, so the cut makes us part- 
ners,’ smiled Janet. 

“Charmed, I’m sure.” 

Bertie raised his top hat and bowed. 
“T would much rather go home and 
have a rubber or two than stay at this 
stuffy old race track,” Janet exclaimed. 
“What do you say, Myrtle?” 

Ralph spoke to Myrtle before she 
could reply. 

“Don’t you think it would be all 
right to stay a little while?” 

“No. You see I came here with Janet 
and Mr. Almsworth.” 

Janet turned to Bertie for his reply. 














All holding up their hands as if they 
contained cards for a rubber of bridge, 
Bertie was the first to speak: 

“T'll bridge it.” 

“T make it ‘Home,’” was Ralph’s 
play. “May I play ‘Home?’” asked 
Ralph. 

“Tf you please,’’ laughed Myrtle. 

Laughing and giggling, they took 
their leave. Bertie paused at the door to 
wave Donovan farewell, saying, “ Ta-ta, 
Twinsie, old boy.” : 

When Donovan recovered his breath 
he said: “That guy looks like ten cents 
worth of goodness gracious.” 

Running his fingers through his hair 
he added: “They’ve got a nerve, com- 
ing around here on a busy day with 
their society gabble. 

“*T'll bridge it!’ Bridget who?” 


CHAPTER X 


Bud’s mode of physical progression 
in his world of the race-track was by a 
series of rushes. To him it was imma- 
terial how long he dallied in one spot, 
but when he moved to his next halting 
place his little legs fanned the air. Thus 
he made an entrance into the stable as 
Donovan’s guests departed. Catching 
sight of Donovan he sought to escape, 
but as he was too plump to turn on his 
own wheel-base, the trainer nabbed him. 

Bud grinned and cried: 

“Gee! I got even money. If dem 
booksies knew the truth dey wouldn’t 
give me 1 to 9.” 

“Where have you been, Bud?”’ in- 
terrogated Donovan, pretending to be 


very angry. 


“T’ve been over plantin’ me savin’s 


on Wildfire, that’s where I been, Mr. 
Donovan, and I’ve got down t’ree dol- 
lars to win at evens. That’ll be six I'll 
get. Gee, I can feel it rattling in my 
pocket now,” chuckled Bud, juggling 
imaginary loose change in his pocket. 
Streamlets of sweat coursed down his 
dust-covered face. With the back of his 
hand he had marked and streaked a 
countenance distended by the wildest 
and happiest of smiles. 

“TI thought you were saving up for 
your little sister Mamie?” asked Dono- 
van severely. 
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“Sure I am—dis is an investment I 
made for her.”’ 

Bud spoke with the air of importance 
of a railroad-magnate buying a tin-pot 
railroad from a committee of farmer 
stockholders. 

“ Aninvestment?”’ laughed Donovan. 

Bud swaggered about the stable with 
his thumbs hooked in his vest at the 
arm-holes. 

“Sure he answered. Mamie’s goin’ 
out wid der fresh-air kids next week. 
And what’s three—a shoestring! But 
six—dat’s a roll, see!”’ 

Bud measured the size of his wad 
with his pudgy fingers. 

“You’re the limit, Bud. But you 
shouldn’t bet your money like that. 
Here’s a tip for you—” 

Donovan gestured to the boy to come 
to his side. Placing his arm about his 
shoulder, he added affectionately: 

“Get it framed and stick it where 
you'll see it every morning the minute 
you tumble out of the hay: ‘ Never bet 
unless you can afford to lose.’” 

Bud’s indignation puckered his face 
into a comical frown. The idea of Wild- 
fire’s defeat had never entered his head. 

“Lose nothin’, Mr. Donovan,” he 
said in disgust. “Say, that little pit-a- 
pat of a horse is goin’ after that race an’ 
when dey come into der stretch she'll 
make dem skates looked like dey was 
nailed to der grass.” 

“ That’s what she will, Bud,” assented 
Donovan, heartily. 

In longing tones Bud remarked: 

“T wish I could ha’ got a longer price, 
though. I think Mamie could use about 
ten.” 

Donovan patted the boy on the 
shoulder and assured him: “ We'll see 
about that. Have you straightened up — 
my room yet?” he asked. 

Bud responded, “No, but I'll attend 
to me household duties dis very minute. 
Where is de gentleman smoke?”’ . 

“ Who ? ” 

Bud swelled his chest and in panto- 
mime imitated the jockey taking a cigar 
from his mouth, holding it at arm’s 
length and flicking off the imaginary 
ashes with his little finger. 

Donovan laughed at his mimicry, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Oh! Raster.” 

“ Dat’s de guy,” chuckled Bud. 
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“ Heis ready for the race, Isuppose—”’ 

“T aint got him sized up yet; I aint 
made up my mind whether he’s fit to 
associate with our horse or not, but if 
he don’t ride a good race to-day I'll 
have to call him up to the captain’s 
desk and speak real harsh to him!” 
_. The boy tapped the trainer on the 

chest lightly and. darted to the stairs 

leading to Donovan’s bedroom over his 
office. Climbing them, however, was not 
SO easy. 

When near the top Donovan called 
him. Bud panted a “ Hello!” 

“Throw me down that bridle that’s 
hanging on the top peg,’ Donovan 
commanded. 

Gingerly he seized the article and 
tossed it to the trainer, saying: 

“Don’t let it touch the ground; it’s 
Wildfire’s bridle. I might lose me six.” 

Donovan caught the bridle and an- 
swered: “Hurry-up with that work now. 
I want you.” 

“All right,” was the answer from 
above. 

Donovan was hanging the bridle on 
the peg with a saddle when Mrs. Bar- 
rington softly entered, replying, “ All 
right, to be sure,” to Bud’s answer. 

Of Donovan, she asked: 

“Did you get my note?” 

Hastily slipping on his coat the trainer 
replied: “ Yes, Mrs. Barrington, and you 
needn’t worry; everything is aces.”’ 

“I know—I know. I have.absolute 
confidence in Wildfire and you, but— 
well, I simply can’t help being anxious. 
So much depends on this race that I 
have—I shouldn’t come here to-day—I 
know it!” 

“Perhaps you are right, ma’am,” 
assented Donovan. 

“But I do so want to put my arms 
around Wildfire’s neck,” she glanced 
toward the stable, “and give her one 
big hug. I want to whisper in her ear 
how much this race means to me! Oh! 
Donovan, I hate to think of letting her 
go—even if we do get a-big price. Just 
think, Donovan, if somebody bought 
her who wouldn’t he kind to her?” 

He smiled at her anxiety about the 
mare’s future and allayed her fears with 
the assurance: 

“Say, don’t worry about Wildfire, 


Mrs. Barrington. Did you ever see any- 


body that didn’t have loving words for 
their bank-account? Did you ever know 
anybody that threw ice at their meal- 
ticket? It don’t make no difference who 
gets Wildfire, if you want to sell her— 
she’ll always he treated-right because 
she’s the goods.” 

“She is the goods, Donovan, and no 
mistake. But how about Raster? Do 
you think he will ride a good race ?”’ Mrs. 
Barrington spoke warmly of her favorite 
racer. 

“Oh, he’s all right! He’s kinder fat 
headed but that don’t count against 
him. He’s on the level, all right.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington started for Wild- 
fire’s stall. 

“T’ m going to see Wildfire now. I can 
give her some sugar, can’t I?” she 
asked, taking the sweets from her hand- 
kerchief. 

Donovan halted her. 
lumps have you got?” 

“Four,” she replied, showing them 
to him. 

“Give them to me. I'll keep them un- 
til after the race.”’ 

As she surrendered the sugar she 
laughed and said: 

“You’re a very careful man, aren’t 
you, Donovan?” 

“ You've got to be careful in the race- 
horse business,’’ he explained. 

“Oh! if I could only stay and see the © 
race!’’ sighed the widow. 

“Why don’t you?” 

The trainer put the question with 
eagerness. 

The novelty of the idea was very ap- 
pealing. She sat.down in her trainer’s 
rocking-chair to think it over. After a 
moment’s pause she cried: 

“Oh! I couldn’t. I couldn’t. I’d get 
so excited I’d scream; I know I would. 
Somebody would be sure to notice it 
and—no, it’s impossible.” 

“You could stop here and nobody 
would see you—you can watch them 
coming down and going into the stretch 
from that window there.” 

Donovan dangled the temptation be- 
fore her. 

She half arose from the chair to go to 
the window, but sank back with re- 
nunciation, “ No, no! I couldn’t.” 

“Go on,§do it, Mrs. Barrington,” 
pleaded Donovan. “ You aint takin’ no 
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chances; nobody is going to be here ex- 
cept Bud—and you’ve seen him often 
enough.” 

“T wonder! I wonder!”’ she pondered, 
moving toward the coveted window. 
“Tf I really could! Oh! wouldn’t it be 
. heavenly to see dear old Wildfire fight- 
ing her way to victory with the sunlight 
dancing on her glossy back. Are you 
sure there wont be anybody here, 
Donovan?”’ 

Donovan encouraged her. “Not a 
soul except Bud. You can have a re- 
served seat in that window over there 
and there wont be nobody to bother 
you.” 

Mrs. Barrington laughed nervously. 
“T’m half tempted.” Her eyes twinkled 
at the thought of seeing the race under 
such circumstances. 

Donovan became boyish in his stimu- 
lation of Mrs. Barrington. 

“Go ahead. Do it,’’ he coaxed. 

“I think I will,” she reluctantly 
yielded. 

“Why, of course you will,” he heartily 
replied. 

“Oh, but I must go home first,’’ Mrs. 
Barrington explained. “ Dr. Woodhurst 
telephoned me this morning he wanted 
to see me on a very important matter. 
I'll leave word there that I’ve gone out 
driving.” 

“And when you come back, come in 
through the side entrance here,’’ said 
Donovan, pointing to a side door. “ You 
can go home that way so as to get the 
lay of the land. Just follow the path on 
the left there, and it will take you up to 
the main road.” 

“That’s splendid, Donovan,” cried 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“Fine! Now just wait a minute and 
I'll have Wildfire taken out of the stall 
so you can see her.”’ 

Donovan entered the stable, leaving 
her alone in the quarters. 

“T'll do it! I'll come back,” cried 
Mrs. Barrington, with her hand on the 
knob of the door leading to the pathway. 

Before she could open it she was 
startled by a voice saying: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Barrington?” 

Mrs. Barrington turned to face John 
Garrison, who stood in the doorway, 
smiling, with his hat in-his hand. She 
greeted him nervously: 
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“Oh! How do you do, Mr. Garrison?” 
“T saw you come in and I’ve been 
waiting outside for you to come out.” 

He entered, closing the door. 

“Really?” was all Mrs. Barrington 
could reply. 

“Tt was all right for me to wait for 
you to come out, wasn’t it?” 

He sensed that Mrs. Barrington was 
not at her ease and fancied that he had 
blundered. Garrison desiredeitherto give 
her time to recover her wits or permit 
himself to withdraw gracefully. They 
plunged at once into a light conversa- 
tional duel. 

“Oh! Yes, yes, of course—I suppose 
so.’’ She was still unsettled. 

“Then if—it was all right for me to 
wait for you to come out, I appeal to 
the court and ask if it isn’t all right for 
me to come in and see why you don’t . 
come out.” 

Dropping into the humor, the widow 
answered: 

“I quite appreciate the legal phrase- 
ology in which you clothe your remarks, 
Mr. Garrison, and I refuse to answer by 
advice of counsel.” 

“T wouldn’t take my life in my hands 
for any other woman, Mrs. Barrington,” 
laughingly continued Garrison. 

“Indeed! And what deadly risk do 
you run by coming in here?” she asked 
in mock earnestness. © 

“This is my rival’s establishment.” 

Garrison glanced about him. 

“Your rival?” 

She did not grasp his meaning. 

“Yes, Duffy,” he explained. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was almost a 
question. 

“Yes, and Iam going out to beat him 
to-day. I bought Jackdaw for that 
special purpose. John Duffy’s poor old 
Wildfire will be a fallen idol before sun- 
down.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

Her answer was a surprise. But a few - 
hours before she had cheered: his deter- 
mination to drive Duffy to the wall. 

“Too bad?” he faltered. 

“ Yes. I hate to see an idol fall. I think 
idols always look so much better on 
their pedestals,’’ she rejoined. 

Garrison was taken back. He realized 
the reply was only on the surface and 
there was a deeper meaning in her con- 
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versation. He was too shrewd, however, 
to attempt to fathom a woman’s whims. 
Mentally he decided to tell her his full 
plans. In all seriousness he added: 

“Well, it’s a fight.to the finish be- 
tween Duffy and me, and I don’t think 
I shall quit a loser.”’ 

“Tam sorry for Mr. Duffy. Aren’t 
you rather inclined to be vindictive, 
Mr. Garrison?” she questioned, speak- 
ing lightly. 

“Vindictive! No! Duffy invited this 
fight and I’m going to give him all he 
wants. I am going to try to beat every 
horse of his that goes to the post.” &= 

“ Again I wish to remark— Poor Mr. 
Duffy!’” 

Garrison found this line of talk very 
hard to sustain. Before he could change 
the subject, Mr. Sanderson entered 
rather sheepishly. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Barrington? 
How do you do, Garrison?” Both ac- 
knowledged his greeting. “I saw you 
come in; I have been waiting outside 
for you to come out,” he rattled on. 

“Really!” interjected Mrs. Barring- 
ton. 

“And waiting outside for you to 
come out I saw Garrison come in, so I 
concluded that where Garrison could go 
I could go.” 

Mrs. Barrington glanced at the dis- 
comfited Garrison and observed: 

“That, too, sounds logical.” 

“I called at your house and they told 
me you had gone for a walk in the direc- 
tion of the race-track,”’ Sanderson ex- 
plained. “My new French machine ar- 
rived yesterday and it’s a corker.: I 
can’t take it out officially until you 
honor me with your presence, you 
know. What do you say, Mrs. Barring- 
ton? It’s a delightful afternoon for a 
spin.” 

“Nonsense. Mrs. Barrington is going 
to stay and see the races. Aren’t you?”’ 
interrupted Garrison. 

“ Well—” mused the widow. 

The two men stood side by side be- 
fore her like schoolboys awaiting an 
answer for a holiday plea. 

“ Well—” they both repeated. 

Mrs. Barrington laughed. “ With the 
prospect of so much delight before me, 
how am I going to decide?” 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world. 
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I was here first and I claim my rights in 
the premises,” begged Garrison. 

“Yes, but Mrs. Barrington, you must 
remember you promised to help me 
christen the new machine, and this is 
the day of the christening,” urged San- 
derson. 

Mrs. Barrington cut the Gordian 
knot with the explanation: 

“T am afraid, gentlemen, I must 
doom myself to a bitter disappointment 
in declining both invitations, and plead 
the excuse of a previous engagement.” 

Sanderson sadly remarked: “ For the 
present, at least, the gods are with you, 
Garrison, because Mrs. Barrington’s 
previous engagement seems to be well 
within the shadow of your beloved 
race-track.”’ 

“ Yes, but it is with Dr. Woodhurst.”’ 
She mocked the doctor’s tones and man- 
nerisms. 

“Oh!” they exclaimed. 

“T promised to aid him in getting 
some information which he requires for 
use in his new pamphlet.” 

Sanderson took up the imitation of 
the reformer. ‘“ Which is to annihilate 
every bookmaker and turn every race- 
track into a vegetable garden.” 

Garrison asked: “I don’t quite un- 
derstand how you can lend yourself to 
such an ignoble cause, Mrs. Barring- 
ton?” 

“Tt isn’t the cause—it’s the effect. 
You see, Dr. Woodhurst will be my sis- 
ter’s father-in-law, and there isn’t any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to further Myrtle’s 
happiness,” Mrs. Barrington enlight- 
ened them. 

“Yes, but—” 

Both looked about the stable expres- 
sively. 

“T happen to know Mr. Donovan and 
have asked him some questions. He has 
gone to get the information,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was in uni- 
son. 

“Yes, Oh!” was her mimicking reply. 

“Doubtless you don’t care for the 
presence of a third and fourth party 


- while Mr. Duffy’s trainer is imparting 


his valuable information,” suggested 
Garrison. 

“You seem to be endowed with al- 
most superhuman pefspicacity! Good- 











day, gentlemen!” Neither of the twain 
made a move to go. “I said ‘Good-day, 
gentlemen!’”’ 

“That new French machine will await 
your convenience, Mrs. Barrington, to 
go out some pleasant afternoon,” inter- 
posed Sanderson. 

“Thank you.” 

Each of the men looked at the other, 
secretly hoping he would get the last 
word alone with her. 

“Good-day, gentlemen!’’ Her fare- 
well was more emphatic. ; 

They walked to the door and again 
stopped. Garrison had taken Sanderson 
by the arm. 

Smiling sweetly and in her most for- 
mal tone, she spoke: ‘“‘ I said ‘Good-by,’ 
gentlemen!” 

“Oh, come on!” cried Garrison, pull- 
ing Sanderson out of doors. 


CHAPTER XI 


The hour for the race was fast ap- 
proaching. Donovan had hurried Chap- 
py into his racing-togs that Mrs. Bar- 
rington might have a final word with 
him. He wanted to keep his eye on the 
boy as long as he could. 

Donovan did not fear bribery, but he 
knew Chappy was too prone to talk and 
might say something about the stable 
that would make it embarrassing for his 
employer. 

Fetching Chappy intothe stable, Don- 
ovan said: 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mrs. 
Barrington, but I wanted you to pipe 
his nibs in the new suit.”’ 

The widow clapped her hands as if lost 
in admiration and cried: “Splendid!” 
She knew the value of flattery on boys. 

“Do. you think the color is becomin’ 
to me, ma’am?”’ asked Chappy, turning 
on his heel. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ the widow gushed. 

“TI was Afraid dis emerald green 
wouldn’t harmonize wid my com- 
plexion,”’ grinned Chappy. 

“ But it does perfectly.”’ 

“T’s glad o’ dat, bein’ particular 
about mah personal appearance. Thank 
you, ma’am,”’ exclaimed the delighted 
boy, casting sly glances at himself in the 
mirror, 
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“It’s getting near the race, Donovan,” 
said Mrs. Barrington. To the jockey she 
fervently said: “I wish you every suc- 
cess.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” : 

“You certainly have a fine horse to 
ride.” 

“Dat’s right, ma’am. De combina- 
tion of dat horse and me is certainly one 
dat should bring home de money.” 

Chappy was enthusiastic over his 
prospects. Mrs. Barrington had the 
faculty of conveying her confidence to 
those about her. 

Donovan seized the opportunity to 
impress upon Chappy the value of obey- 
ing his orders. 

Speaking to Mrs. Barrington, Dono- 
van said: 

“ Tf he only rides accordin’ to instruc- 
tions, he—’’ 

“If I were the owner or the trainer, 
do you know what instructions I would 
give?”’ replied Mrs. Barrington. 

“No, but I'd like to.” 

Donovan had great respect for his 
employer’s ideas on racing. 

“ Really?” she asked, in doubt, know- 
ing that trainers did not care to have 
anyone instruct their boys. 

“Sure!” vigorously assented Dono- 
van. 

“Then I'll tell you,” she began. 

Donovan motioned to Chappy to 
come closer to the speaker. He took a 
position beside her, where he could 
study the boy’s face. 

“ Listen to this, Chappy,” he ordered. 

“Yes, Mr. Donovan.” 

The boy kept his eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Barrington. Her flattery and sympathy 
had won his admiration and devotion. 
He nodded briefly to Donovan when he 
said to the widow: 

“Tell him, ma’am—just as if you did 
own her.” 

Mrs. Barrington paused thoughtfully 
before she spoke. She wished to deepen 
any impression she might have made on 
the boy. Her fortune was staked on the 
lad’s ride. It all rested with him now. 
The horse was fit and Chappy alone 
could ruin her chances. 

Speaking slowly and distinctly, she 
said: 

“Well, if I owned Wildfire I should 
say—don’t send her-out in front; let 
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someone else make the pace. It will be 
Jackdaw most likely and he’ll try to 
run Wildfire off her feet. But don’t let 
that worry you. Remember that the 
quicker he gets away in the first quarter 
the quicker he'll come back to you when 
he tires in the last quarter.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” interrupted Chappy. 

She motioned him to be silent and 
continued: 

“Ride along comfortably in about 
fifth position till just before you reach 
the stretch there.” 

Mrs. Barrington pointed out of the 
window to the spot where Ralph had 
said so many races were won and lost. 
Her voice trembled with enthusiasm. 
She was riding the race in imagina- 
tion. 

“Then let her down—go after them 
* and get them,” she cried. “ You can de- 
pend on Wildfire. She’ll give you the 
last drop of blood in her veins and the 
last ounce of strength in her body, for 
her heart is right and she’ll outgame 
them all. Remember this: No matter 
what happens, Wildfire wont quit. If 
you think she’s tiring, talk to her, but 
don’t go to the whip nor use the spur. 
She wouldn’t know what it meant, for 
she’s never felt either. Just talk to‘her, 
coax her, plead with her like a man 
talks to and coaxes and pleads with the 
woman he loves. Whisper to her: ‘ Go on 
Wildfire, old girl, go on. You can do it. 
You can do it. Everybody in the-stable 
knows you can and wants you to do it! 
Faster, girl! Faster! That’s it, you’re 
gaining. You’re gaining! You can win— 
so go on, for the sake of those who love 
you, girl, go on—go on!—’ Talk to her 
like that and she’ll go till she drops, for 
she’s a mare and she’s game.” 

Chappy never had heard a woman 
talk like Mrs. Barrington before. Her 
voice had almost broken when she 
spoke of Wildfire tiring and that only 
love and faith would carry her through. 
It grew stronger as she spoke of victory 
and ended in the full, firm tone of one 
who knows he is in the right and chal- 
lenges contradiction. 

“That goes for me, too. Understand?” 
growled Donovan, who was entranced 
but did not wish to show his feelings 
before the jockey. 

Chappy could only gasp, “ Yas, sir.” 


His eyes were saucer-like with amaze- 
ment. 

“That’s all,” snapped Donovan. 

“Yas, Mr. Donovan, I understand. 
Where’s the bridle?” the boy asked. 

Donovan handed it to him and the 
boy left the quarters to go to Wildfire’s 
stall. The widow had followed him to 
the door to give him one more word of 
encouragement. With a cry of “It’s all 
right, Donovan,” and a jolly laugh, she 
waved her handkerchief in the air and 
almost skipped like a girl as she turned 
to face—Dr. Woodhurst, who was gaz- 
ing about him in bewilderment at Dono- 
van’s trappings and household-gods. 
That worthy had sought to escape and 
was now trying to hide himself behind 
the barriers of his road-horse. 

Mrs. Barrington gave a timid little 
shriek at the sight of the doctor. Strug- 
gling to regain her composure she an- 
swered his surprised: 

“So you are here,”’ with “ Of course 
Iam. Where did you think I was?” 

“Well, well, well! How do you do, 
Mrs. Barrington!”” The doctor shook 
her hand effusively. “I just met Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Sanderson and they 
told me you were here waiting for 
me.” 

“How sweet of them!” Her tones 
showed that she meant the opposite. 

“T shall never forget your kindness. I 
hadn’t any idea you would help me un- 
til they told me.”’ 

The doctor continued to peer about 
him in that odd, perky way common to 
all near-sighted persons. His back was 
turned to Donovan, who was trying to 
reach the stable without attracting at- 
tention. The widow gestured to him to 
get away. Spying the wave of her hand 
but never dreaming of its meaning, the 
doctor seized it again and renewed 
pumping her arm. 

‘““Why how do you do!” he cried, for- 
getting his former greeting. 

“Of course I’m very glad to help 
you,” she cried in confusion, keeping 
one eye on Donovan, who was tiptoeing 
toward the door with all the grace of a 
truckhorse on an icy asphalt pavement. 

“You see, I want to finish that pam- 
phlet and get it printed at the earliest 
moment, so I concluded I had better 
come to the race-track myself this after- 














noon and gather up all the information 
I possibly could.” 

He started an oratorical flight which 
landed Donovan in his line of vision. 
The trainer was in the doorway. An- 
other instant he would have been safe. 
The doctor’s ‘‘Why how do you do?” 
checked him with such amusing abrupt- 
ness that he balanced himself first on 
his toes and then his heels as if practic- 
ing a new dance. 

Donovan faced the reformer to re- 
ceive this shot from him: 

“ This is the auctioneer I met at your 
home, isn’t it, Mrs. Barrington?” 

“Yes, this is the auctioneer. He’s 
here because—because—there are a lot 
of selling-races to-day.” 

The explanation was unique but 
satisfactory to the doctor, whose only 
knowledge of a horse-race was gained 
by once seeing the chariot race in “ Ben- 
Hur.” 

Donovan sheepishly returned to his 
desk. 

“Goin’, Goin’, almost gone,” he 
whispered hoarsely for her ear alone. 

Dr. Woodhurst was paying all his 
attention to the widow. 

“T see. And now, Mrs. Barrington, 
along what lines are you investigating 
and with what result?”’ he asked. 

“Well, doctor, I haven’t any plan of 
campaign as yet. Of course, I never dis- 
cussed the matter very fully with you 
and have been somewhat at sea with 
regard to the questions I should ask, 
but now that you are here you will 
no doubt put the questions your- 
self.” 

He was pleased by the widow’s sub- 
mission to his stronger mental qualities. 
In the end he would have his own way 
and all his conferences with her on rac- 
ing were merely an excuse to meet and 
talk to her, a fact which alone he never 
recognized. Her deference and charm- 
ing manner flustered him. He was re- 
peating “Yes, yes, of course—Thank 
you— Now—Oh!—Ah!” when he 
caught sight of Chappy, who had en- 
tered in full racing-attire. 

“What.is that?” he gasped in sur- 
prise. 

Mrs. Barrington smiled at Chappy, 
almost winked at Donovan, and replied 
facetiously: 
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“That’s what we use to bring home 
the money. That’s a jockey.” 

“Oh, a jockey!” The doctor peered 
at Chappy from head to toe. The boy, 
flattered by the inspection, thinking to 


‘add to the impressiveness of the occa- 


sion, explained: 

“Yes, sir, I’s Chappy Raster.” 

“Indeed?”’ was the doctor’s polite 
interrogatory. 

“One of the very best jockeys in the 
country,”’ the widow explained. 

“Indeed!” The doctor plainly showed 
he was no longer interested in the topic. 

“You must ha’ read about him?” 
asked Donovan, who was irritated by 
the reformer’s utter lack of interest in 
and bland patronizing of a boy upon 
whose work within the hour a fortune 
hung. 

“Tdon't think so,” he answered plain- 
ly showing a desire to renew his conver- 
sation with pretty Mrs. Barrington. 

“Never heard about me?’’ Chappy’s 
disgust was evident in every tone and 
look. 

“Quite right. I’ve neither heard nor 
read.” The doctor spoke with an air of 
crushing finality. 

“ Wouldn’t that put a coatin’ o’ frost 
on your window-pane?’’ said Donovan. 

“The ignorance o’ some people,” 
growled Chappy, scanning the doctor 
as if he were a strange product of an- 
other world. 

Donovan hitched up his trousers and 
took a long breath. 

To Chappy he said: 

“T can’t let him get away with that.” 

Once more he tried to arouse the doc- 
tor’s enthusiasm. 

“Doctor, I don’t think you got the 
name—Chappy Raster,’”’ he carefully 
explained, speaking slowly so that 
every word might be effective. 

“So I believe,’’ was the disheartening 
reply. 

“As good a judge 0’ pace as anybody, 
and as fine a pair o’ hands as any boy 
ridin’!”’ cried Donovan. 

“Then why not put his hands to ad- 
vantage—learn a good trade, like 
plumbing, for instance? Yes, or brick- 
laying. He could make a dollar and a 
quarter a day.” 

“Mercy, mercy, mercy!’’ was Mrs. — 
Barrington’s comment. 























“My goodness!” Chappy murmured. 

Donovan ‘lost all power of lively ex- 
pression. 

“Goodness me,’”’ he gasped. “ You 
don’t say so!-A-dollar and a quarter a 
day. That’s certainly goin’ some.” 

“Yes, sir. A dollar and a quarter a 
day,’’ emphatically replied the doctor. 

“ Pikin’,”” sneered Chappy. “I pays 
my valet more’n dat.” 

“*Valet!’ Did you say ‘valet?’”’ 

For the first time the doctor showed 
some signs of animation. 

“ Dat’s what I did.” 

“Yes, Doctor, he has a valet,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Barrington. 

“What for? What for?” the doctor 
asked in amazement. 

He had always associated valets with 
riches, and here was a jockey who had 
one and could afford a luxury which 
was denied the doctor, who considered 
his income a fair one for the times. 

Chappy looked at Donovan with 
sympathetic disgust. 

“What did I tell you? He doan’ know 
what a valet’s for,’’ he announced. 

“Oh, yes, I do know what a valet is 
for,”’ corrected the doctor. “But why 
should you have a personal servant? 
And how can you afford to pay him?” 
he asked in conclusion. 

“ Afford?” laughed Chappy. 

“ How can he afford to pay him?”’ 

Donovan had taken up the_doctor’s 
question, but before he could answer 
Mrs. Barrington asked: 

“Do you know how much that boy 
gets a year?” 

“No. Do you?” asked the doctor in- 
nocently. 

Mrs. Barrington hastily replied to 
hide her confusion. “No, but Donovan 
does. He’s an auctioneer. Tell him, 
Donovan.”’ 

“Well, Doc, do you know how much 
that boy drags down in a year?”’ he be- 
gan impressively. 

“TI haven’t the remotest idea,” the 
reformer of all race-tracks acknowl- 
edged. 

“Then look out for a squall at sea! 
Take a long breath, clasp yourself 
around your waist and hang on to 
yourself tight. That boy gets over 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year,” 
said Donovan, 
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“Twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year!”’ The doctor gulped each word. 

“Yes! And in real money at that,” 
continued Donovan. 

The doctor looked at Chappy as he 
would have gazed at King Midas could 
he return to earth. 

“Impossible!” he muttered. 

“T’m told he gets two hundred and 
fifty dollars for riding Wildfire this after- 
noon, even if she loses,’’ was Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s contribution to the doctor’s 
newly acquired wisdom of the track. 

“ And a thousand, if she wins,” added 
Chappy. 

“And you talk about bricklaying at 
a dollar and a quartera day. Turn over, 
Doc, you’re on your back!’ howled 
Donovan, motioning the doctor to 
change his location when in sleep. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year,” the doctor kept muttering. “It 
seems incredible.” 

A bugle-call roused Donovan to ac- 
tion. To the widow he cried: 

“Get the old boy away. Things are 
goin’ to be very busy around here in a 
minute or two.” 

Quickly grasping his idea she softly 
said: “ Very well,” and then in louder 
tones she addressed the doctor. ‘‘Oh, 
Doctor.” 

She took his arm as he answered “Yes, 
Mrs. Barrington.” ; 

“Through Mr. Donovan,” she whee- 
dled, “I have made an appointment 
with Mr. Duffy, the owner of this stable, 
from whom I feel sure I can get all the 
information you-require. If you will be 
good enough to walk with me as far as 
the road, we’ll be able to talk it over.” 

“Certainly. I had intended to be 
present at the races themselves this 
afternoon—”’ 

“Naughty! Naughty!” she inter- 
rupted, playfully shaking her finger at 
him. 

“But I feel sure I can treat the mat- 
ter with much more vigor if I rely solely 
on my own convictions without learn- 
ing any of the facts.” 

The doctor spoke in all seriousness. 
Not the ghost of a smile wrinkled his 
features. 

“A very bright idea, and so original,” 
was her sarcastic comment, when she 
saw he was in earnest, 






































At the door they*paused. The doctor 
spoke. 

“But, Mrs. Barrington, if that boy 
gets twenty-five thousand a year, what 
should I get?” 

“ About twenty-three for yours, doc- 
tor.”’ 

Chappy and Donovan for a moment 
stared at the door through which they 
had disappeared. It did not seem possi- 
ble that any full grown man could be so 
stupid. Dr. Woodhurst was a» man of 
standing among his neighbors. He had 
long been a bitter enemy of the tracks. 
His anti-betting bill was sure to pass 
and yet he showed a most painful ignor- 
ance on the most trifling topics. Chap- 
py’s salary was quoted daily and the 
boy was as much of a personage in New 
York as Governor Hughes, who was 
soon to take away his income. 

“A dollar and a quarter!” laughed 
‘Donovan. 

“Neber heard about me! Huh! Dat 
certainly is ignorance,” the boy grunted. 

The ringing of a bell drove all thought 
of the doctor from their minds. 

“The post-call,” cried Donovan. 
“What Mrs. Barrington said about 
ridin’ Wildfire goes. Those are your final 
orders. Understand?” 

“Yas, sir. Dat lady certainly does 
know how to talk some,” grinned 
Chappy. 

“Yes, and she generally knows what 
she’s talking about. And now, skidoo 
and get ready for the parade.” 

Chappy started for the door leading 
to Wildfire’s stable. Donovan stopped 
him to say: 

“And Chappy, tell Murphy to take 
Wildfire over to the paddock. I'll be 
over there very soon.” 

“Yas, Mr. Donovan.”’ 

Donovan had to raise his, voice, as 
Chappy had disappeared into the stable. 

“When you get out lock that door 
there. I don’t want nobody prowlin’ 
about that stable.” 

“Yas, Mr. Donovan. I understand,”’ 
the answer floated back. 

“Bud! Bud!” cried Donovan, to the 
boy up-stairs. As there was no answer 
he repeated his summons. 

“What's the matter with that kid?” 
he asked himself. 

Waitingamoment, herenewedthecall. 
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“Want me, boss?” came a faint 
query from up-stairs. 

Then Bud began to descend. He 
paused on one of the steps, gazing with 
assumed innocence at the trainer. 

“Sure, I want you. What do you 
suppose I’m calling you for? Just to 
train my voice?”’ bellowed Donovan. 

“Here’s I’m,” Bud simpered and 
smiled. 

“What are you doing up there all 
day?’ demanded Donovan. 

Bud ran down the stairs and care- 
fully keeping out of reach of Donovan's 
hand for a clout alongside his ear or his 
foot, explained: 

¢ Well, I starts in to make your bed, 
Mr. Donovan, but I happens to strike 
one of dem novels by me favorite author 
by de name of ‘The Ghost Hunters of 
Red Injun Gully, or How EagleFeather 
Got the Double Cross,’ and say—” 

Bud chuckled and sidestepped to 
avoid Donovan’s toe which began to 
rise suspiciously. 

“I forgot me household duties and 
just slushed around in gore.” 

Donovan took his pipe and sat down 
in his rocker. He would fill it before go- 
ing to the paddock, he figured, and kill 
time with Bud in the process. 

“You sloshed around in gore, did 
you? Well, P’ll slosh you around if you 
don’t be careful,” he growled. “I 
thought you wanted to be a great 
jockey?” 

“T do. That’s the reason I’m re- 
ducin’.”’ 

Bud spoke as if Donovan’s doubt of 
his ambitions hurt him. 

“Well, how are you ever going to be 
a good jockey if you spoil your eyesight 
by reading them bum novels?” asked 
Donovan. 

“T reads dem to get noive,”’ explained 
Bud. 

“To get noive? How can you get 
noive from a novel?”’ 

“Gee, I guess you aint never read 
none, have you? Why, dem heroes have 
noive to burn. Say, all I got to do is to 
follow one o’ dem heroes through six 
chapters and I get noive enough to go 
out and lick a policeman.” 

Bud in pantomime began to thrash 
an imaginary policeman. His reckless 
assault on Bingham’s force was checked 
































by Donovan seizing his ear and screw- 
ing his head around so he could look 
him directly in the face. 

“Well, we’re not goin’ to pull off any 
fight with a policeman to-day,” he said 
as he arose. “‘ Now say, Bud, I’m goin’ 
to leave you in charge. I am goin’ to 
slip over to the betting-ring. I wont be 
back until after the race. I am going to 
get everything I can down on Wildfire.’ 

He drew the boy close to him and 

patted his head affectionately. 

“Gee! I wish I had ten more to get 
down,” longed Bud. “Der lead-pipe 
dat’s in dis race is gold-plated.” 

“That's all right, Bud. I’ll put a few 
down for you myself,”’ promised Dono- 

van. 
_ Bud grasped his big hand and shak- 
ing it, cried: 
_ _ “Will you? Gee, Mr. Donovan, you're 
immense, aint you? Say! Mamie will be 
tickled to death to have all that spend- 
ing money; dem odder fresh-air kids 
will just eat der grass wid envy.”’ 

Donovan was plainly moved by the 
boy’s affection for him. The lad filled 
a sentimental spot in the trainer’s big 
heart which he himself never knew he 

ssed. 

“That’s all right, Bud. Keep your eye 
on things now. If anybody comes in 
here for me, tell ’em I’ll see ’em later 
and don’t you leave here for anything 
or anybody. Don’t ever leave the place 
with nobody to look after it.” 

a Iwont, Mr. Donovan,” Bud solemnly 
promised. 

“Well, see that you don’t. Have you 
dressed up my room?”’ 

“Yes, but I aint made the bed,” Bud 
laughed. 

“Well, now, you hike up-stairs and 
make up that bed without any dime 
novel refreshments,’’ warned Donovan, 
who had put on his hat and started for 
the door. 

Turning, he admonished Bud: 

“ And say, there’s a lady comin’ here 

-to watch the race through that window 
yonder—the one you've been takin’ 
messages to—you treat her like a gentle- 
man should, see?”’ 

Bud’s deepest sense of responsibility 
was shocked. Donovan, he felt, must be 
properly rebuked for his lack of confi- 


_ dence. The only way to impress him 
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was by looks. In one glance Donovan 
réceived all that Bud felt. He made the 
trainer laugh, but in the laughter were 
notes of love and respect. 

In answer to the request Bud replied: 

“Dere aint. no lady can ever say I 
aint always behaved like a gent. It was 
de way me mudder brung me up an’ I’m 
too old to change now.” 

“Good for you,” approved Donovan, 
as he took his field-glasses from the boy. 
“Remember Bud,” he warned, as he 
closed the door. 

“T will, Mr. Donovan,” the lad re- 
plied. 

Bud started for the stairs to make the 
bed. But Chappy, who had entered to 
get his saddle and catch one more 
glimpse of himself in a mirror, detained 
him with a cheery “ Hello!” 

Bud ran over to his side and then 
walked all around him in boyish delight. 

“Gee!” he said. “I wish I was you— 
complexion and all. Say! If I could ride 
Wildfire in dat race I t’ink dat five 
minutes after my head would swell up 
and bust. Go after °em Chappy, and 
don’t bother about no whip, because 
Wildfire don’t know what it means and 
dis aint no good time to show her. An’ 
remember, all me hopes and all me 
money is on dis race—so go to it.” 

Chappy laughed and answered him 
as he climbed to the loft: 

“T’ll jess about boot that mare home 
for you, Bud.” 


CHAPTER XII 


The beat ef horses’ hoofs as theyswept 
into the stretch and the cries of the 
crowd attracted Chappy’s attention 
and he walked over to the window 
carrying the saddle on his arm. After 
one glance he started for the stable. 

Just .then John Duffy entered and 
called him: 

“Come here! You know who I am, 
don’t you?” he asked, speaking in a 
low tone, glancing cautiously about the 
room. 

“Yes, sir, you’is Mr. Duffy,” an- 
swered Chappy. 

The bookmaker laid his hand on the 
jockey’s shoulder, drawing him closer to 
his side, 























“ Now then, is Mr. Donovan about?” 

“No, sir, he is just gone out.”’ 

Duffy breathed a sigh of relief. He 
had taken a long chance, and met Wild- 
fire’s rider, as he thought, without any- 
one being the wiser. 

“ Are you sure?”’ he asked again. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Duffy changed his attitude entirely. 
He spoke to the boy with self-assertion 
as an owner would speak to a jockey. 

“You know I don’t interfere, don’t 
you, only when it’s necessary?” 

Donovan had impressed this fact up- 
on the boy. Duffy knew enough about 
the stable to know that he was in abso- 
lute charge. 

“Yes, sir,’’politely remarked Chappy. 

“What orders have you got about 
Wildfire?” 

“T’se to wait till:-we comes into de 
stretch, den I’s to send her out to win.”’ 

“You are, eh?” sneered Duffy. 

“Yas, sir.” 

“Whose orders are those?” 

“Mr. Donovan’s.”’ 

“ Well, I’m going to change ’em,” said 
Duffy, speaking slowly and impressive- 
ly. 

His desire was to have Chappy fully 
impressed by the strange instruction he 
was about to give him. 

“Change Mr. Donovan’s orders?” 
the boy gasped, glancing at the stable- 
door, secretly hoping that Donovan 
would come to his help. 

Duffy pretended to be annoyed by 
the jockey’s refusal to accept the change 
of plans. He knew that he would have 
to play his cards carefully or the jockey 
would go to Donovan in the paddock 
and tell him what had happened. 

“Yes. Now, you listen to what John 
Duffy has to say. I can make a killing 
to-day if you do as I tell you.”’ 

“T wish Mr. Donovan was here,” 
sighed the boy. 

The experience was so unusual and 
he was so young that he felt the need of 
an older head to help him out. 

“Never mind about Mr. Donovan,” 
the bookmaker answered roughly. “ He 
takes orders from John Duffy; you'll 
have to do the same. I told you I could 
make a killing to-day, didn’t [?”’ 

“Yas, sir,” replied Chappy. 
“T declare you in on it.” 
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Duffy felt that all jockeys were like 
the men with whom he associated. He 
did not recognize that the little rider 
was honest and that the tempting offer 
he made to him would have no impres- 
sion upon him. 

All Chappy could do was to await 
developments so he answered: 

“Yas, sir.”’ 

“Now listen to me. Come here!”’ or- 
dered Duffy, almost dragging the boy 
to the window. “See this window? This 
window is in full view as you come into 
the turn of the stretch. Now what I 
want you to do is to ride along on the 
outside of the bunch until you come in 
view of this window—you’ll see me 
standing there. Now then, if you see a 
white handkerchief waving. you cut 
loose and win, if you don’t see a white 
handkerchief waving, you lose. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“TI couldn’t lose den, Mr. Duffy,” 
cried Chappy, in fear and trembling. De 
judges and everybody’ll be watchin’ 
me den; besides I wouldn’t know how 
to do it. I aint never pulled no horse in 
my life.” 

“You don’t have to pull her,” snarled 
the bookie. 

Faint cheers from the grand-stand 
announced the winning of the race just 
before the Ocean Stakes. Ina few min- 
utes Chappy would have to go to the 
judges’ stand to weigh in. Duffy real- 
ized this and talked more quickly. 

“Den what does yer want me to do?” 
asked Chappy, in his perturbation. 

“There’slots of waysof losing a race,” 
explained Duffy, “without pulling a 
horse, and with V ildfire it’s easier than 
sliding down a toboggan. Listen! When 
you go past that window, if there’s no 
white handkerchief, then give her one 
dig with the spurs, just one, and it’ll be 
all over.” 

“Use the spurs?” asked the be- 
wildered boy. 

“Just once,’ assured Duffy. 

“JT —I don’t think that—” 

Duffy interrupted him with the ques- 
tion; “Can anybody see you do it?” 

“No, sir,’’ assented Chappy. 

Duffy’s lips curled in a nasty sneer; 
outwardly he was calm but inward- 
ly he was almost as nervous as the 
boy. 
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“Then what are you afraid of?’ he 
asked. 

“T don’t understand it yet, Mr. Duf- 
fy,” cried the boy, who was thoroughly 
upset by this.time. 

Duffy made a gesture of annoyance 
and started in again at the beginning 
to explain to the boy his plan of action. 

“Tf there is a white handkerchief—’”’ 

Chappy did not let him finish. ‘I 
wins. I understand all about dat, but 
where do you come in, if Wildfire don’t 
win, Jackdaw will and den—”’ 

“That’s it exactly,” answered Duffy. 
“Either Wildfire or Jackdaw wins and 
it’s for me to say which one. The odds 
when I go from here to the betting-ring 
will decide that.’’ 

“The odds?” asked the puzzled boy, 
who was more familiar with the track 
than the betting-ring. 

In all his career no one had ever ap- 
proached him with such a proposition. 
He had ridden his horses to win and had 
always commanded high prices; none 
of his owners had ever considered, as 
far as he was concerned, what odds 
might be for or against his mount. He 
went out to win and usually landed in 
the money. 

Duffy realized that he would have to 
talk very simply and very clearly to 
Chappy if he was to obtain his object. 
He had not considered this plan neces- 
sary. To make sure of winning he would 
have to tell Chappy more than he wished 
him to know. After brief consideration 
he decided to take him altogether into 
his confidence. 

“Yes,” .he answered. “ Wildfire’s 
price is shorter than Jackdaw’s now, but 
I hear there’s some big commissions to 
go in on Jackdaw which will send his 
price down and Wildfire’s up. If that’s 
right, I bet on Wildfire, and Wildfire 
wins, if not, I bet on Jackdaw and Jack- 
daw wins. I place my money where I 
can get the best odds and you do the 
rest.”’ 

Chappy thought of the other riders 
in the race; he wondered how much 
Jackdaw’s rider knew of this plan. 

“But dis Mr. Garrison who bought 
Jackdaw—” 

“Don’t bother about him; he’s in on 
it,” cried Duffy; “so’s the jockey who is 
up on Jackdaw.”’ 
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The bookmaker did not care how 
many more persons he would implicate 
in the throwing of the race. Anyhow he 
wished to poison the mind of every 
person he could reach against his old 
enemy, Garrison. 

Chappy was greatly surprised to learn 
that another owner would enter into 
such a contemptible scheme. 

“Mr. Garrison, he know about it?” 
he asked, to make certain. 

“‘ Sure he does, he’s no fool. He bought 
the horse so as to make this killing. 
You’ve got your instructions—follow 
them, for if you don’t—” 

A threatening note crept into Duffy’s 
voice. 

“Yas, sir,’’ said Chappy. 

“You'll wish you had, that’s all. 
There’s a fortune in this for me, and if 


. you lose it—well, it’s as easy to get even 


as it is to lose a race, understand!” 

“Yas, sir,” assented the disturbed boy. 

“Then go and do as you’ve been 
told.” 

“Der white handkerchief.” 

“You win, understand?” asked Duffy. 

Chappy paused at the door and re- 
plied fervently, ‘Yas sir, and I hope to 
goodness I sees it.” | 

Duffy waited until he was out of ear- 
shot. Drawing his handkerchieffrom his 
pocket he wiped the nervous perspiration 
from his forehead, then chuckled and 
said: 

“Easy, easy, dead easy.”’ 

He was still laughing when he left the 
trainer’s quarters for the betting ring. 

The great plan of Napoleon to regain 
control of Europe at Waterloo was de- 
feated by a peasant’s forgetfulness of a 
little thing. Napoleon had won his fight; 
once more he would rule as Emperor. 
England had been conquered, Welling- 
ton was ready to withdraw. Napoleon 
knew that the final charge of the Old 
Guard would break the English lines. A 
captured peasant had given him the de- 
sired information. The order to advance 
was given. Napoleon mounted to ride 
to his quarters there to receive the hom- 
age he had won. But the peasant had 
forgotten to tell Napoleon of a sunken 
road which lay directly across the ad- 
vance of his cavalry. In this the first 
line plunged and the following squad- 
rons added to the melee of fallen men 




















and plunging horses directly under the 
_ English guns. In a moment victory was 
turned into defeat and Napoleon ex- 
changed a throne for exile. 

Duffy had found his peasant in 
Chappy. Donovan was away but the 
jockey had forgotten Bud. The sla‘n of 
the door informed Bud of his departure. 
In his haste and excitement he slid 
down a pole leading from the bed-room 
to the trainer’s quarters. Tears were 
streaming down his dirt smudged face 
as he cried: 

“It’s a frame up! It’s a frame up! I 
lose me six! I lose me six!” 

In his anger and distress he threw 
himself on the floor, crying: 

“T lose me six,’ and beat the boards 
with his pudgy fists. 

It was here the widow found him on 
her return to the stable to see the race 
from the window. 

“What’s wrong, Bud? What is it?” 
she asked with genuine sympathy. 

“It’s hell, that’s what it is,’’ shrieked 
the boy, scrambling to his feet. 

Mrs. Barrington stopped her ears 
with her fingers. 

“Why, Bud! What in the world is the 
matter with you?’ she asked greatly 
startled by the boy’s outbreak. 

Bud could not control his sobs at first. 
Mrs. Barrington waited patiently until 
he could speak. 

His reply, which he shouted, was: 

“Matter! Why, it’s a couple of crooks 
—dat’s what’s de matter. They’ve got 
it all framed up for Wildfire to lose.” 

“For Wildfire to lose! What do you 
mean?” asked the stunned widow. 

“John Duffy—that’s what I mean. 
He come in here and he gets next to de 
smoke and tells him he’ll be in on de 
play,”’ explained Bud, talking in his 
own vernacular. 

“T don’t understand, Bud,” she said 
in bewilderment. 

Bud looked at the widow in utter dis- 
gust. His fortune was at stake. Wildfire 
was to lose. Donovan, his mentor, was 
gone. He had been ordered not to leave 
the stable. Here he was in his predica- 
ment with Mrs. Barrington, who could 
only say, “I don’t understand,” and 
walk nervously about him. 

In a voice laden with the deepest con- 
tempt he replied; ; 
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.“Of course you don’t. Why should 
you, you’re only a skirt—you don’t 
know nothin’ about such things—things 
like these is for men, and here I am 
lashed to de mast!”’ 

Bud sank into the rocker and covered 
his face with his hands. Mrs. Barrington 
knelt beside him. 

“Listen, Bud,”’ she said, “ I’m begin- 
ning to realize what’s been going on— 
and you must tell me all about it quick- 
ly—quickly—for everything I have in 
the world depends on this race.” 

“Everything!” cried Bud. 

“Everything!” answered the widow. 

“Same here! Shake!’’ cried the lad, 
reaching out his hands. 

The widow took him by the arms and 
lifted him to his feet. 

“What did Mr. Duffy do?” she asked, 
with an attempt to be calm. 

“He comes on de main deck here,” 
cried the excited boy, “while I’m up 
aloft. He don’t know dat—so he frames 
it all up with the dinge, and the dinge 
hikes—an’ it’s Katie—bar-the-door. 
Duffy and Garrison are working together 
and—”’ 

“Mr. Garrison! Impossible!” gasped 


_the widow. 


“Sure—Garrison,’” assured Bud, 
watching the widow with unconcealable 
impatience. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she cried in dis- 
may. 

“But I heard it. I heard it, I tells you. 
I has two eyes and two ears, and they’s 
the four friends what never lie to me. 
Duffy is the framer-up, and the worker 
in the cloudy sky—” 

“The cloudy sky?” 

Mrs. Barrington was bewildered by 
the boy’s talk. She knew something was 
wrong in the stable, but how or what it 
was she could not grasp. Bud’s slang 
was incomprehensible. She could only 
repeat his slang, fishing for a word 
which would reveal his meaning. On- 
ward he swept. 

“Yes, der smoke—der muddy water, 
der dark paint, der funeral tinge, der 
coon! Gee, don’t you understand plain 
English? The coon!” 

His last description enlightened her. 

“Chappy!” she cried. “ Well, what 
did Duffy say to him? Go on, Bud, go 
on!” wringing her hands, 
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“Well, Duffy comes in and he sees 
de soot—’”’ 

He ran up to the window beckoning 
her to follow him; when she had joined 
him he continued: 

“He sees der soot—an’ he says to 
him: See dat window? When you’se 
comin’ to turn into der stretch, if dere’s 
a white handkerchief waving dere, you 
wins; if der aint no handkerchief you 
loses, and Jackdaw wins, and dat’s all 
dere is to it.” 

“A white handkerchief and Wild- 
fire wins!”’ she repeated in her dis- 
tress. 

Bud’s ideas never reached far beyond 
the material. The widow was suffering 
keenly at the thought of the dishonesty 
of Garrison, whom she loved. His sup- 
posed blackguardism was more dis- 
tressing than the loss of the race. 

Bud brought her back to realities 
with the cry: 

“TI aint got any. I never nae | a 
white handkerchief in all me life. If I 
did have one I couldn’t wave it, ’cause 
Duffy will be back. Hully gee! The best 
I could do would be to bite him on the 
knee.”’ 

Duffy and Garrison, a queer combi- 
nation, she thought. But they had met 
years ago. Were Garrison’s pretentions 
all fraudulent, just to win her confi- 
dence? Were all her hopes to be shat- 
tered in one blow and Garrison, he of all 
men to deliver it. She thought quickly, 
already a plan was forming in hér mind. 

“Tf I could only find Donovan,” 
wailed Bud. 

“Try, Bud, try,” 
aging reply. 

“How can I? Didn’t he tell me to 
' stop here and keep shop? I couldn’t find 
him in the betting-ringanyhow—there’ s 
a million people there.”’ 

The sound of the call for “saddling”’ 
fell upon their ears. 

“Saddling,”’ she cried. 

“Tf-I did find him it wouldn’t be any 
good now. They’ll be at the post in five 
_ minutes,” sobbed the boy. 

“Try, Bud, try! I'll stay here till you 
come back,” she begged, pushing him 
to the door. 

“Den I'll do it, and if Wildfire don’t 
win dis race I'll just about myrder dat 
coon! You just watch me, lady, you just 
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watch me!”’ he shrieked as he ran to- 
wards the paddock. 

A dozen plans flashed through he 
mind, each to be rejectedin turn. Help- 
less, almost hopeless, she paced to and 
fro, awaiting Donovan’s return. From 
the cheers and hand-clapping she knew 
the field was parading. 

She started for the window when the 
door burst open and Ralph rushed in. 

“Donovan!” he called, his voice 
trembling with excitement. 

“Ralph, what are you doing here?”’ 

“ Nothing—nothing.”’ Ralph was al- 
most breathless. 

“And why are you so pale—Ralph, 
what’s the matter?” she demanded. 

“Nothing, I tell you.” 

With his eyes he searched vainly for 
the trainer. 

“But there is! There is! Tell me,”’ she 
insisted, regaining her self-control with 
this new development. 

Ralph turned from her in his shame. 

“T can’t,” he muttered. 

“You must, Ralph. Look at me,” she 
commanded, taking his arm and swing- 
ing him about to see his face. ‘‘ What is 
it?”’ she insisted. 

“ It’s—it’s—”’ 

The boy could not confess to her. In 
his humiliation he turned his now burn- 
ing face away. The truth came to her 
with a rush. 

“You’ve been betting,” 

Ralph nodded dumbly. 

“ And have lost—” 

His chin sank on his breast. 
thousand dollars,” he faltered. 

“To whom?” 

Remorselessly ‘she pried into his 
secret. 

“ Duffy,” he whispered. 

“ Duffy? I'll pay him.” 

Ralph shook his head in agony. 

“It’s paid already,” was his reply in 
a weak voice. 

“How?” she questioned. 

“With the money—with the money” 
—Ralph began with a sob. 

“With the money your father gave 
you this morning?” she asked. - 

The dropping of his head confirmest 
her surmise. 

“He must never know. Some way or 
other I'll get it for you,” she assured him 
confidently, 


she cried. 


“Two 

































































Mrs. Barrington’s determination to 
pay the money might be of little help to 
him, for he had to tell her: 

“That isn’t all.” 

“Tsn’t all!” 

Her heart sank at the thought of the 
boy sinking deeper into the mire of the 
track. 

“No; hoping to win it back, I’ve 
plunged on Wildfire with the rest,’’ he 
confessed. 

“What?” she cried in amazement at 
the further revelations. 

“Yes. And there’s a change in the 
betting. That’s what I came to see 


Donovan about. Good Heavens, do you. 


see what this means to me? If Wildfire 
loses, father will cast me off like the 
thief Iam, and I shall lose everything— 
everything—even Myrtle! God, what a 
fool I’ve been!” he wailed, covering his 
face with his hands. 

Gently Mrs. Barrington laid her hands 
on his shoulders. The fault was not all 
his. One of the evils of the business in 
which she made her livelihood was com- 
ing to her own door. She had never real- 
ized it fully before. Vaguely she had 
heard of such cases but here it had come 
to her. The boy was to marry her sister; 
Ralph whom she loved like a brother 
was a defaulter and her own stable had 
led him on. Deeply Duffy and Garrison 
would pay for the throwing of the race. 

“T’m not going to lecture you,’ she 
softly said. “I think you’ve learned 
your lesson. And for your sake, for 
Myrtle’s and for mine, if Wildfire can 
win this race she shall do it!” 

“ But the horses are at the post, and 
the betting—”’ faltered Ralph. 

“T understand about that. Once more 
—it’s Duffy,” she spoke in full confi- 
dence. 

“ Duffy!’’ exclaimed Ralph. 

Her mind was made up, her plan was 
made. 

“T expect he'll be here in a few 
minutes. When he comes, introduce 
me,’’ she commanded. 

“Introduce him?” asked Ralph in 
consternation. 

“Yes, and then leave us,” 
rington firmly insisted. 

“Leave you alone here with that 
beast ?’’ His tone was full of contempt. 
Proudly and confidently she replied: 


Mrs. Bar- 
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“Exactly! Leave me here alone— 
with that beast. Wildfire has got to win 
this race.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


In the grand-stand the band had 
ceased playing. Stragglers were hurry- 
ing to get points of vantage from which 
to see the race. The bookmakers had 
ceased taking bets and the clerks were 
climbing on to their stools. Duffy had. 
wagered his last penny on Jackdaw and 
hurried back to the stable to be at the 
window from which Chappy was to 
receive a signal if he was to win or 
throw the race if no white handkerchief 
was to he seen. 

Mrs. Barrington heard his thumb 
pressing the latch and with a cry of 
warning to Ralph darted into the pas- 
sage-way leading to the stalls. 

Duffy entered hurriedly, going at 
once to the window. He was surprised 
at seeing young Woodhurst in the 
trainer’s quarters. 

“ Hello; Woodhurst, I—’’ he began. 

On second thought he decided to 
make no explanation to the boy why he 
was not on the lawn but in the trainer’s 
quarters. All he vouchsafed him was a 
sullen: 

“You at the track again?” 

Ralph made no answer but watched 
Mrs. Barrington come out of the stable 
and take a position beside the desk. 
Duffy kept his back to her. He was 
watching the start. 

She greeted him very sweetly, “Mr. 
Duffy.’”’ Her salutation had in it a note 
of inquiry. 

Turning swiftly the bookmaker was 
astonished and delighted to see her 
standing near him, with her face lighted 
up as if in pleased recognition. 

“When I met you this morning I did 
not know that you were the real Mr. 
Duffy. That makes a difference, doesn’t 
it?” she asked in her most charming 
manner. 

“Why, of course it does,” Duffy as- 
sented, striving to appear at ease, in- 
wardly cursing himself at his lack of . 
poise when in the presence of a lady. 

“T’ve long wanted to meet you, Mr, 
Duffy,” she continued. 
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“Same here,” was his reply. 

“The desire being mutual, Ralph, 
suppose you introduce the gentle- 
man.” 

She signaled to Ralph with her eyes to 
do as she told him. 

. The boy could not understand what 
she was driving at and hesitated to 
obey. 

“Ralph, please,’ she begged. 

Sullenly he went through the formali- 
ty of an introduction. 

Mrs. Barrington bewildered the book- 
maker with the smile she gave him as 
she murmured, “I’m glad tomeet you, 
Mr. Duffy.” 

“Same here,’’ he replied, at the same 
time glancing out of the window, but 
he wished that the time had been more 
opportune forhim. He wanted tomake 
a good impression, but with the 
thoughts of the race constantly in- 
truding he felt that he was making 
a hopeless failure of his case. 

The roar of the crowd increased. The 
rumble of “They’re off!” made Mrs. 
Barrington turn pale. A cry of disap- 
pointment gave her new hope in the 
delay. Duffy had cried, “They’re off!” 
as he saw the barrier go up, but as the 
roar died out, the jockeys pulling up, 
Duffy from the window told her, 
“They’re still at the post. That crazy 
horse, Campbell, is delaying them.” 

In a tone full of meaning, telling 
Ralph that his answer must be in-the 
same affirmative, Mrs. Barrington said 
to him, “Don’t you want to see the 
race?” 

Still the boy hesitated. In pantomime 
she ordered him to leave the stable. 
Catching her meaning fully, he replied, 
“Oh, yes, I certainly do. Excuse me, 
wont you?” 

Duffy from his stand at the window 
saw the door close with satisfaction. At 
last he was alone with Mrs. Barrington 
and could talk to her as long as he de- 
sired. His ideals of womanhood were not 
high. He judged from the few he knew. 

Meantime, Mrs. Barrington had been 
trying to catch a glimpse of what was 

happening on the track. 

' Waiting until Ralph was well out of 
the way, Duffy said: 

“There’s a funny thing about our 
meeting like this, That boy has refused 
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to introduce me not once, but twentY 
times, but he finally had to do it.” | 

“It just had to be, I imagine, . 
I’m glad of it,’ cooed the widow, lea\“ 
ing him on to his destruction. 

“If it aint, it wont be my fault, 
smiled the infatuated Duffy. 

“Nor mine,” she agreed. 

“Do you know, I’ve always felt that 
we'd get along very well together if we 
ever met. You’re just my style. I'll tell 
you that, Mrs. Barrington.” 

She shuddered at the hideous famili- 
arity of the man and his grossness in 
looks and language. 

“And you—” keeping herself in con- 
trol, “well, there is such a thing as 
mutual attraction.” 

She moved closer to him, as if their 
talk was drawing them in closer rela- 
tionship. 

Duffy noticed the move and smiled 
in self-flattery. 

“You're right,’’ answered Duffy, 
turning his head to catch a glimpse of 
the horses still at the post: “ Come over 
here, wont you,” he begged. 

“Oh, Mr. Duffy,’ she fluttered. 

“Just to oblige me. I got a splendid 
reason,” he urged, with a smile. 

“Oh, very well,’’ sheacquiesced,mov- 
ing to his side. “ And now what?”’ she 
begged leaning toward him. 

Looking into her eyes and in a voice 
laden with the deepest meaning, he 
answered her, “ Anything you like.” 

“Then tell me who is going to win 
this race?’”’ she asked, anxiety almost 
betraying her. 

The query was not what Duffy had 
expected, but he felt that he would have 
to humor her. She had understood what 
he intended to convey and was only 
playing with him. 

“There’s nothing to it but Jackdaw,”’ 
he told her. 

“TI thought Wildfire was the favor- 
ite?”’ 

“She is, but Jackdaw will win just 
the same.” 

This was the last blow to shatter her 
hopes. What Bud had told her was all 
true. The favorite was to be beaten, 
not because she was not the best entry, 
but in the interests of. blacklegging 
bookmakers. And John Garrison was 
one of them. It could not be true, He of 
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all men, to associate with such a de- 
grading crew as, she thought, were 
leagued against her. 

“Is Mr. Garrison as sure as you are?”’ 
she almost whispered. 

Duffy was standing with his back to 
the window with his arms outstretched, 
his palms resting on the sill. He ap- 
peared to be hiding the racers from her. 

At her question he realized that he 
could implicate her friend in the deal 
and pay off the score of the last en- 
counter. He felt that she would never 
speak to Garrison again after hearing 
of his crookedness. Had she glanced 
into his face or caught sight of him bit- 
ing his lips to keep himself from be- 
trayal, she would have realized that he 
was lying. 

Elated at his success, he answered: 
“T should say he is. Why, he’s got it all 
framed up. That’s the reason he bought 
Jackdaw this morning. He can’t lose, 
I'll tell you.” ; 

Mrs. Barrington grew faint when she 
heard of the treachery of Garrison as 
narrated by Duffy. 

Again she heard the cry: “They’re 
off!”’ . 

A muffled roar swept over the field 
from the grandstand. Steadily it grew 
into cheers as Jackdaw swept to the 
front. 

“ They’re off this time for fair,” cried 
Duffy. “In less than a couple of minutes 
it will be all over.” 

He watched the horses for a moment 
keenly. His plans were working out to 
perfection. Chappy was riding accord- 
ing to the orders he had received. 

“All over,” Mrs. Barrington sighed 
under her breath. But to Duffy she 
said, “So Jackdaw can’t lose.’’ 

“ Not unless he breaks a les,” asserted 
the bookmaker, in his enthusiasm. ‘‘I’ve 
got the swellest bet on him I ever had. 
And I'll tell you what I’ll do.”” Heleaned 
over her and with leering eyes and 
shortened breath, continued: 
thousand of it is yours, and you don’t 
have to pay if he loses. What do you 
think of that?” 

Mrs. Barrington tried to peer over 
his shoulder to catch a glimpse of the 
horses who were nearing the stretch. 

“It’s very kind of you, indeed,” she 
answered him, absent-mindedly. 
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“That’s nothing to what I'd doifw - 
were real friends,’’ he insinuated. 

The beat of the hoofs drew his atten- 
tion for an instant. 

“Hello! They are coming into the 
stretch—think we will be?” he panted. 

“Why not?” she cried, pressing 
closer to him to see Wildfire running 
easily at Jackdaw’s flank. 

“Say, you’re all right. I'll make that 
ten thousand, win or lose, give me a kiss 
—give me a kiss to seal the bargain.” 

He drew her into his arms. 

She offered no resistance. She was tae 
heart-sick to realize the offense. All of — 
her hopes and happiness were centered 
in the little mare fighting gamely te 
win for her. 

Duffy, with his arm about her waiet, 
was drawing her closer to his bosom. 
She caught a glimpse of his handker- 
chief sticking from his coat-pocket. 
Over his shoulder she caught sight of 
Chappy locking for the signal. In a flash 
it came to her how she might save the 
race. Deftly, almost blindly, she snatch- 
ed the handkerchief from his pocket 
and waved wildly over the bookie’s 
shoulder, who, with lowered face and 
eyes, was searching for her lips. 

A roar from the crowd told her that 
Chappy had seen the signal and was 
urging Wildfire to win. For the briefest 
space she remained quietly in the arms 
of the deluded bookmaker. 

With sudden strength born of anger 
and insulted womanhood, she fought 
herself free from his loathsome embrace 
and with all her might struck him full 
in the face with clenched fist. 

“ Youbeast! Youbrute!”’ sheshrieked. 

The force of the blow had staggered 
Duffy. Breathless with fear and anger, 
he cried: 

“What do you mean?” 

In the wildest exultation she faced 
him and in a voice pitched high with 
emotion, she cried: 

“Wildfire wins! that’s what I mean. 
And you didn’t kiss me—you didn’t— 
you didn’t—” 

Then the strain snapped and she 
sank into the chair by the desk and lay- 
ing her head on her arms, cried as only 
a happy woman can cry for joy. 

Duffy sneaked out ef the stable with- 
out looking back. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The winning of the Ocean Stakes by 
Wildfire was one of the most popular 
victories of the season. Chappy was 
highly elated over his success. Dressed 
in apparel which for gorgeousness rivaled 
the sunflower, he made his parade of 
the hotels near the track. According to 
instructions he had bet $5 on hismount 
to win for Hortense. With her winnings 
he sent her a note transmitting the 
startling information that Mrs. Bar- 
rington owned “ Wildfire.”’ 

Bud had met Chappy after the race 
to tell him what he thought of him for 
being a party tothe plot. They com- 
pared notes and began. an investigation 
on their own account. It was not long 
before they heard the story which Duffy 
was spreading industriously that Mrs. 
Barrington owned the Duffy stable. 

Duffy, foiled and beaten, had left 
the stable vowing vengeance upon the 
widow for the loss of his small fortune 
and the blow which she had given him. 
He realized that if Dr. Woodhurst ever 
knew that Mrs. Barrington was inter- 
ested in a racing-stable he would break 
off the match at once. Duffy tried to 
reach the doctor at his home by tele- 
phone, but received no reply to a con- 
stant ringing of the bell. At the dinner- 
table, to his companions, he related the 
story of Garrison being in love with her 
and buying a horse to beat the favorite 
which she owned. By hints and innuen- 
does he started the news, but did not 
tell why Garrison had bought the 
horse, and that he had schemed to have 
the race thrown. 

Mrs. Barrington appeared at the din- 
ner-table that evening as serene and 
beautiful as ever. She had hurried home 
immediately after the episode in the 
trainer’s quarters and locked herself in 
her room for an hour. When she re- 
joined her friends she was in full com- 
mand of herself, as she thought, for any 
emergency. However, many incidents 
were to happen in a few short hours be- 
fore the lights of her home would be 
turned out. 

Mrs. Barrington was at the dinner- 
table when Hortense wasgiven Chappy’s 
note. 

Taking advantage of the circum- 
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stances she slipped into the living-room 
to read its contents. 
Chappy had written: 


DzaR Miss GREEN: 

I has de felicity to forward to Ps) by 
dis note de money you won on Wildfire 
this afternoon. I also has de felicity to 
hope dat on some future occasion I may 
have de felicity to meet you again and 
converse pleasantly. 

: Very devotedly yours, 
Cuappy RasTEr. 

P.S.—It may arouse your curiosity 
to know dat Mrs. Barrington am de own- 
er of Wildfire. 

Double P.S.—Dis news has just be- 
come public property about half an hour 
ago and is spreading around like wildfire. 
I has de felicity to remain, your humble 
servant, Cuappy Raster, 


“Mrs. Barrington owns Wildfire! Dat 
ami de most wonderfullest news I ever 
heard!”’ exclaimed the amazed and de- 
lighted girl aloud. 

Mrs. Barrington entered the room to 
see the girl break into a dance-step and 
hear her say to herself: 

“Dat noble borse, dat beautiful ani- 
mal dat win for me dis day fo’teen dol- 
lars, belongs right here in dis household. 
Oh, hallelujah!” 

Mrs. Barrington paused in amaze- 
ment. She had never caught Hortense 
engaging in such frivolities. 

““What’s the matter, Hortense?” she 
demanded. 

The maid, in her excitement, could 
scarcely make her words intelligible. 

“Oh! Mrs. Barrington, I didn’t know 
it befo’. I hadn’t any idea, and if I had 
a-knowed it befo’, I could have worked 
for you for nothing,” she cried. 

“What are you talking about, Hor- 
tense’?”’ asked her surprised mistress. 

“Wildfire!”’ exploded Hortense. 

It was Mrs. Barrington’s turn to be 
excited. In deepest alarm she put the 
question: : 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“TI just heard dis minute, ma’am, 
dat yo’ is de ownef of dat beautiful 
horse,” explained Hortense. 

“1? What nonsense? Whocould have 
told you anything like that?” asked 
Mrs. Barrington, fighting for time to let 
herself think consecutively. 

“T got inside information from a gen- 
tleman right at headquarters, who also 
said dat the news am now public prop- 
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erty,’’ soberly replied Hortense, slightly 
frightened. 

“The news isn’t public property— 
don’t you breathe a word of it! Under- 
stand?” ordered Mrs. Barrington. 

“Yes, ma’am, not a word. It am 
stable information and will be regarded 
as such,”’ assured Hortense, rolling her 
eyes, and leaving the room in deepest 
perturbation. 

Mrs. Barrington had passed a very 
trying afternoon and only the excite- 
ment of her winning the race sustained 
her. She had hopes of having a quiet 
evening but Hortense’s information 
had set her nerves quivering. Before 
she could recover her composure, Bertie 
Almsworth entered the room and began 
to talk of the topic uppermost in his 
mind. 

“TI say, Mrs. Barrington, deucedly 
odd predicament I’m in about this 
horse, Wildfire. ”’ 

“So am I—” began the widow, and 
then catching herself, ended, “I mean, 
so I have heard.” 

“You see, my brother cabled me def- 
inite instructions this afternoon to buy 
her at any reasonable figure, but when 
I spoke to her owner, Mr. Duffy, he 
laughed in a most peculiar manner and 
suggested that I had better go to bed, 
as my alarm-clock didn’t go off this 
morning,’’ Bertie explained. 

“No?” she replied absent-mindedly. 

“ Hereally did. Wasn’titsilly of him ?”’ 
Bertie interrogated. 

With sparkling eyes and twitching 
lips, she agreed. 

“Ridiculous. Why, you don’t even 
ewn an alarm-clock, do you?” she 
asked. 

“Never owned one in my life; that’s 
what makes it so perfectly absurd.” 

Bertie, without a sense of humor, 
failed to notice she was, what he would 
have called, “‘stuffing’”’ him. 

Before Bertie could reply Janet en- 
tered the room hurriedly, glancing at a 
letter which she held in her hands. 

To the startled Mrs, Barrington, she 
said: 

“T never was more surprised in my 
life than when I heard the news.” 

“Oh, have you heard it, too?” 
gasped the widow, laying her hand over 
her heart to still its rapid beating, 


“Have I heard what?” asked Janet. 

“Why — the — news —that startled 
you?”’ fenced the widow to learn just 
what information Janet might have ob- 
tained. 

“Why, yes, of course. It’s from my 
sister in Detroit. She’s married again,” 
breathlessly announced Janet. 

“Oh! Is that all?” Mrs. Barrington 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

Janet was disappointed in the way 
her bit of gossip had been received. 
With a little asperity she said: 

“Well, I think it’s enough. Every 
time I look at Ralph and Myrtle I be- 
gin to believe that an approaching mar- 
riage is a calamity. 

“What's the matter with them?” 
asked Mrs. Barrington, slightly worried. 

Janet laughed heartily. “I wish you 
could see them,”’ she said; “ they act as 
if they were frightened to death.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington joined in her mirth. 

“What nonsense!’ she assured her. 
“Wait until the day after to-morrow. 
Marriage is like a shower-bath—you 
tremble at the thought of getting un- 
der—then you take it—and the reaction 
is simply delightful.” 

Bertie had remained silent during 
the conversation. But at Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s observation on marriage, he 
brightened up and said: 

“T, say, that’s not half bad. I must re- 
member that.’’ Unconsciously imita- 
ting Mrs. Barrington, he repeated his 
version: “ Marriage is like a shower- 
bath—delightful when you getfoutfof 
it?’ 

Janet’s laughter interrupted the 
speaker. Mrs. Barrington looked/at him 
with amused tolerance. 

“Not a bit like it,”;she commented. 

Bertie’s next attempt to repeat the 
epigram might havetbeen nearerithe 
mark, but he did notzhave the oppor- 
tunity as Hortense came into the room 
to announce a caller. 

‘“**S’cuse me, ma’am; ali’l boy to see 
you with a message,'and he says it is a 
matter of personality. ”’ : 

“ Bud probably,” surmised Mrs. Bar- - 
rington. “ Very well, I’llsee him.’ : fe 

“Tsay, this young Bud person—isn’t 
he rather—”’ Bertie began, when the 
entrance of the subject of conversation 
prevented the ending of his question, 
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Bud stood bashfully in the doorway, 
pulling at his cap and shifting his weight 
from one foot to another. 

Donovan had compelled him to wash 
his face before he started on the errand, 
but Bud never considered his ears or 
his neck a part of the space to be 
washed,.except when he and his stable- 
boy companions took a daily swim in 
the Sound. Bud, however, had the hap- 
py habit of accumulating dirt in inverse 
ratio to his size. For a small boy he 
could get begrimed in a more healthy 
style than any boy about the track. 
Bud’s physical achievements in the line 
of transferring the mud of the track to 
his face was one of the little worries of 
Donovan’s life. 

“Good-even’, lady,”’ was Bud’s greet- 
ing, getting into the room as far as the 
piano. 

“Oh, good-evening,’’ she replied. 
“Come right in. Don’t be bashful.” 

She might just as well have asked the 
stars not to shine in June. Bud, very 
self-conscious and confused in the 
presence of Bertie and Janet, looked 
about him in open-eyed wonder. 

“Gee, dis bungalooza is aces,’’ was 
his first criticism. “I aint ever been in 
dis part of de palace before,” he ob- 
served. 

“Miss Sterling—this is Bud,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, her eyes twinkling 
with suppressed merriment. 

Janet boved with the greatest dig- 
nity. Bud bobbed his head. 

“Mr. Almsworth—-Bud,” she contin- 
ued, ending her remark with the ex- 
planation: “He runs errands for me 
occasionally. ”’ - 

Bud had reached Mrs. Barringten’s 
side and in a hoarse whisper begged her: 

“Don’t introduce me into society, 
lady, de 400 gag gets on me noives.” 

Tapping the bell, Mrs. Barrington 
ealled in Hortense and gave her an 
erder in a whisper. 

Bertie took advantage of the lull in 
the conversation to say to Bud: 

“Ah, yes, I remember, in the stable 
. of that famous horse Wildfire—the 
horse I want to buy—I’ve seen you be- 
fore.” 

Bud looked at Bertie with boyish 
contempt. He did not dislike Bertie, he 
only pitied him for his ignorance and the 
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fact that he was an Englishman when 
he might have been a good American if 
he had only been more careful in the 
selection of his parents. 

It was this feeling which made him 
answer: “Well, maybe I’ve seen you, 
but I aint braggin’ about it.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington rejoined the twain 
and said to Bud: 

“So you like this room, do you, Bud?” 

Bud looked all about the room and 
then at Bertie before answering: 

“Yes, lady, with de exception of one 
flivver—it reminds me of heaven!”’ 

“Quaint, yes, by Jove!’’ commented 
the startled Bertie. 

** *Scuse me, ma’am, but de florist has 
arrived!’’ announced Hortense. 

“Oh, yes, Janet—you promised to 
take charge of the decorations. Hor- 
tense says the florist is here.”’ 

“Of course I. promised. Come on, 
Bertie,’’ she cried, going to the door 
leading to the dining-room. “ Delighted 
to have met you, Mr. Bud.’”’ She made 
a graceful courtesy. 

Bud bowed awkwardly in return, 
waved his hand and answered, “ Horse 
and horse!”’ 

“Quite so,” gravely commented 
Bertie, to whom Bud’s language was a 
mystery. “I shall see you again, little 
chap. Must ask you some questions 
about Wildfire—quaint, quite so!” he 
said to Janet, -following her from the 
room. 

Bud watched him and then said 
quietly to Mrs. Barrington: “Gee, dat 
guy makes me peevish.”’ 

“Oh! Bud, you mustn’t say.such 
things about miy guests,’ she chided. 

“Dat’s all right, lady. I’m for you 
strong, but our English cousin has me 
winging. He wants to buy Wildfire and 
take her over to New Castle-on-de- 
stein. Well, I think not, I know de horse 
he’ll get—and her name is Maud.” 

“Don’t worry about Wildfire, Bud. 
Have some cake ?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Barrington held the fruit-bas- 
ket towards the lad. 

After demurring, he slyly took a 
piece. 

“Gee—and its pleated with choco- 
late. Aint dis immense?” the boy cried. 

With one hand he held his cap as a 
receptacle into which any crumbs 
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might fall, and began to bolt the pastry. 

“You have a message for me,”’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Barrington. 

Bud let the cake fall into his cap. 
Laying it on the table, he said: 

“Oh, what do you think of dat? I 
forgot me business here when you put 
me in to lead de cotillion.” 

Bud searched his pocket but no note 
was to be found. 

“You haven’t lost it, have you?” 
Mrs. Barrington asked impatiently. 

“No, lady, I aint lost it,” he whis- 
pered anxiously. 

Again Bud went through every pocket 
he owned. A worried frown puckered 
up his face. Suddenly a knowing smile 
appeared and Bud, with an ‘‘Excuse 
me, lady,’’ drew the note from the top 
of his shoe. 

“T put it there so it wouldn’t be 
losted,’’ he explained. “It’s from Mr. 
Donovan.” 

As she tore open the envelope she 
asked, “ How do you know?”’ 

“ He told me,’’ he naively responded. 

“Thank you, Bud,’”’ she whispered. 
“You know how to keep a secret, don’t 
you?” 

Bud had returned to his cake. With a 
mouth full he answered, “ Sure.”’ 

“Don’t drop any crumbs on the 
carpet,’’ cautioned Mrs. Barrington. 

With the utmost pity expressed in 
his voice and looks, Bud replied: 

“Not a chance, not a chance. I’m 
savin’ them for desert.”’ 

Seating herself at her desk, Mrs. Bar- 
rington read: 


Have a swell offer for Wildfire, but 
must see you before closing sale. That 
race to-day has sent our prices up to the 
rafters. Will be over to see you as soon 
as possible. Duffy has found out that 
you own the stable. I tried to give him 
the wrong steer, but he wouldn’t stand 
for it. ok out for him—he means 
trouble. Donovan. 


To Bud she said when she had fin- 
ished: 
’ “Have you heard any rumors?”’ 
“No,” he cried. 
“Have you heard anybody discus- 
sing Wildfire?” insisted the widow. 
“No, ma’am, I aint see nobody that’s 
disgusted with Wildfire,’ answered the 
horrified Bud, at the thought of anyone 


having any ill-feelings toward the 
little mare. “Is there any answer to 
that correspondence?’’ he asked, eager 
to get back to the stable and the boys, 
as well as to finish the cake. 

“No, Bud, no answer.” 

“Den, good-night, lady! I enjoyed 
your hospitality to de limit.”’ 

Bud bobbed his head and grinned.. 

“Just a moment, Bud. Wont you 
take this other piece of cake?” as she 
caught sight of him eyeing the morsel. 

“Say, you’se aint only a lady—you’s 
an angel! I wish Mamie was here so’s I 
could give her dis hunk—but as she 
aint and in case it might spoil, I’m go- 
in’ to go by der slow freight and take 
just an hour to eat it,” he replied, tak- 
ing the cake in both hands. 

Mrs. Barrington tapped the bell. 

“You must have something to drink 
with it. Will you have tea, coffee, or 
cocoa?”’ she asked. 

“T’ve tried tea, lady, and I’ve tried 
coffee—but dat cocoa’s a new one to me, 
and if it’s all the same to you, I’ll takea 
chance wi’ that.”’ 

“A cup of cocoa for Bud,” was the 
order given Hortense by Mrs. Barring- 
ton. “ Hortense will show you where to 
go, and before you return to Mr. Dono- 
van, come in to say good-night.” 


XV 


Bertie Almsworth’s pertinacity was 
his chief asset. Once started with a 
“Message to Garcia” he would carry it 
through although en route he would 
have many strange adventures through 
his lack of humor, and would always be 
sure to say the wrong thing at what he 
considered the right time. Mrs. Bar- 
rington was shrewd enough to see the 
strong characteristics of the young man 
and liked him and his company. But 
there were times when she would have 
preferred that he was backin “ Lunnon”’ 
at his club. One of these moments came 
directly after Bud left the room. 

She wanted to be alone for a moment 
to get a clear idea of just what had oc- 
curred during the afternoon and what 
might happen before the evening was 
over. Bertie’s entrance prevented any 
chance for that, 








Dangling his monocle from the cord, 
he said: 

“T have been thinking it over. Mrs. 
Barrington—now if my brother at home 
gets angry because I didn’t succeed in 
buying Wildfire, I want you to—”’ 

The ringing of the telephone-bell in- 
terrupted him, “Oh! shall I answer it?”’ 
he questioned. 

“ Please,’’ she begged. 

Bertie carefully adjusted his glass 
before he lifted the receiver from the 
hook. 

“Hello! Yes,” replying to the ques- 
tions of the caller. “This is Mr. Alms- 
worth—who—Oh!”’ 

Bertie placed his hand over the trans- 
mitter, and turning in his chair, called 
back Mrs. Barrington who was about to 
leave the room. 

“It’s some person named Duffy on 
the ’phone.”’ 

“Oh, Duffy,” she faltered. 

Tense, alert, she stood listening to 
Bertie’s reply, endeavoring to grasp the 
full purport of the conversation. 

Bertie, with many stops and ejacula- 
tions, resumed his conversation with 
Duffy. All the widow could hear was: 

“Yes—are you there? (Slight pause) 
What's that? How could you answer if 
_ you were not there?—You couldn't. 
That’s the reason I asked if you were 
there. (Slight pause) Do I still want to 
buy Wildfire? Of course I do. (Slight 
pause) You'll tell me the name of the 
owner ?—thanks awfully!” 

“He’s going to tell him—’”’ gasped 
the widow in the lull of Bertie’s talk, 
while Duffy told him the name of the 
owner. 

“Who?” asked Bertie. He repeated 
the query, “ Who?” 

The information Bertie received did 
not affect him seriously. He turned to- 
ward the widow, who was burning with 
impatience, and laughed drolly. How- 
ever, he made no comment, but resum- 
ing his talk with Duffy, said: 

“Of course I don’t believe it, and if 
there wasn’t a lady here, I’d jolly well 
give you a piece of my mind—(slight 
pause) yes, a lady. A message for the 
doctor,”’ was his next remark. “I can’t 
- say whether I’ll deliver it or not. Oh, 

‘Tommyrot!”’ he replied in disgust. “ No 
I do not want to kiss you.—Good-by— 
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and I wont deliver your message either.”’ 

Bertie hung up the receiver with a 
bang, crying: 

“The impertinence of the man—the 
impertinence of the man! I beg your 
pardon, but he made me very angry— 
very!” he finished, recalling the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Barrington. 

“Say it again,’”’ was her fervent re- 
ply. Then adding: “ He told you some- 
thing about that horse called Wildfire, 
didn’t he?”’ 

“Yes. Oh! But it’s too absurd,” 
Bertie laughed. “ You’ll have to excuse 
me, Mrs. Barrington,’’ he said as he 
started toward the door. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Almsworth,” 
begged the widow, concealing her anx- 
iety with a smiling face. 

Bertie stopped. 

“Did he say who owns the horse?” 
she asked, all innocence. 

“Yes, but it’s—Oh! its preposter- 
ous!” chuckled Bertie. “He said you 
owned Wildfire.” 

Mrs. Barrington joined in his laugh- 
ter. 

“ What a-joke,”’ she cried. 

“Yes, but he didn’t catch me. I may 
be what you Americans call the ‘goat,’ 
but I didn’t nibble at that one.” 

Bertie again started to leavetheroom, 
when Mrs. Barrington halted him with 
the question: 

“The message Mr. Duffy had for the 
lady—is it worth repeating?” 

Bertie replied with an air of finality: 

“It’s of no consequence whatever.’’ 

Mrs. Barrington smiled sweetly and 
from the chair in which she seated her- 
self, said: 

“ Still I should like to hear it—it may 
be the best part of the joke.” 

“Well, this Duffy person said that he 
was just about to telephone to Doctor 
Woodhurst for the purpose of inform- 
ing the doctor that you own a racing- 
stable.” 

“Oh! Mr. Duffy is going to telephone 
Doctor Woodhurst that I own a racing 
stable!’’ replied the thoroughly startled 
widow. 

“Yes, yes, Duffy also said that you 
would be able to appreciate the infor- 
mation at its full value.” 

Mrs. Barrington, to hide her nervous- 
ness, snapped her fingers. 




















“So far as I am concerned, it has no 
value whatever,’ she answered lightly, 
“but I hope you wont think it worth 
while to relate the incident to Myrtle 
and Ralph—”’ 

“Certainly not, if you wish it,” 
acquiesced Bertie. 

“T want to tell them about the joke 
myself,’ she explained. 

“Wait till I see Duffy! I'll show 
him he can’t kiss me good-by!” was 
Bertie’s belligerent speech as he left the 
room. 

Mrs. Barrington, alone for a moment, 
planned her campaign quickly. 

Myrtle and Ralph must get married 
at once. After a ceremony; it would be 
easier to treat with the doctor. His op- 
position, if he learned that she owned a 
racing-stable, might prevent their mar- 
riage. At least it would create a lot of 
gossip among the neighbors—a situa- 
tion she wished to avoid. 

Once her mind was made up she acted 
quickly. First, she borrowed the use of 
Sanderson’s automobile, saying she 
wished-to send Bud on an errand that 
required speed. 

Calling Ralph and Myrtle into the 
room, she said to him: 

“You love Myrtle?”’ 

“Certainly,”’ Ralph replied with as- 
surance. 

The same question was put to Myrtle: 
“You love Ralph?”’ 

“Why, of course I do!” was her en- 
thusiastic reply, taking Ralph’s hand in 
hers. 

“Then listen to me. You must be 
married —immediately,”” announced 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“What!” they both cried, starting 
back in surprise. 

“Yes, right now!” was her emphatic 
response. 

“But, Henrietta!” interposed Ralph. 

“Tdon’t understand—’”’ began Myrtle. 

Mrs. Barrington nervously attempted 
an explanation: 

“Now don’t get excited. You see I’m 
not—I’m just as cool and calm as I pos- 
sibly can be! Besides, you were to be 
married yesterday—to-day—I mean 
to-morrow—anyway, weren’t you?”’ 
she said. 

“Yes. But —”’ 

Myrtle wanted to know the reason for 
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all this haste. She felt that as a bride she 
ought to be consulted. 

“Get your things, ’’ commanded Mrs. 
Barrington. “ And you have a license?”’ 
she asked Ralph. 

“Got it this afternoon,’’ Ralph an- 
swered. 

While she helped Myrtle put on her 
hat and adjust her veil, Mrs. Barrington 
gave the young couple her instructions. 

“Then don’t ask any questions, be- 
cause I can’t answer them just now,” 
she said. “ The situation is simply this: 
if you don’t get married right away, I’m 
afraid you wont get married at all. 
Now you get in Mr. Sanderson’s auto- 
mobile and have the chauffeur take you 
direct to the Reverend Mr. Lindsay’s— 
you know, down the Shell Road—and 
ask him to marry you at once.” 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
demanded Ralph. 

“T expected to wear my wedding- 
dress—” There was keen disappoint- 
ment in Myrtle’s voice. 

‘““You’relosing time, children,’ warned 
Mrs. Barrington. “ Ralph, ring the bell 
for Hortense. I tell you I can’t explain 
anything. Hortense, send Bud in here 
at once,’’ she said to the girl when she 
appeared in the doorway. 

“ But, see here,’’expostulated Ralph. 

She held up her hand for silence. 
With a look of deepest affection at the 
young couple, she said: 

“You know I love you both, don’t 

ou?” 

“Yes,’’ they answered in all sincerity. 

“Then you must trust me, and do 
what I ask, for my sake,’’ she begged. 

“T’d do anything for your sake,’’ re- 
plied Myrtle, warmly. 

“So would I,”’ chimed in Ralph. 

“Then let’s fix your necktie,’’ she 
irrelevantly remarked to the boy, re- 
questing him not to look so sad about it. 

Ralph braced up and answered: 

“T’m not sad—come on, Myrtle, be 
game!”’ 

“Tam game,” cried the girl. 

“T shall be on pins and needles until I 
know you are safely married,” she told 
them. 

“You want me, lady?”’ yelled Bud as 
he ran into the room. 

“Yes, Bud, I want you to do some~ 
thing very important for me,” 
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“Go as far as you like, and you can 
write your own ticket,’’ answered the 
boy. 

“These young people are going to be 
a to-night,”” she explained to 


“I thought that race was on the 
card for to-morrow,”’ he answered, as he 
glanced at the twain. 

“This is'a surprise for Mr. Wood- 
hurst’s father.”’ 

“Sure. The old gent with the shrub- 
bery?” shrewdly remarked Bud with a 


“They are to be married at once, and 
you are to go with them to the minis- 
ter’s. After the ceremony they will take 


the train for New York.” 
Of Ralph, she asked: “You have 
money?” 


“Plenty,’’ he answered. 

Mrs. Barrington continued her in- 
structions to Bud: 

“As soon as the wedding is over, you 
will get into the automobile with the 
chauffeur, come back here as fast as 
gasoline will let you, and tell me all 
about it.” 

“I’m on, lady, I’m on,” he assured 
her. 

“Then go, all of you, quickly—please, 
please!” she begged. 

Ralph put his arm about Myrtle’s 
waist and cried: 

“Come along, dear!” 

Myrtle paused to kiss her sister. 

“Good-by, sister!” she cried. “I’m 
not a bit nervous,” was her spoken 
boast. 

“Neither am I,” laughed Ralph. 

“You're a dear, good girl,’’ warmly 
replied Mrs. Barrington, as she kissed 
her again. 

“Leave everything to me. Good-by, 
sister!’”’ cried Bud, with great self-as- 
surance. 

“If you don’t meet the doctor, every- 
thing will be all right, ’’ she commented, 
as the young people rushed from the 
house. 

From the chug of the automobile she 
knew that they were on the way to the 
rectory. She had foiled Duffy, and the 
outlook for her plans was rosy. She 
need only await Bud’s return with the 
happy news. 

San derson’s entrance in the room and 
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his greeting: ‘I’m back!” startled her. 

“Oh!” she cried in alarm. Seeing him 
she said: “I’m glad you are. 

“You promised me an answer!”’ 

“Not now, please—this has been a 
very strenuous day for me, Mr. Sander- 
son,” Mrs. Barrington pleaded, raising 
her hands in protest. 

“ But you promised me an answer to- 
night,”’ he insisted, and Mr. Sanderson 
was a very insistent person. 

“T know I did, but I—” 

Mrs. Barrington sought in vain for an 
excuse. 

“Please don’t put me off any longer. 
Say ‘Yes’ and let me drive, and [I'll 
guarantee we'll reach our destination 
without an accident,” was the plea of 
her impetuous wooer. 

Mrs. Barrington laughingly retorted: 
“‘So you want to drive the car of matri- 
mony, do you? Suppose I wish to handle 
the steering-wheel once in a while—I’d 
be able to, you know!”’ 

“Whenever you wish, I’ll resign in 
your favor, and if anything goes wrong 
it'll be you for the comfortable-seat by 
the roadside and me for the hammer 
and the tools, and the ‘recumbent posi- 
tion underneath the car.’ ”’ He finished 
with an imitation of Dr. Woodhurst. 

“Don’t be rash,’’ warned Mrs. Bar- 
rington. “When I get started and my 
blood is fairly up I am liable to set a 
pace that will fracture all speed-limits 
and that will surely land us before a 
stern and unsympathetic Justice of the 
Peace. Mmmm—ten dollars and costs, 
—youknowwhat I mean,’’shemimicked 
a rural justice. 

“Indeed I do, and so long as I am 
with you I will pay the fine willingly,” 
laughed Sanderson. 

Hortense interrupted the wooing by 
entering the room with a note. 

“A note for you, ma’am!”’ she said, 
handing it to her. 

“Excuse me!”’ she begged Sanderson. 

“Certainly.” 

“T think it’s from. Mr. Garrison, 
ma’am; his servant am waitin’ for an 
answer,” suggested Hortense. 

Mrs. Barrington made no attempt to 
conceal her annoyance. 

“There is no answer,’ she said 
sharply, holding the note unopened in 
her hand, 
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“There is no answer,” mournfully 
repeated Hortense. 

Mrs. Barrington stamped her foot 
with vexation: She had settled with 
Duffy and now Garrison was to disturb 
her peace of mind. 

Sanderson relieved the strain by pre- 
tending not to have observed her little 
flight of temper. 

“Well, what’s the decision? I don’t 
have to tell you what this means to me 
—You know that it means everything,” 
he spoke very sincerely. 

“Does it?’’ she asked, as she crushed 
the note in her hand. 

“Yes,” he replied, continuing in a 
lighter vein. ‘‘ What a wedding-trip we'd 
have—a brand new 1909 model— 
through shady lanes, with a chauffeur 
who is deaf and dumb and strapped to 
the seat so he couldn’t turn around. 
Doesn’t that tempt you?” 

In a more serious mood he finished: 
“There is nothing that I wouldn’t do to 
win you—fairly. And if I should win 
you, there is nothing I wouldn’t do to 
keep all care and sorrow from you. Say 
‘Yes!’ Perhaps you don’t love me, yet, 
but if you love no other man—”’ 

Mrs. Barrington glanced at Garri- 
son’s writing as Sanderson was propos- 
ing; her mind was already made up but 
she needed just this one incident to 
bring it home fully to herself. Tearing 
up the note with the words. 

“TI don’t!” She assured Sanderson 
she loved no other man. 

“Then marry me, and I’ll chance the 
rest, because I know I'll make you love 
me. Say, yes,’’ he begged. 

Mrs. Barrington looked long and 
earnestly at Garrison’s letter. Then she 
slowly and deliberately tore it up and 
threw the scraps into the wastepaper 
basket. 

Sanderson watched her closely. When 
she looked up at him, he cried exult- 
antly: 

“Then it’s yes!” 

“ Tt’s’’—she began. 

But she never finished for Hortense 
announced Dr. Woodhurst. 

“He knows already!” she cried in 
alarm. 

“How could he? It’s only just hap- 
pened,’”’ asked the bewildered Sander- 
sen, 
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Mrs. Barrington had to laugh. 

“Oh, it’s nothing! Well—Dr. Wood- 
hurst and I have a very serious matter 
to discuss,’’ she apologized. 

“T must tell the others!’’ he shouted 
in his happiness. 

“ Not yet,” she begged. 

“T must tell some one,”’ Sanderson 
pleaded. 

“Not yet.” 

“T’ll write home,” this came to him 
as a happy thought. 

“ Not yet,’ was her answer. 

“They wont get it for three days,” 
he explained, as he left her to faee Dr. 
Woodhurst. 


Xvi 


Dr. Woodhurst whirled into the . 
room. Never in his life before had this 
regulator of other men’s lives been so 
thoroughly excited. His brain spun like 
the blades of an electric-fan and his 
body tried to follow the same gyrations. 
So great was the news he wished to 
transmit to Mrs. Barrington he could 
not speak distinctly. 

Mrs. Barrington’s heart sank. Dr. 
Woodhurst, she thought, had learned 
her plans. 

“Good-evening, good-evening! Par- 
don me, I am quite out of breath; I 
came right to you as soon as I heard 
the news,”’ he spluttered. 

“It’s all over,’ she said aside, await- 
ing the explosion of the vials of the 
doctor’s wrath. 

“Never before in the whole course of 
my life did the telephone bring me such 
a shock,’’ he announced, as he aimlessly 
sorted the bundle of letters and tele- 
grams hecarried in his pocketsand hands. 

Mrs. Barrington laughed just a little 
hysterically, and replied: 

“Yes, that’s the trouble with the 
telephone; it’s always saying some- 
thing it shouldn’t say. I’m going to have 
our telephone taken out entirely.” 

“T feel as if I wanted to get on a hill- 
top somewhere and scream—scream!”’ 

The doctor’s voice broke in a squeak 
rather than the lusty yell he desired so 
ardently to emit. 

“Yes, I could do a little screaming 
too,” said Mrs. Barrington, sotio voce. 











“TI can scarcely realize the signifi- 
cance of the news!’’ cried the exuber- 
’ ant doctor. 

“No, of course not; it’s so difficult to 
be significant when you realize—I mean 
—to realize—”’ 

The widow was too nervous to think. 
The complications were upsetting her. 
The doctor’s remarks were pointless to 
her, yet she dared not ask for a fuller 
explanation until he was ready to give 
it. 

“It has absolutely made a different 
man of me,”’ he shouted. 

“I hope so—I mean, that’s good; 
that’s good; but, of course, doctor, it 
wasn’t altogether my fault.” 

She faltered in her most bewitching 
manner. 

“No, not altogether your fault, Mrs. 
Barrington, but you helped,”’ gallantly 
remarked the doctor. 

“Yes—of course—I helped—and I 
am deeply sorry because—”’ 

She began a plea of forgiveness. 

The doctor interrupted her. He cried: 
“Sorry! Sorry! Why should you be sor- 
ry, Mrs. Barrington. You have helped 
a great and glorious cause—don’t you 
know what has happened? Don’t you 
understand? My anti-betting bill has 
passed the legislature.” 

“Your anti— Is that what you 
learned?” she faintly gasped, sinking 
into a chair. 

Hurriedly she added: 

“Was that the only message that 
came over your telephone, Doctor?” 

“The only message! Isn’t that 
enough?” he almost wailed. “Do you 
understand what it means to me? The 
anti-betting bill has now become a law. 
Think of it! The dream of my life. Not 
another dollar can ever be bet ona race- 
track in New York.” 

“TI am glad I got mine to-day,” 
chuckled the widow. 

“I beg your pardon?”’ 

- The doctor had not heard her aright. 

Mrs. Barrington twisted her remark 
into: “I say I’m glad it’s been such a 
fine day.”’ 

“I was away from home all the after- 
noon. I wetit to the station to see my 
friend off—the Reverend Doctor Lind- 

say. ”? 
“What?” was her startled question. 
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“Yes, Doctor Lindsay has gone on a 
Summer vacation,” blandly explained 
Dr. Woodhurst. 

“ Andis there nobody at the rectory ?”’ 
she asked faintly. 

“Oh! Yes, yes, a very fine man! The 
Reverend Doctor Rabbit from New 
Haven. He will have charge until Doc- 
tor Lindsey gets back. And do you 
know, Mrs. Barrington, by a strange 
coincidence, the moment I entered the 
house the telephone rang—it was the 
long distance from Albany giving me # 
the joyful news. Then the telegrams _ 
began to arrive and I felt that the first - - 
one to share my happiness must be you, 
Mrs. Barrington.”’ 

“Oh, doctor, you are kindness itself,” -_ 
she sweetly murmured. . 4 

As. she spoke she heard the faint -_ 

honk-honk of an automobile horn. Mrs. 
Barrington breathed more freely. Bud 
had performed his mission and the 
young folk, she presumed, were now 
safely on their way to New York as Mr, 
and Mrs. Woodhurst. 

The venerable reformer pursued his 
ponderous explanations. 

“So I picked up my telegrams and 
rushed over to tell you all about it, be- 
cause I know how deeply you are inter- 
ested. Do you mind if I open some of 
these and read them?’’ he begged. 

“ Of course not. I wouldn’t for worlds 
do anything to mar your perfect hap- 
piness,”’ was her reply, as she went to 
the window to catch sight of the lights 
of the auto. 

“Doctor Woodhurst, Hempstead,” 
he read. “It was a glorious victory. 

Never again will the grand-stand re- 
sound with the shrill cry of the book- 
keeper!”’ 

“The gentleman probably means 
book-maker!”’ she laughed. 

“T see. And do they cry?” he asked, 
glancing at her over his glasses. 

“They do cry occasionally.” 

He continued reading his messages: : 
“*T congratulate you warmly,’ signed _ 
Senator Bitsenhauses. From Higginses 
Cross-Roads, Schoharie County, New 
York. One of my most ardent support- 
ers—he knows all about the evils of 
horse-racing,”” was his. explanatory 
addendum. ; 
“ Learned it at the county fair, I sup- 
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pose,” sarcastically observed Mrs. Bar- 
rington. 

Sanderson’s automobile swept up 
before the house. Bud did not wait un- 
til it came to a full stop, but throwing 
open the door he jumped out, risking 
his neck, and ran into the room. 

“Oh, lady, lady! It’s a muddy track, 
and our entry is scratched,”’ he panted, 
paying no attention to the doctor. 

“Goodness gracious! What is the 
meaning of this?” gasped that worthy, 
who reset his glasses on his nose to get a 
better view of the wildly excited stable- 
boy. 

Mrs. Barrington was frightened by 
Bud’s remark, but she realized that she 
must handle the situation delicately to 
learn the facts from Bud and yet keep 
the doctor in the dark. 

“Oh! please don’t mind him, doctor; 
it’s our little errand boy, and he has a 
most excitable nature. I sent him on an 
errand and he has just come back to re- 
port. Please go on reading your tele- 
grams.” 

The widow permitted her. most 
charming smile to dazzle the doctor, 
who stepped aside, saying: 

“Oh! Ofcourse!: Of course!”’ 

“Now, Bud, be careful. Is everything 
all right?” asked Mrs. Barrington. 

“ Nothin’ is all right. ”’ 

Bud was very much disgusted at the 
turn of affairs and so expressed himself. 

‘Mrs. Barrington glanced nervously at 
the doctor. Luckily he was immersed in 
his perusal of congratulatory telegrams 
and paid no attention to her or Bud, 
who was twisting his cap and his feet in 
his helplessness. 

“ Aren’t they married?” she asked. 

Tears of disappointment came into 
her eyes. 

“Naw! Der regular handicapper has 
gone to give himself a boil at Hot 
Springs and his substitute is a fluff. 
Our entry is still at the barrier and the 
flag aint dropped yet,”’ cried Bud. 

“Well, what has happened, Bud? 
What has happened?”’ was her anxious 
question. 

“De substitute says he has got to be 
insured that this aint an elopement, 
and,he says if you will call him up on 
theftelephone and tell him it’s all right 
he’ll drop the flag and dey’ll be off ina 
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bunch,” explained Bud, pointing to the 
telephone on her writing-desk. 

Dr. Woodhurst’s elation had sub- 
sided sufficiently for him to take some 
interest in the outside world. 

To Mrs. Barrington he announced: 

“Most astonishing situation, Mrs. - 
Barrington—we won this fight by the 
narrow margin of one vote.” 

“Isn’t that thrilling, doctor? I’m so 
interested in narrow margins.’’ 

The remark was thrown in his direc- 
tion. 

To Bud she said: “ Get the number of 
the telephone, quickly!” 

“Yes, lady. What is the number?” 
Bud asked. 

“T don’t know—look in the book,” 
she whispered. 

Turning to the doctor, she asked: 
“By one vote, did you say, doctor?” 

“Yes, by one, Mrs. Barrington, only 
one, and under the most peculiar cir- 
cumstances—that vote was cast by 
Senator Reuben Glue of Bugville City, 
Oneida County.”’ 

“To please his wife?’’ she hinted. 

“Oh no. I gather from this telegram 
that Senator Glue was quite ill with 
ptomaine poison and chilblains—it 
seems that he is very fond of canned 
lobster, and he ate perhaps not wisely 
but too much. He had to be carried in 
to cast his vote, but we won,”’ he fin- 
ished exultantly. 

Meantime, Bud either had been turn- © 
ing frantically the leaves of the tele- 
phone-book or running his fingers down 
the pages to find the desired number. 

“Say, lady! Everybody’s name in dis 
beok begins with Smith,” he finally 
said in despair. 

“Pardon me just a moment, doctor!”’ 
begged Mrs. Barrington. 

“Certainly!” he replied, fussing over 
his telegrams and letters. 

Mrs. Barrington seized the direc- 
tory and looked quickly over the 
names. 

“There it is,”’ she said with a sigh of 
satisfaction, ‘62 Hempstead. Call it up 
quickly—and don’t mention any names, 
you understand?” 

Bud took up the receiver, saying: 
ee I’m on. ” . 

“And when does the new law go into 
effect, Doctor?”’ 
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Mrs. Barrington put the question to 
divert the doctor’s atttention. 

“Immediately, Mrs. Barrington, as 
soon as the Governor can sign it,” he 
replied unctuously. 

“Give me 62 Hempstead and be 
quick!” shouted Bud to Central. 

The doctor began to preach. He said: 

“Too long have the iniquitous ruled. 
The hosts of evil must be subdued lest, 
peradventure, we meet the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

“ Aw, shut up!” 

Bud’s lusty yell into the telephone 
almost paralyzed the doctor. 

“Mercy!” he cried, startled and con- 
fused. 

“You mustn’t do that, Bud,’’ chided 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“Well, it’s some fresh guy on the 
telephone. Hello! Is dat 62 Hemp- 
stead? Well, speak up,speakup! All 
right!” 

To Mrs. Barrington he said: 

“Here you go, lady—but you'll have 
to concentrate; he’s got weak pipes.”’ 

Speaking into the ’phone Mrs. Bar- 
rington said: “ Yes, is this Dr. Rabbitt. 
This is Mrs. Barrington—yes, Mrs- Bar- 
rington.’’ Lowering her voice that the 
doctor might not hear her, she con- 
tinued: “It’s all right—marry them— 
What! Youcan’t hearme. Isay—’”’ she 
said speaking more loudly. 

In desperation, she said to Bud: 

“Make a noise so he can’t hear me.”’ 

The boy grasped the situation at 
once. “I’m on, lady. When I begin to 
sing you cut loose and say what you 
want to—he wont hear you.”’ 

Bud ran to the chair on which the 
doctor had seated himself. At the top 
of his shrill treble voice he began to 
sing “ Love Me and the World is Mine.” 
The doctor looked at him in horrified 
amazement, thinking that the lad had 
suddenly lost his senses. 

While Bud sang the widow tele- 
phoned her message. 

“Tt’s all right. Proceed with the cere- 
mony.—They will be married in five 
minutes? Oh! Thank you, thank you! 
Good-by!” 

Hanging up the receiver she called to 
Bud: 

“Bud, for goodness’ sake, what do 
you mean by making such a noise?” 
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But Bud would not be stopped. He 
intended to carry out his part of the 
agreement as long as his breath lasted. 
Mrs. Barrington ran to his side and cov- 
ered his mouth with her hand. When 
the boy was able to speak he gasped: 

“Oh! I was just tryin’ to show the 
doc here that I’d been to grand-opera 
last season—him and me was discussin’ 
.* 

Dr. Woodhurst adjusted his glasses 
and examined Bud like a professor 
would study a rare specimen of a bug. 

Then he observed: 

“ This is the most remarkable young- 
ster I have ever seen; such a degree of 
precociousness has never before come 
under my observation.” 

“ Please forgive him, doctor,’’ begged 
Mrs. Barrington. “ You see, Bud is a 
privileged character here, but I am 
sure he wouldn’t deliberately annoy 
you—would you, Bud?” 

Speaking to Mrs. Barrington, Bud 
said: 

“Say, lady, I don’t know what the 
Doc called me, but whatever it is I 
stands de gaff. Is there any more er- 
rands?”’ 

“No, thank you, Bud. There’s noth- 
ing more to-night. ”’ 

“Then if you don’t mind I'll go down 
to me shelter-camp and tumble in de 
hay. Good-night, lady! Good-night, 
Doc!” He bowed his way to the door. 

“Good-night,”’ answered the doctor. 

“Don’t mention it!’’ bellowed the 
lad, as he darted away. 

“Would you care to read some of 
these telegrams, Mrs. Barrington?” 

The doctor proffered her the bundle 
he held in his hand. 

“ No—why, of course—”’ 

The ring of the telephone interrupted 
her. She tried to reach the desk but the 
doctor intervened. 

“Oh! Let me answer it, Mrs. Bar- 
rington,” he begged. “I noticed you 
had some trouble a little while ago.” 

Dr. Woodhurst held the receiver to 
his ear and in his mildest, most polite 
tone, said: 

“ Hello—Yes.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington walked nervously to 
the other side of the room. 

“ Ves—he is?’’ Then in a lower voice, 
after a pause, the doctor said: “ You 






































don’t say so! Thank you, thank you! 
Good-by!”’ 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
to Mrs. Barrington, who had sunk into 
a chair, awaiting the explosion. 

“Mrs. Barrington—”’ he began. 

“ Again!”’ she sighed. 

“Nerve yourself. Can you bear an- 
other shock?”’ 

ts Yes, [—”? 

“Ralph and Myrtle are married,” he 
announced. 

“They are?” 

* She sighed with relief, outwardly 
but inwardly alarmed and distressed. 

“They have eloped, but it does not 
surprise me.”’ 

“Doesn’t surprise you?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Not in the least. They should not 
have done it—it was very wrong—but 
they are young—it.was all Ralph’s 
fault, undoubtedly—but forgive them, 
wont you, for my sake!” the doctor 
begged. 

“Of course I forgive them ; but I must 
tell you, Doctor, Imust confess that—”’ 
she began, but the doctor in the high- 
est spirits cried: 

“You forgive them! That is enough. 
Now I must go. This has been a wonder- 
ful day for me. My bill is passed and my 
son is married! Good-by, Mrs. Barring- 
ton! Good-by! My son is passed and my 
bill is married.”’ ; 

The deluded doctor almost ran from 
the room to carry the wonderful news 
home to mother. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mrs. Barrington had given Donovan 
orders immediately after the race to 
announce that Wildfire and the Duffy 
stable were on the market. Homeward 
bound she had passed Garrison in an 
auto, but looked away when he bowed. 
She expected to hear from her trainer at 
any moment of the sale of the stable. 
Donovan was to let her know as soon as 
the deal was over. The day had been so 
exhausting and the evening so exciting 
that she mentally planned to retire. 

When Hortense announced the call 
of Mr. Garrison she not only was greatly 
surprised at his impudence, but deeply 
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annoyed. Before she could announce 
she was not at home, Garrison entered 
the room without waiting for Hortense 
to return. . 

“Am I intruding—?” he asked. 
“What is the matter? What have I 
done?” he insisted. 

“You know what you have done?” 
she replied, coldly. 

“T don’t know. I only know that yes- 
terday on that very lawn out there you 
told me I had a chance, and you said it 
as if you meant it. Since that time and 
until late this afternoon you have been 
very kind to me. Then something hap- 
pened—something must have happened 
—for after the races you passed me on 
the road and cut me dead. Since then I 
have called you up on the telephone 
several times and you have refused to 
speak to me. I have sent you a note, 
which remains unanswered. But I’m 
no quitter, and that is why I am here 
even if it is an intrusion. What has hap- 
pened? What have I done? I have the 
right to know.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

Mrs. Barrington turned and for the 
first time in the interview looked Garri- 
son directly in the face. 

“No,” he bluntly and emphatically 
answered. 

“You know of no reason why I should 
change my opinion of you?”’ she asked 
with a sneer. 

“No!” he repeated, with greater em- 
phasis. 

“You know of nothing which, if it 
came to my ears, would make me alter 
my mind?” 

She watched his expression closely. 
Doubts began to enter her mind. No 
man could look at her as Garrison did 
and lie deliberately. 

“ Nothing,” he laconically replied. 

There was a short pause before he 
asked her in a low tone: 

“What do you think I have done?” 

“Tf you don’t know, I can’t tell you,” 
she answered, with a tinge of regret in 
her voice. 

“But you must—you must tell me,” 
he insisted. “The meanest criminal in 
the land is entitled to a trial. Are you to 
punish me without even letting me 
know the charge against me? It’s un- 
fair—it’s unjust, and I insist on know- 





























ing what I am accused of and who has 
made the accusation.” 

“There has been no accusation,” 
she replied shortly. 

“Then what is it? What has come 
between us? I give youmy word, that so 
far as I know, I have done nothing that 
would in any way justify the position 
you have taken.” 

Garrison pleaded with her for some 
ground on which he might make his de- 
fense. 

Mrs. Barrington was not yet fully 
convinced. The thought of what he had 
said about his word rankled, in her 
mind. His answer stirred again her an- 
tagonism. 

“You give me your word,” 
peated with contempt. 

“T give you my word,”’ he protested. 
“TI don’t claim to be better than any 
other man, but what I do is open 
and above board. There’s no other 
woman—”’ 

Mrs. Barrington made a gesture of 
annoyance and disgust. “It isn’t that,” 
she declared. 

“Then what is it? Good God, what is 
it? I’m not only fighting for my justifi- 
cation; I’m fighting for my happiness. 
Everything I hold dear is at stake. Tell 
me what it is and if I don’t clear my- 
self I'll take my punishment. I give you 
my word that since I have known you I 
have done nothing that I should wish to 
hide from you. I give you my word that 
I have done no act that would make me 
ashamed to look you or any other wo- 
man, or any man, straight in the face; 

and if you have heard or learned any- 
thing to the contrary, it’s—it’s a lie!” 

“Even if it were untrue, it would be 
too late now,”’ she faltered with a deep 
sigh. 

“Too late?”’ he cried in dismay. 

Sanderson returned most opportunely 
to spare Mrs. Barrington a very trying 
moment. 

“ Henrietta—” he called. 

Garrison started back a pace. The 
one word explained much. To him San- 
derson said: 

“ How are you, Garrison?” 

Garrison looked at her for enlighten- 
ment. 

“Mr. Sanderson has asked me to 
marry him,’’ she explained. 


she re- 
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“I told you I was out to win,” an- 
nounced the lucky man. 

“You said—fairly.”’ 

Garrison called his attention to their 
compact, 

“And I’ve won fairly. I wouldn’t 
care to win any race on a foul, partic- 
ularly this one—and I’ve won it—fair- 
ly,’ announced Sanderson. 

“ Are you sure?”’ he queried. 

“Quite. So far as I am concerned 
this race has been absolutely on the 
level. I know how you must feel, old 
man.’’ Sanderson spoke with all sin- 
cerity. 

“ Please—!”’ begged Garrison. 

“ But. there were to be no hard feel- 
ings, remember!”’ 

Sanderson took Garrison’s hand and 
shook it. Garrison simply replied: “I 
congratulate you.” 

He bowed more formally to Mrs. Bar- 
rington, remarking: 

“T congratulate you, too. And I hope 
you will both be very happy. Good- 
night!” 

“Good-night!’’ Her answer was very 
faint. 

When he had left the room she sank 
down on the sofa. Sanderson said to her 
with fervor: 

“One of us had to lose. I’m glad I 
wasn’t the one.”’ 

Before Mrs. Barrington could reply 
Hortense announced “ Donovan.” 

After requesting Hortense to show 
him into the room, she remarked to 
Sanderson: 

“Qn business—he wont be long.” 

“May I wait?” he requested. 

“Just as you wish!” 

Sanderson walked to the window and 
looked out into the warm Summer 
night. At that moment he felt very hap- 
py and contented. He had won the 
woman whom he loved devotedly. The 
only regret was that Garrison should 
have lost. 

Donovan plunged at once into the 
object of his visit. 

“It’s allsettled. The stable’s soldand 
alll want is your O. K.,”’ he said to her. 

“ All settled?” 

She heard his announcement with 
regret. Very keenly she felt the parting 
with Wildfire. - 

“T don’t know the name of the big 
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flash, but the brokers handling the deal 
are Brown & Harrington. I’ll know the 
name of the buyer when they hand me 
the check in the morning,’”’ Donovan 
continued. 

“So it’s all settled. I’m sorry and I’m 
—I love them all, especially Wildfire. I 


. do hope they’ll be good to her,’’ was the 


wish she expressed. 

“They got to be—I go with the sta- 
ble,’ Donovan assured her. 

“Good! You’ll let me know, wont 
you, as soon as you find out who has 
bought it.” 

“‘Surest thing, you know. Gee! Aint it 
too bad! To-morrow it wont be owner 
and trainer. It’ll just be Mrs. Barring- 
ton and Donovan. Aint it too bad?” 
he asked with deep regret. 

“Tt will be too bad. Donovan, before 
you go, I have a little present for you— 
a little keepsake. ”’ 

“T’m still waiting,” hinted Sander- 
son. 

“Don’t bother about no keepsake, 
Mrs. Barrington,” said Donovan with 
a deprecatory gesture. 

“Tl get it for you. Wait just a min- 
ute, please,’’ she begged. To Sanderson 
she said: “Keep Mr. Donovan com- 
pany. He’s a horse-man but don’t let 


. that bother you.” 


Sanderson motioned to Donovan to 
take a seat, but the trainer simply 
nodded a “Howdy” and remained 
standing. 

Sanderson strolled toward him and 
remarked with the greatest sincerity: 

“T’ve read a great deal about you 
lately, Mr. Donovan—particularlyabout 
your training Wildfire. It must makea 
man proud and happy to own a horse 
like Wildfire. ”’ 

“You guessed it,’’ answered Dono- 
van heartily. ‘The owner of Wildfire 
thinks as much of her as if she was one 
of the family.” 

“T thought Mr. Duffy had no more 
sentiment than a lamp-post?’’ asked 
Sanderson, with some curiosity. 

“What Duffy?’ growled Donovan. 

“John Duffy—the bookmaker, who 
owns Wildfire,” he explained. 

Donovan could scarcely restrain his 
feelings. “Owns Wildfire? Say! Do you 
know what he’d bleed if he accidentally 
cuthishand?”’ heaskedcontemptuously. 
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“ No. ” 

“ Lemon juice! Sentiment—him! He’d 
rob his widowed sister and think it a 
fine piece of work.” 

“But I understood you to say that 
he cared for Wildfire as if—”’ 

Donovan interrupted him: ‘‘ You're 
playin’ the wrong horse. He don’t own 
Wildfire. He aint got nothin’ to do with 
the Duffy stable, and never did.” 

“ But I thought—’”’ began Sanderson, 
but Donovan would not let him finish. 

“So did a lot more people; but I’m 
giving it to you straight. He not only 
had no connection with the stable, but 
he tried to get next to Wildfire’s jockey 
to-day and have him throw the race.” 

“ He did?” 

“Sure he did. And to show you what 
kind of a low down crook he is, just be- 
cause he had a quarrel with a fellow, he 
tips it off that he was in on the play.” 

“ Tried to implicate an honest man?” 

Sanderson was getting a glimpse at 
the workings of the track which was 
new to him. 

“Yes; that friend of Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s—Mr. Garrison,’’ cried Donovan. 

Sanderson started from his seat; 
what Donovan was telling him might 
explain much. : 

“Sure. He tells it to our jockey, and 
Bud, the stable-boy, gets wise to it and 
gives it away to the lady,’”’ Donovan 
rattled on. : 

“What lady?’ asked Sanderson. 

“Why—Mrs. Barrington!” 

“ Bud told Mrs. Barrington that Gar- 
rison was mixed up in a crooked racing- 
deal to-day?’’ Sanderson wanted to be 
certain of every fact. 

“Yep!” The reply was as certain as 
it was brief. 

“And of course it wasn’t true—”’ 

“T should say not!”” Donovan almost 
shouted his answer. “Garrison, he’s as 
square as they make ’em.” 

«Does Mrs. Barrington still think 
Garrison was in on that crooked deal?” 

“T dunno! I aint told her no differ- 
ent.” 

“She was friendly with him this 
morning—’”’ This was said more to him- 
self than to Donovan. 

“T guess so,”” Donovan surmised. 

“ And now—”’ Then thetruthdawned 
upon Sanderson. It almost staggered 
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him. “ That’s it; and it was a lie—good! 
Good!’’ he muttered. 

The entrance of Mrs. Barrington car- 
rying a package in her hand prevented 
any comment from Donovan on the 
strange actions and words of Sanderson. 

Going straight to her former train- 
er, she said, as she held out the keep- 
sake: 

“Here is what I have for you.” 

Donovan opened it and gazed with 
“mixed awe and delight at a beautiful 
gold, diamond-studded watch. 

“Gee, aint it a beaut! Just what I 
wanted, too.”’ 

“Tm glad of that,’’ replied Mrs. Bar- 
rington heartily. 

“Oh, you knew I wanted it—”’ 

Very sincerely she spoke: 

“T shall always remember your kind- 
ness—”’ 

“Same here, and if anybody should 
ever leave you another stable, Mrs. Bar- 
rington—”’ 

Donovan looked up with knowing 
smile. 

“ Don’t suggest it.”’ 

She frowned and held up her hands 
in horror. 

Donovan laughed and moved toward 
the door. 

“You never can tell,’’ he chuckled; 
“but if they should, or if you should 
need me in any way, just drop me a 
picture-postcard, and in the morning 
you will find me on the doorstep pulling 
the bell down.” 

Mrs. Barrington watched him leave 
the room with the feeling that this was 
the severance of all ties with Wildfire 
and her stable. It distressed her to 
think she was no longer an owner. Here- 
after, in the racing-game, she would be 
merely a spectator. She loved the sport 
but in the future all zest would be 


gone, 

“Rough, but with a heart of gold— 
that’s’ Donovan,” she  soliloquized. 
i And o.?” 


Mrs. Barrington thought of Garrison 
and his stable. 

Shrugging her shoulders she turned 
to Sanderson. 

“Why—what’s the matter?’ she 
asked. , 

He stood before her glumly. A grim 
smile lightened his face as he answered: 
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cc Nothing. ” “ 

“There must be, or you wouldn’t 
look at me like that!”” 

A shade of annoyance appeared in 
her tones. 

“There’s nothing wrong. I want to 
have a little talk about—” 

“ About what?” asked Mrs. Barring- 
ton. 

His answer was very solemn. 

“ You—and me—and Garrison.”’ 

“Mr. Garrison?” 

She.started at the name. 

He had been in her thoughts at the 
moment. 

“Suppose—suppose you—had mis- 
judged Garrison—would it make any 
difference between you and me?’”’ he 
asked hesitatingly. 

“ Would itmake—No, certainly not!” 

She spoke with an air of assurance 
which she did not feel. 

“You are sure?” 

“Quite!’’ Mr. Garrison is nothing to 
me—nothing—” 

“Since when ?”’ 

His insistency annoyed her. 

“T have told you that—” 

She spoke coldly, showing very 
plainly that she wished to change the 
subject. 

Sanderson was not to be put aside. 
He proposed to carry his search to the 
bitterest ending. 

In drawing his breath, as does a 
man who is about to take a cold 
plunge, he said: 

“No, I'll tell you. Mr. Garrison has 
been nothing to you—or you think he 
has—since about-three o’clock this af- 
ternoon.”’ 

“ What do you mean?”’ 

Her curiosity was aroused. 

Deeply in earnest he replied: 

“T mean that I said that I would win 
this race honestly or not at all.”’ 

“Haven't you won it honestly?” 

“No. Garrison was disqualified un- 
fairly. I refuse the decision. We must 
run it again.” 

“You mean—”’ 

Her voice trembled. 

“Duffy lied when he incriminated 
Garrison.” 

“How do you know?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“T have just learned it from Dono- 










































van. Duffy lied. There can be no shad- 
ow of a doubt about that. Garrison is 
absolutely innocent. Get that firmly 
and immovably in your mind, for what 
follows depends upon it. Garrison is an 
honest man.” 

He looked at her appealingly. 

“ Innocent—and I—I—”’ 

Mrs. Barrington faltered in her 
speech, closing her eyes to conceal the 
distress, which they must have revealed. 

“The happiness of three lives is 
trembling in the balance. Everything 
depends on your answer to one ques- 
tion. Do you love John Garrison?”’ 

“Why should you ask such a ques- 
tion? I have promised to marry you!”’ 
was her challenge. 

“ And if you don’t love him, I'll take 
you at your word. But if you do—say 
so! You must! Imagine what it would 
mean to me, if afterwards—I learned 
that your love was really his. Imagine 
what it means to him to lose, through 
no fault of his own, the woman he 
adores! Imagine what it would mean to 
you to marry one man while another’s 
image is in your heart! Be just to him, 
to me, and to yourself! Do you love 
him ?”’ 

He paused for her reply. 

Not answering, he continued: 

“ Look at me—do you?” 

“[—I—” she began. 

Mrs. Barrington tried’ to look him in 
the eyes but her heart failed her. She 
could not lie to him. Her love for John 
Garrison was too strong to be concealed. 
She dropped her gaze. 

Sanderson sighed deeply. 

“That’s enough. He wins! Tell him 
so!” 

He left the room without a backward 
glance. 

“T’m sosorry! ” 

Mrs. Barrington, greatly distressed, 
watched him go. 

To herself, she murmured softly, 
“T’m-so sorry.” 

Mrs. Barrington looked at the tele- 
phone. She was warring with herself 
whether to use it or not. Picking up the 
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directory, she found a number, then 
closed it with a sigh. 

Reconsidering her determination, she 
picked up the receiver and to Central 
said: 

“Give me Hempstead 73! 

“Is that Hempstead 73? 

“Is Mr. Garrison there? 

“ Yes, Mr. Garrison. 

“Ask him to step to the ’phone, 
please! f 

“ Hello!—Hello!—Is that you, Mr. 
Garrison ?”’ 

She paused before asking whimsically: 

“ Can’t you guess who it is ?— 

“That’s right—It is—”’ 

Garrison interrupted her with a ques- 
tion which she repeated : 

“What do I want? Why I—I havea 
message for you from Mr. Sanderson. 
He said I was to deliver it to you as 
soon as possible. 

“What is it? I—I thought you might 
want to—to come over to the house and | 
get it in person. 

“Yes, that’s what I said—come to 
the house. 

“ You will? Good! 

“No, you needn’t run—I’ll wait.” 

Mrs. Barrington laughed to herself. 
She was very happy. 

Garrison seemed to be as eager to 
see her as she was to meet him. He 
had not heard her reply distinctly so 
she repeated it: 

“T said ‘T’ll wait.’ 

“What's that? You’ve a message for 
me? You have? What is it? 

“Oh, go on! Do tell me! 

“You've bought the John Duffy 
stable? Splendid! Wildfire will stay in 
the family after all.” 

Realizing her blunder she clapped 
her hand over her mouth, her eyes 
sparkling with merriment. 

“What do I mean? Come over and 
I’ll explain everything! 

“ Of course I want you—come quickly 
—quickly!”’ 

She hung up the receiver and with a 
happy sigh remarked: 

“ He is coming. He is coming.” 
































The “Idea” Drama 


By O. L. HALL 











The drama in America—and in England as well—has within the past few 
years undergone a distinct change. The day of the old-fashioned “story 
play” has passed, audiences, more alertly intelligent than ever, now de- 
mand ideas in their plays; as the successes of the past two seasons testify. 











HERE is an evil tradition in the 
: i ‘| theater that the play with a 

thought in it is fit only for ob- 

servation by a special audience. 
This audience, according to popular 
delusion, is composed of men high of 
brow and plentifully adorned with 
hair, and of women fearful of visage 
and thin of chest. But such traditions 
have begun to fade and find themselves 
neglected. The producer of plays, him- 
self, who, having been often burnt, is a 
little shy of the fire, is becoming more 
bold each season. Even to him the play 
with a notion in it is becoming less of a 
bugaboo. He has even gone hunting for 
men and women who have both a studi- 
ous mind and the dramatic instinct, two 
things that are not always found in the 
same human being, and he has set them 
to work at making plays. He has had 
to go outside the little company of play- 
makers who have long been the more 
prosperous designers of our stage-en- 
tertainments, and has put the novelist, 
the clergyman, the newspaper-writer 
and the globe-trotter to work fashion- 
ing the new drama. 

And so we find notions again creep- 
ing into plays, where they get them- 
selves exploited, sometimes sensibly, 
sometimes nonsensically. The majority 
of the boxholders still seem to prefer the 
nonsensical method, forthat more nearly 
_ approaches their idea of a play without a 
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notion at all. But the boxholder is being 
converted, without knowing it, as most 
people are converted to things that are 
new. Occasionally he wanders into a 
place he may have preferred to avoid 
and there gets a proper dose of the 
drama of ideas. More than likely he will 
be properly and completely hood- 
winked, all of which is good enough for 
him. He deserves it. He may think the 
play a little queer and a little out of his 
established theatrical fare, but if it is 
really worth while he will not dislike it. 
In time, if the dose is oft repeated, he 
becomes habituated to the thoughtful 
plays, perhaps even sufficiently to make © 
him wonder how he ever cared much 
for anything else. 


The Manager’s Idea of Criticism 


fas NEVER is well to impress too 
deeply upon this kind of theatergoer 
the idea that the chief purpose of a par- 
ticular play is to enforce a lesson and 
point a moral. The theatrical manager 
knows that well enough, and, however 
thoughtful his play may be, he avoids 
letting the public in on the secret until 
it has paid its money and got its infor- 
mation at first hand. That is why the 
manager looks fondly upon the dramatic 
critic who likes to take life easy by 
avoiding the studious consideration of 
the theme of a thoughtful play, The best 
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dramatic criticism is criticism that 
makes known the fine qualities of a play, 
and when the fine qualities lie in the 
theme it is the theme which the good 
critic states and explains. The manager 
prefers a glowing account of the acting, 
a tribute of praise to the scene painter, 
and an apostrophic celebration of the 
brilliancy of the playwright whichsteers 
wide of the idea that there is a lesson in 
the play. He can’t be blamed; he al- 
ways scents danger if it is different. He 
knows that the play with a notion in it 
is avoided by that old defender of song 
and dance, the oft quoted and highly 
respected “tired business-man.”’ 

So the drama of ideas must insinuate 
itself slowly into public favor. It is do- 
ing so, and the more important man- 
agers of this country, and particularly 
the actor-managers, are helping it into 
favor. They are doing it under a kind of 
false pretense, but it isa holy liethat fools 
a person into going toa good play. Most 
people hate a liar, but they still think 
less of a fool, and the manager who will 
jeopardize his play by telling the whole 
truth about it is a fool. Few of them, 
however, could be proved guilty of the 
charge. 

In truth, the attitude of the leading 
managers toward the new drama is the 
right attitude. They see that a remark- 
able change in the taste of theatergoers 
is taking place. It isnow possible for the 
thoughtful play to succeed. During re- 
cent seasons prosperity has come to a 
long list of plays that have been able to 
set people to thinking as well as talking. 
Plays of this kind now outnumber the 
melodramas, the comedies of manner, 
the farces, and the one time extremely 
popular “b’gosh’’ comedies, catalogued 
as the rural comedy-drama. Only the 
musical shows, which are not drama at 
all, nor anything resembling it, ap- 
proach the thoughtful plays in public 
favor. Of course the play with a pur- 
pose never will drive from the stage the 
nonsensical entertainments nor send to 
the. bread-line the hurly-burly per- 
formers. They always will have their 
audience, but the new audience that 
is being created for the drama of 
ideas is sure to grow until it includes 
the major portion of the great body of 
theatergoers. 


THE “IDEA” DRAMA 


An Ebb and Flood Tide in Drama 


|? IS not intended that anyone shall 
believe that the play witha notioninit 
isanewthing. Old Aristophanesintended 
doing more than amuse the Greeks 
when he wrote his comedies, and all the 
dramatic satires ever written were writ- 
ten with a purpose. The old miracle and 
morality plays were built entirely with 
a purpose. It is true of the drama of 
almost every country that at some 
point during its early development it 
took on the character of the drama de- 
signed as a protest against abuses, as 
religious instruction, or as a cure for the 
follies and weaknesses of the time. 
There is an ebb and flood tide in the 
drama as there is in everything else with 
which the human is concerned, and the 
drama of purpose has appeared and 
disappeared to reappear again during 
the whole history of the stage. 

This has been less true of Americathan 
the older countries, for it wasn’t really 
until 1845, when Mrs. Mowatt’s mild 
satire, ‘‘Fashion’’ was produced, that 
the drama in this country began to take 
on life. There had been American plays 
before, to be sure, but generally they 
had been foreign in plot and aspect. 
Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy is very thin as to 
idea, but it might well enough be called 
the first successful American play with 
a purpose. 

From the days of ‘‘Fashion”’ until the 
present generation of playwrights came 
forth, the native playwrights gave them- 
selves over chiefly to the writing of 
melodrama, farce, and light comedy. 
Now and again someone like James A. 
Herne, for example, who put much deep 
thought into his two failures, “ Griffith 
Davenport’’ and “ Margaret Flemming,” 
came forward to express an idea in a 
play, but it was not until the new in- 
fluence from Europe began to be felt 
that the writers of plays in this country 
began to appreciate and understand, 
with some degree of fulness, the truth 
that the drama is as great a vehicle for 
the expression of that which stimulates 
the mind as of that which excites the 
emotions. When that truth was learned, 
the development of a new drama in this - 
country became possible, and it has 
now become a fact. 
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Two Kinds of “Idea” Play 


ROM the writers of the new drama 
we get two very interesting types 
of play—from the less serious the topi- 
cal play, from the more serious the 
drama of purpose. Narrowly, the topical 
play is the theatrical reflection of in- 
teresting events; the drama of purpose 
is the theatrical discussion of interest- 
ing conditions. In the first, to cite just 
a few examples, you may see the money 
king, the political boss, the labor leader, 
and the social settlement worker re- 
flected in a play which pictures them at 
their appointed pursuits. In the drama 
of ideas you find, not the character or 
the event, but the theme, making the 
chief challenge to the attention. While 
in the one we find a ‘social condition 
pictured, in the second we find it an- 
alyzed. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation 
between the two types of plays, how- 
ever, and often one type is blended with 
the other. In this country the plays that 
indisputably are topical plays perhaps 
have more generally captured public 
interest than the plays of purpose. A 
greater proportion of the former have 
gone on to success; many of the latter 
have found small favor. The reason is 
not difficult to find. The writers of plays 
too often seem to think they cannot be 
thoughtful without being nasty, or at 
least unpleasant. They have wasted 
their thought on the disagreeable dis- 
cussion of incontinence, or on the 
psychological analysis of the minds of 
queer, unbalanced, or diseased: charac- 
ters. This explains the failure of healthy 
Americans to give general support to 
the performance of the plays of Henrik 
Ibsen, whose influence, nevertheless, is 
chiefly responsible forthe growing vogue 
‘in this country of the thoughtful play. 
{ Few of the American playwrights of 
| this time have gone very deeply into the 


‘ discussion of the themes of their seri- 


ous plays. They have been so loath to 
do so that plays one would suppose were 
intended to be serious discussions fall 
short of the mark and when acted on the 
stage prove to be merely of the topical 
order. It is easier to write a topical play 
than to make a discussion actable, and, 
furthermore, the popular acceptance of 








the former is more fully insured. Thus 
we find “The Lion and the Mouse”’ and 
“The Man of the Hour,”’ both indispu- 
tably topical, going on to success, while, 
to use two imported plays as examples, 
Pinero’s “His House in Order’ and 
Henry Arthur Jones’ “The Hypo- 
crites,”’ each having a social question to 
discuss, fail to exert any great appeal. 


Some Examples of Plays of Ideas 


NE of the finest, if not the finest, 
example of the American play of 
ideas is Augustus Thomas’ “ The Witch- 
ing Hour.” That play might well be 
both an inspiration and example, and 
yet nothing at all resembling it has been 
written since it was first acted. But half 
the playwrights who are doing serious 
and worthy work are proving they have 
intellect as well as stage-sense, and from 
them there is coming, and will continue 
to come, plays that make an audience 
think. At this time we still get from the 
dramatists of Europe the best of the 
thoughtful plays we see. In time, few 
doubt the best of the plays in our 
theaters will be written by our own 
dramatists. We had to get from Eng- 
land that fine play of “The Servant in 
the House,” but be it said to the credit 
of the playgoers of this country, that 
their attitude toward the advanced 
drama made possible its production in 
this country before its author dared 
submit it to his fellow countrymen. On 
the other hand, “ The Great Divide,” a 
fine play with a big thought in it, came 
from the middle region of our own 
country. We went to Paris for “The 
Labyrinth,” but we found at home that 
brilliant satire, “The New York Idea.” 
From across the sea came the impressive 
play, “El Gran Galeoto,” from which 
“The Worldand His Wife’ wasmade, but 
in our own country we uncovered “ Paid 
in Full.” “ The Melting Pot.’ came to us 
from England, but “ The Battle” we got 
at home. 
The list of American plays built upon 
a well defined idea is lorig and is grow- 


ing. You may include in it two come- 


dies of Clyde Fitch, “The Girl with the 
Green Eyes’”’ and “The Truth.” You 
cannot wholly exile from the list Avery 
Hopwood and Channing Pollock’s com- 
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edy of “Clothes.” Certainly it includes 
“The Battle,” and other of the slum- 
plays, which hardly seem to enjoy the 
fullest measure of favor, perhaps be- 
cause they are slum-plays and deal with 
unpleasant people, of whom we see 
enough in real life and are a little in- 
clined to avoid in the theater. “The 
Regeneration” was a slum-play with a 
thought in it; and ‘“‘The New Genera- 
tion,’ now renamed “The Man Who 
Stood Still’? has something to say. 

The above list is not complete. It 
could be run on and on. It should be 
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evident to every intelligent playgoer 
that his fellow auditors are becoming 
more and more interested in the play 
with a thought in it. Just as long asitis - 
easier to picture what one sees than it 
is to write what one thinks will the idea- 
less plays outnumber the American 
plays of purpose, but the number of 
playwrights with both the capacity and 
energy for building thoughtful plays is 
increasing each season. No longer can 


* you go to the theater to see native plays 


and leave your thinking-machine at 
home. 


The Stage as an Educator 


By ALFRED MASON 





Good drama has, since the drama’s invention, been a people’s best possession. 
The stage is in its way an university and attendance upon good plays is 
almost as necessary nowadays as a high school education. History, manners, 
charity, and the humanities are all taught by the best drama of our day. 











RIMARILY, in the popular 
P mind the function of the stage 

is to furnish amusement. The 

majority of its patrons do not 
think of it in any other way. Nine out of 
ten theatergoersadmit frankly that they 
go to the theater to be entertained; 
they don’t care for plays that make 
them think, and those plays that send 
them away pondering over some prob- 
lem that had never worried them until 
they have seen it portrayed on the stage 
does not appeal to their continued pat- 
ronage. 

Notwithstandingthis popularestimate 
of the province of the stage, it never- 
theless is one of the greatest educators 
if not the chief source of popular educa- 
tion in the world, And an important 
feature of it is that its instruction is 
always given in such pleasing form that 
the pupil does not realize he is being 
taught anything: he simply thinks he 
is being amused. In this, its method of 
instruction, the stage is entirely up to 














date, for the latest theory~in schooling 
the young idea—the principle upon 
which the most successful kindergarten- 
schools are operated—is that the teach- 
ing should be in such pleasant form that 
the pupil does not realize he is being 
given a dose of knowledge; he thinks it 
is all play—just something to delight 
him for the moment. 

This is distinctly the age of condensed 
living. In fact, it wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prising if future historians would refer 
to it as the Tin-can age, as about half 
the things we eat are done up that way. 
We buy them condensed and then we 
are sure we have got a whole lot in a 
little space. 


The Stage an University 


[FF IS the same with everything else. 
We travel in condensed trains and 
sleep in condensed bedrooms while on 
them—why? Because we can get over 


more space in a little time that way 
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than we could if the train-builders had 
made great, cumbersome, roomy houses 
on wheels to be jerked around on rails 
from one part of the country to the 
other. : 

We live in condensed aggregations of 
humanity called cities, because we 
think we can get more excitement and 
moreaccommodation forourmoneythan 
we could if we lived out in the wilder- 
ness where it takes half a day to get to 
the corner drug-store. And so it goes. 
We want everything we can get and we 
want it quickly! For life is short, and of 
all disheartening regrets, there is none 
worse than the thought of having let 
something good get by! For it’s a good 
old world, and there is a whole lot in it 
worth having and in striving for it. 
Though we may, at times, be selfish, we 
at least show our appreciation of what 
the good things are. 

And so it is with our education. When 
we want to study a particular subject, 
we go to a teacher who has made a 
specialty of that subject, because he is 
the one who has got the greatest stock 
of knowledge along that line condensed 
in His brain. He can teach us more in an 
hour than we could learn in a month by 
trying to dig up the facts alone. 

But to return to the subject of the 
value of the theater as an educator. The 
whole gamut of human existence is ex- 
ploited upon the stage, at one time or 
another, and a careful student of its 
offerings—by that is meant an observer 
whose brain digests what he sees and 
hears—will, in time, acquire a broad 
education, even if he never has had any 
other means .of cultivating his men- 
tality. 

That seems like a sweeping statement 
but let us take it up step by step. 


Stage Speaking 


sted the first step in an educa- 
tion is to learn how to speak cor- 
rectly—that is with grammatical ac- 
curacy. Now grammar isn’t a matter of 
tules, necessarily. There are hundreds 


of persons who always speak with gram- 


matical correctness and who admit 
frankly that they don’t know a single 
tule of grammar. They have simply 

learned to speak correctly from hearing 
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others. It is a mere question of keeping 
one’s ears open for good language, and 
nowhere can it be heard to better ad- 
vantage than on the stage, providing, 
of course, the production is one of first 
class performers. Not only grammar 
but the best pronunciation of words is 
one of the first things an actor has to 
learn, and the finer the quality of his 
art, the more particular he becomes in 
this matter. Even the slightest mispro- 
nunciation would mar the performance, 
and it is a thing that must not happen. 
Imagine an actress like: Mrs. Fiske, 
Julia Marlowe, or Ellen Terry making 
grammatical slips. It would be ruinous 
to an entire evening’s performance. 

In the matter of elocution and voice 
modulation, there is no school equal to 
the stage. For there one may hear the 
best methods practically applied, and 
if one is observing, one may learn by 
example how to modulate one’s voice 
and how to manage one’s hands and 
what to do with one’s feet. The student 
anxious for self-cultivation might study 
with an incompetent elocution teacher 
for years and not learn as muchvas he 
would in a short time by carefully ob- 
serving the methods of the best actors. 
There is a wide difference between the 
words of amateurs and professionals. 
What the amateur knows theoretically, 
and puts forth under charitable aus- 
pices, the professional is sure of, for he 
has put his theory to practice under the 
fire of merciless criticism until all the 
rough corners are worn off and it, re- 
sults are perfect. The correct rendering 
of lines and the gestures that are their 
natural accompaniment are an impor- 
tant part of the actor’s business. That is 
the reason he knows them better than 
anybody else, and it is why he may be 
safely emulated. 


Concerning Dress 


B Baer matter of propriety in dress, 
too, is one in which the stage is an 
educator. The man who isn’t quite cer- 
tain as to whether a four-in-hand tie 
goes with a dress-suit, can go to a so- 
ciety-play and find out. Possibly he 
may not have use for a dress-suit ordi- 
narily, but accidents are always hap- 
pening. Even the horny handed son of 
































toil never knows when he may be ex- 
pected to appear somewhere in full 
evening-dress, and it may be a matter 
of supreme importance to him, at that 
particular minute, to know what kind 
of a tie to get at the same time he is 
renting his suit. The whole matter of 
propriety in dress is shown by actors 
like John Drew and those who act the 
réles of men in polite society. 

A woman, too, may educate herself 
in the proper things to do, say, and 
wear, by carefully observing the’ best 
actresses on the stage. Some women 
with ambitions for self-cultivation do 
not have any other means of knowing 
what is proper for a street-gown, a 
house-gown, or a reception-gown. They 
may never have any use for some of 
them, but they like to know the right 
thing in the right place, just the same. 
The matter of clothes is a study that 
particularly appeals to women, and the 
exactions of society-réles make it neces- 
sary for actresses to be absolutely cor- 
rect in these matters. Of course, in 
the case of the dress of the women, 
stage-effect must be taken into con- 
sideration, and if the correct thing in 
dress in private life is sought, the play 
which pictures truthfully characters 
living under such circumstances must 
be chosen for this purpose. For there 
are instances, of course, in which the 
exaggeration necessary to the proper 
stage-effect oversteps thenormal bounds 
of propriety. 

For those, too, who are looking for 
more than the rudiments of education, 
the stage will supply that which could 
be secured only from specialists on the 
various subjects. 


Illuminating History 


Deve the subject of history, for in- 
stance. To obtain a correct idea of 
the dress and manners of the ancients 
from reading only, is difficult. Word 
descriptions, no matter how masterfully 
drawn, never convey exactly the same 
idea to any two persons, which is proof 
that verbal statements will not produce 
an absolutely accurate picture. But if 
the object appears on the stage in con- 
crete form, all see it alike, and there is 
no ambiguity as to its form. For that 
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very reason no other avenue in the 
world offers such opportunities for 
studying the costumes of the ancients, 
or of any period of history, or of any 
section of the world which we.cannot 
otherwise see, or compares with the 
theater in imparting instruction. More 
than that, there is no better means of 
getting such accurate information— 
that is no practical method for people 
in general. For these various periods are 
studied by persons who make such 
tasks their life-work, and neither pains 
nor expense is spared in making accur- 
ate reproductions of the results of this 
expert study and investigation. 

Sir Henry Irving and Richard Mans- 
field are notable examples of actors to 
whom neither pains nor expense was an 
object in their efforts to reproduce ex- 
actly every detail in the dress and set- 
tings of their historical plays. All great 
stage-managers do the same, and the 
theatergoer who sits through the per- 
formance of a play of this kind is not 
only entertained—he is instructed as 
well, provided he has eyes to see. The 
matter of reproducing the furniture of a 
bygone period is one that necessitates 
the most careful and searching study 
on the part of someone—many persons 
in fact—and the theater-patron who 
looks at the stage from over the foot- 
lights, may learn at a glance just what 
it has taken others months, possibly 
years, to find out. 

The education offered by the stage 
in the “atmosphere’”’ of bygone periods 
or of unfamiliar places is a delightful 
road to travel, and in this sort of thing. 
the stage is without a rival. It would be 
quite possible for one to be familiar 
with the text of a play of ancient times, 
to have studied its costumes in museums 
and other places till they, too, were 
familiar, with them, and also to know 
the style of furniture used at that date; 
in other words, to have an understand- 
ing of every separate adjunct; yet be- 
cause the mind is not trained to put 
them together in such a way as to create 
the natural atmosphere, they may fail 
utterly in their understanding of the 
people asa whole. The stage can do this 
because on it all of these component 
parts are brought together, and this, 
added to the fact of seeing the charac- 










































ters in the persons of the actors, creates 
the actual atmosphere of the period it 
aimed to represent. 


A Stimulant to Thought 


OW often you have gone to the 
theater to see a play, the plot of 
which you were quite familiar with, 
only to find yourself astonished to learn 
how much there was in it that had not 
occurred to you, all because of its accu- 
rate staging? Innumerable little details 
in dress and arrangement of furniture, 
perhaps, that your imagination had neg- 
lected to supply would have been lost 
to you. All of these little things are 
necessary to the full and intelligent 
understanding of a story, and the stage- 
manager does not forget them, because 
it is his business. That is one reason why 
the stage is such a good teacher—it 
never neglects details. 

It might be well for the reader to 
compare the sum total of what he gets 
from reading a novel and the results 
obtained from seeing a dramatized 
version of it. In the book-form, the 
reader gets what to him seems a defi- 
nite idea of the characters and the plot. 
But let him see that story played upon 
the stage and his idea of the characters, 
plot and period of the play becomes 
much more clear-cut and broadened. 

Another way in which the stage 
teaches is that it often makes people 
think by giving them food for mental 
rumination. How often you have gone 
to the theater with the sole idea of be- 
ing amused, possibly to hear some play 
you did not imagine you would be 
particularly interested in, and yet have 
found that either the plot or some char- 
acter in it has so impressed you that it 
has kept you thinking, arguing with 
yourself over it, or discussing it with 
your friends for months? Possibly you 
may never get over the impression it 
has made upon you; it has taught you 
something you will never forget. 


The Moral Value 


a) ISN’T necessary for a play to be of 
the “problem” kind in order to 
impress you so that you will study over 
it long after the curtain is rung down. 
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It may be but a condition in the mind- 


’ of someone else that makes you wonder 


what you would do under the same-cir- 
cumstances. The suggestion which you 
received froin the stage makes you think 
and study; it sets your emotions to 
work, and makes you feel. And every 
time the stage succeeds in doing that, 
it promotes’ your education; for it is 
only by using our emotions, like our 
muscles, that-they become strong and 
useful. The lives of many persons are 
uneventful, and if they did not live over 
the experiences of others, their emotions 
would shrivel to nothing. 

Charles Frohman says the audience 
does the acting. And by that he means 
that the spectators follow the varying 
fortunes of. each character and are 
elated or depressed, thrilled, crushed 
or made happy as each living: portrait 
suffers or rejoices. And these emotions 
the spectators do not shake off as they 
leave the theater; if the play has been 
a strong one they take home the trials 
and griefs, the struggles and triumphs 
of the characters that have won their 
sympathies. This constant exercise of 
the emotions is broadening in its educa- 
tion. Nothing develops the heart and 
and mind like contact with the world, 
which means, of course, being thrown 
with all sorts of people in such a way 
that at the proper moment the sympa- 
thy goes out to them. In that way one 
learns to understand human nature, of 
which character is the principal element, 

Many persons, however, never have 
the opportunity to travel or to meet 
others outside their own little circle of 
acquaintances, so that the broadening 
effect of tuning their emotions with the 
conditions that surround persons in all 
walks of life would be impossible were 
it not for the characters they meet, so 
to speak, on the stage. 

Attendance at good plays teaches us 
to be sympathetic and charitable; it 
refines our ideals, and remitids our er- 
ring memories—so prone to slip—that 
virtue must ever triumph and vice lose 
out in the long run. In short, it con- 
stantly keeps before us the principles of 
right living, and in that way it teaches 
us how to live. There is no end to its 
lessons, for the scope of dramatic _-por- 
trayal is as broad as life itself. 

















Following the Stars 


By PHILIP FORDRALL 





' This is not an article on any phase of astronomy save in the degree that 
most people are theatrical astronomers with a studied knowledge of some 
star who now and again floats into and out of the milky way of New York. 
Just which stars are most observed through the opera-glasses this article tells. 








HAKESPEARE said the play 
. was the thing, but he did not 

live in the modern atmosphere 
of stardom. A play that wasn’t 
really a good play in Will’s day had lit- 
' tle chance of success. A play that is 
quite mediocre has a good chance of 
success in these days—if it is fortunate 
enough to be possessed of a star “ with 
a following.”’ 

The number of plays that have, in 
the language of the theatrical manager, 
“done business”’ because of the person- 
ality and popularity of one or more 
members of the company playing them, 
is large, very large. Of course it seldom 
happens that a play of this sort lasts 
beyond the first season, but if the man- 
ager can have one successful year he 
considers himself lucky; that pays for 
the production, for all the salaries and 
expenses, and leaves a snug little profit. 
If there is no second season the mana- 
ger very gently lays the play on the 
shelf, or tries to farm it out to stock- 
companies. 

But the theater-public likes a good 
play and will patronize such an one, 
with an average cast in it, for season 
after season. “The Lion and the 














Mouse”’ is a striking instance of this 
fact. So really, that is a big argument 
to prove that Shakespeare’s oft-quoted 
statement is true in the long run, and 
after all the play really is the thing. 





The Role of Stage-Favorite 


N ACTOR or actress “ with a follow- 
ing,’’ who numbers his orherfriends 
by the thousands, isn’t to blame if the 
public supports, for a while, a play not 
worthy of support. That following has — 
been built up by steady, conscientious, - 
hard work; in most cases it has been 
the result of years of patient endeavor 
to please the public; it always is de- 
served ; sometimes it is founded on that 
elusive “personality’’ that means al- 
most as much to an actor as geniusdoes; 
sometimes it is based upon mere physi- 
cal charms; sometimes on good-fellow- 
ship; sometimes, though rarely, it is a 
harmonious blending of all these quali- 
ties. 

No one can blame a player for pos- 
sessing a charm independent of the 
charm of the part he is depicting; none 
can blame him if he injects into an un- 
interesting character a portion of his 
own interesting personality. é 

If there is any blame due to anyone 
for the presence on the American stage 
of plays that are not worth while, it 
should be placed on the shoulders of 
the managers who select them. Still 
those same managers have a good 
excuse. They are human; their judg- - 
ment is not infallible; they can always 
fall back upon the statement that they 
thought the play good and believed the 
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public would like it. Frequently they re- 
tain this false belief for months, be- 
cause, with the aid of the “‘following”’ 
of the stars, the box-office receipts seem 
to approve their judgment and discredit 
the critics. 

Of course, if one insisted upon follow- 
ing the subject to the bitter end he 
would be compelled to admit that the 
real culprit is the author—he should 
not have written it. 

When a favorite appears in a play 
that isn’t good, the critics side-step 
the issue, and unanimously assert that a 
“personal triumph’”’ has been achieved 
by So-and-So. Of course every reader 
knows this means that the actor is as 
good and as pleasing and has as many 
friends as ever, but he has been unfor- 
tunate in being lifted into the wrong 
kind of a vehicle. It’s a daring test of 
friendship, however. 

The list of such players includes the 
names of many of America’s foremost 
actors and actresses. All of them have 
had one or more experience of this 
kind; many have had several; a few are 
known in the gossip of the theatrical 
world as players “ who succeed with bad 
plays.” 

Here is an incomplete list: 

Among thé men: John Drew, Wil- 
liam Faversham, Nat Goodwin, De 
Wolf Hopper, Lew Fields, E. H. Soth- 
ern, Kyrle Bellew, David Warfield, 
William H. Crane, Francis Wilson, 
Frank Daniels, E. M. Holland, Jeffer- 
son De Angelis, Eddie Foy. 

Among the women: Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter, Blanche Bates, Ethel Barrymore, 
Eleanor Robson, Maxine Elliott, 
Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, Mar- 
garet Anglin, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
(she comes to America), Anna Held 
(another importation), Lillian Russell, 
Fritzi Scheff. 

That is a formidable list; and it is 
proof of the real worth of all of them 
that they have survived the wreck of 
many plays that should have been 
wrecked earlier in their bad careers. 
The plays they have appeared in that 
were not worthy—let them rest in 
peace. It is far more interesting to try 
to learn how these players are able to 
to*carryfthe poor. plays along for 
months, 


John Drew Heads the List 


OHN DREW has been one of the 

most persistent offenders, He has 
prospered steadily for years with plays 
that would have been flat failures 
but for the sustaining power of his 
deft touches. Some critics have taken 
Drew to task because, they say, he 
never acts, but always puts John Drew 
on parade before the audience. This 
shouldn’t be held against him. It is a 
mark of cleverness, that he is able to 
make unreal characters seem like real 
men—even if it does happen to be the 
same man. After all, the art of acting is 
more convincing the less assumed it 
appears. 

Drew’s piece this season bids fair to 
outlast the year and change the run of 
one-season plays he has had for so long. 
In “ Jack Straw,’”’ the drama imported 
from London, he is said to have a strong 
play, as well as one that suits him to a 
nicety. 

The secret of John Drew’s charm is 
his perfect naturalness, his ability to 
seem unconscious of the fact that he is a 
part of a mimic world. His movements 
are his own, his accents, his peculiar in- 
flections, his constant suppression of 
anything that borders on the theatri- 
cal. And—this probably should be 
whispered—his love-making is one of 
his strong cards. 

I can see smiles at this statement. 
John Drew’s lovemaking isn’t like that 
of any other actor. It isn’t florid, it isn’t 
romantic; it isn’t fervid; instead it is— 
all men and most women will admit it— 
so much like the real thing off the stage 
that it is quite convincing. It may not 
cause the heart-throbs that the love- 
making of a Hackett or a Sothern 
causes, but it sounds genuine. 

Drew also has the very delightful 
ability of making all the members of his 
audience feel that they are having a 
friendly talk, with John telling the 
story of his life. This feeling of “ near- 
ness’’ and companionship is sometimes 
obtained in small theaters because of 
the closeness of the stage to the audi- 
ence. That is the result of physical 
proximity. With John Drew the feel- 
ing of intimacy is purely mental. His 
“following” is large, if not gushing; 
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large enough to make his seasons suc- 
cessful in spite of poor plays. 


William Faversham’s Personality 


b  Sacccines FAVERSHAM gave an 
example recently of a “ personal 
triumph’’ when he played ‘“ The Bar- 
ber of New Orleans”’ for a week at the 
Garrick theater in Chicago. Faversham 
and his beautiful wife, Julie Opp, had 
had two weeks of splendid “ business ”’ in 
“The Worldand His Wife,” a play highly 
_ praised by the critics and apparently 
pleasing to the public. The “ Barber’’ 
was put on for the third week, and while 
it wasn’t so strong or so appealing a 
play, it met with a business-success 
through the popularity of Faversham. 

Faversham has had several experi- 
ences of this kind. In fact, it was the 
regularity with which his managers 
saddled unworthy plays upon him that 
caused him to break with them and 
become his own manager and select his 
own plays—a procedure also followed 
by James K. Hackett. 

Yet Faversham acquired his follow- 
ing in the days when he was a matinee 
idol. He isn’t what the women call a 
handsomeman; theysay he is ‘‘nicelook- 
ing.’’ The earnestness of his work and 
his endeavor to please, and his ardent 
and tactful love-making, more than 
cover any delinquencies in personal 
beauty. Every woman would like the 
hero to be an Adonis, but if he makes 
love as if he thought the heroine the 
only woman in the world, they can for- 
give him everything else. 


Two “Man” Actors 


N AT GOODWIN has perhaps the 
largest male following of any actor 
in the United States. Men love Nat be- 
cause he makes them laugh with him, 
not at him. His dry humor strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of the male 
portion of his audience. But Nat’s ap- 
peal to women is quite pronounced. He 
isn’t a romantic love-maker—on the 
stage—but he makes his love-speeches 
seem to come from the heart, and they 
are winning. Nat has carried many a 
poor play with success to the end of the 
season, simply because his “ following”’ 
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wanted to see and hear and laugh with 


_ him, regardless of the vehicle in which 


he was appearing. 

Lew Field is another man’s actor, 
as are Francis Wilson, Frank Daniels, 
Jefferson De Angelis, and Eddie Foy. 
They are all comedians of the same 
cast but with different hues. Men 
like to laugh when they go to the 
theater, women like to laugh, too, but 
they would prefer to weep over the mis- 
fortunes of the heroine or the trials of 
the hero. If an actor is enough of a com- 
edian to make the men laugh he is sure 
of a large following. If his work is de- 
void of “coarseness’”’ in its fun-making 
character, he will add many women to- 
his list of admirers. It is to be regretted 
that actors too often degenerate into 
vulgarity in their witticisms and in their 
“funny business.”” But everyone of 
them has to his credit a good season 
with a poor piece. 


Men That Bring Tears 


B dori feminine desire to be happy 
through tears, is responsible for the 
very large followings of E. H. Sothern, ~ 
David Warfield, and Kyrle Bellew. 
Sothern and Warfield probably have 
more friends and admirers than any 
actor in the United States. 

Sothern has just enough romanticism 
in his make-up—though he is struggling 
to overcome that—to attract theschool- 
girl element that still remains in the 
heart of every woman, whether she is 
sixteen or sixty years of age. Added to 
this is a charming conceit, charming 
because it is so naive. Sothern believes 
implicitly in himself, believes that he isa 
good actor, and that he will be a great 
actor. There is enough of an intellectual 
nature in his work to appeal to the - 
other class of women, who like to be 
made to think even while they are being 
amused. He draws the men to him be- 
cause of his ability to act the part of a 
real man without ranting and with sin- 
cerity. Men like real men—whether on 
the stage or off. 

David Warfield is responsible for 
causing more weeping in the theatre 
than any other actor or actress in 
the United States. Warfield’s appeal is 
directly to the heart. He touches it. 
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surely, quickly, sharply and very, very 
deftly. He never forgets to enda pathetic 
with a quick touch,of humor in time 
to stop too great an overflow of tears. 

Warfield’s “Music Master’’ was one 
of the best bits of acting the stage has 
seen for many, many years. People 
flocked to see it; they almost fought to 
see it. They went and laughed with him 
and cried with him—men and women 
—and then went again and again. 

Yet even Charles Klein, the author 
of “The Music Master,”’ gives Warfield 
the credit forthe most of its great success. 
The play itself was not bad: it was 
good ; it appealed to the better instincts 
of the heart and mind; it was sad, but 
it was helpful. Despite this, in the 
hands of a less capable actor, or in the 
hands of even a good one of a different 
temperament, it would have been just a 
bit of maudlin sentiment, full of im- 
probabilities. 

Warfield could tour the country, 
playing in the best theaters everywhere, 
and do a big business with “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”” People who had seen Uncle 
Tom so often in their youthful days 
that they knewit by heart, would gotosee 
Warfield just because it was Warfield. 

He ought to be careful what he does 
because there’s a big responsibility 
resting upon him. 


Dainty Eleanor Robson 


| dainty, girlish Eleanor Robson 
began to gather a big following 
from the moment of her first appear- 
ance as the “slavey’’ in Zangwill’s 
. “Merely Mary Ann.” Before she de- 
livered her ultimatum to her managers 
that she just would not play it another 
season, that following had assumed 
lordly proportions. 
Yetitwasanimpossible play,andit was 
a success solely through Miss Robson’s 
alluring simplicity. Mary Ann wasn’t 
a likable character, until Eleanor 
Robson, injecting her own sweetness 
into the part, made her so. Mary Ann 
was just such an ignorant girl as every 
theatergoer has known or known of. 
Yet Eleanor made her seem clean, de- 
spite her soiled clothes and smutty 
hands and face; made her seem refined, 
despite her very apparent lack of such 
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characteristic; made her stupidity seem 


’ to be a tender patience; made her dog- 


like devotion seem like a sweet love. 

All that was Eleanor. Robson’s “ per- 
sonality’’ showing through the lay 
figure of Mary Ann. And that personal- 
ity reached across the footlights and 
with its sweetness and charm, captured 
men and women. 

It was the same personality that 
made ‘“Salomy Jane”’ a success for a 
season, though it was a play with much 
less possibility and of far less worth 
than “Merely Mary Ann.”’ 


Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Methods 


RS. LESLIE CARTER never had 
a really decent and good play. For 
years she was one of the successes of the 
stage fortworeasons: David Belasco gave 
free rein to his genius for telling theatric 
effectsin staging her plays. And Mrs. Car- 
ter’s superabundance of animal emotion- 
alism made her a strange creature to be 
watched and studied. This does not 
mean that Mrs. Carter is a poor actress. 
It means that there is not enough to the 
intellectual side of her acting. She has 
been a sufferer from the managerial de- 
lusion that a real emotional réle is im- 
possible unless the character is socially 
impossible. 

Sometimes the managers will awaken 
to the fact that a good woman can have 
just as strong feelings as a bad one, and 
to the further and more appealing fact— 
to their pocketbooks—that the public 
really prefer good women. 

People have gone to see Mrs. Carter 
in spite of her plays and not because of 
them. She has a sort of physical mag- 
netism that overshadows her appeal to 
the mind. Her fidelity to details is an- 
other of her strong points. Theatergoers, 
especially women, like to have the 
stage-illusions as nearly a picture of 
real life as is possible. 

And back of it all, Mrs. Carter has 
drawn “business” for poor plays be- 
cause the public was curious to see 
what she would do next—that part of 
the public that had seen her. The other 
part had been curious to see her be- 
cause they have read and heard so 
much about her. There! It is out! Curi- 
osity, thy name is woman—and man. 




















Miss Barrymore and Society 


THEL BARRYMORE can thank 
“society” for the success for a 
time, of several unworthy plays— 
not altogether, but to a great extent. 
Miss Barrymore has a certain charm 
that is appealing. She hasn’t the 
beauty that some of her sister actresses 
possess, but she has enough, that, added 
to her other likable characters, has 
made her popular. She has many friends 
who have been*won through her work 
on the stage. 

Still, when ‘“‘society’’ put the stamp 
of approval upon her, Miss Barrymore’s 
stock rose higher than it would have 
done had her press-agent sent her up in 
an airship. The potency of that word 
*society”’ is as difficult to measure as is 
the power of that equally elusive word 
“‘charm.’’: “Society,” however, seems 
to have the advantage, because nearly 
everyone bows down to the dictates of 
“society”? without demanding a reason 
or proof; while each one thinks it is his 
right to be convinced of the validity of 
the claims of ‘charm.’ Therefore, 
when Miss Barrymore added the ap- 
proval of society to her other assets, 
she secured a following large enough to 
make the manager smile nightly as he 
counted up the box-office receipts. 

Some of these days Ethel Barrymore 
- will find a really good, strong play, and 
will prove that she has-a right to that 
following. It has been the lack of a 
proper vehicle that has prevented this 
proof from being made. 


Blanche Bates Finds Her Part 


LANCHE BATES is another Belasco 
star who has won success in spite of 
herplays. Miss Bates is so good an actress 
that she‘deserves something better. 
“The Darling of the Gods”’ she carried 
through several seasons with the aid of 
the Belasco staging and her own merits. 
It was because of her ability, her 
Sweétness, her clever bits of sentiment, 
her almost natural emotionalism, in 
this play, that she won a following 
large enough to make possible the suc- 
cess of ‘‘ The Girl of the Golden West.” 
It may be treason, but The Girl was 
* utterly impossible, even in the West. 


FOLLOWING THE STARS 











The character, as the play has her, is 
not likable, is not natural, is sometimes 
repellant. Miss Bates’ following came to 
see her in it, and went away pleased 
with her, thinking they were pleased 
with the play. It is a large mark to her 
credit that she was able to throw 
enough of her own sweetness and gen- 
tleness and ‘humanness around The 
Girl to hide the latter’s real identity 
from the audience. It would appear 
that she has now found a suitable vehi- 
cle for the full expression of her talents 
in ‘‘ A Fighting Hope.”’ 


Maxine Elliott’s Drawing Qualities 


OMANLINESS ‘and beauty have 
helped Maxine Elliott climb to 

the top over round after round of 
mediocre plays. Everyone who sees 
Miss Elliott on the stage at once ex- 
claims mentally: “ She is a real woman.” 
Now men like a real woman, and this 
liking grows if she happens to be beau- 
tiful, as is Miss Elliott. So do the women. 
Miss Elliott is blessed with the abil- 
ity to let her womanliness and her 
wholesomeness show through the char- 
actershe plays. Ifthatisn’tamarkof gen- 
ius, it isan indication of adecided talent. 

Nearly every year Miss Elliott has a 
new play; very seldom has she gone 
through two seasons in the same car- 
riage. Some of these have been done in 
the best drawing-room style of Clyde _ 
Fitch and have been worthy to live for 
a season. Some of them have been saved — 
from an earlier grave, because of Miss 
Elliott’s following. None of them has 
been really bad. Fitch probably would 
have as much difficulty in writing a 
really bad play as in writing a great 
play. It is probable that he never serious- 
ly thought of trying to write a great one, 
being satisfied to write pleasing little 
things, certain of being given a hearing 
for a year or so. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell draws good 
“‘business’’ in America because of her 
reputation in England; that is she did 
until her last invasion. People were 
curious to see the ‘‘ greatest English ac- 
tress,’’ and they went although they did _ 
not want to see her plays. She came 
very near killing the goose of golden 
egg fame on her last visit, by her very 
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apparent feeling that the worst she. 


could do would be good enough for 
America. Her acting was as listless as 
her plays were bad—the word being 
used in all its meanings. When she does 
her best Mrs. Campbell hastalent enough, 
of the strenuous Mrs. Carter order—to 
attract many followers. 


Julia Marlowe Has Few Poor Plays 


ULIA MARLOWE numbers her 

friends by thethousands, bothamong 
the men and the women. She began 
drawing them into the train behind her 
years ago, when her beautiful, slender 
Juliet made many eyes wet. She added 
many more with her delicious Lady 
Mary in “When Knighthood was in 
Flower.’’ She attracted still more of a 
different mold in her Shakespearean 
tours with E. H. Sothern. 

Miss Marlowe, in addition to the at- 
traction of her physical beauty, proba- 
ably has more enchanting little tricks 
and mannerisms than any American 
actress. She has lost her girlishness, but 
to her lovable qualities, that show 
through her acting, she has added 
the more subtle charm of intellectual 
ability. 

She has been more fortunate than 
many others, in having had fewer poor 
plays, but her following has been large 
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enough to make a big success of any- 
thing she might appear in. 


Maude Adams the Delightful 


AUDE ADAMS — I can hear the 
“Bless her’’ that comes when her 
name is mentioned—has the very de- 
lightful ability to completely cover de- 
fects in physical beauty with the beauty 
of an intelligent appeal to the heart and 
the mind. Miss Adams is dainty, delic- 
iously subtle in her humor, deft ig her 
sentiment, lovable in her anger. Her 
latest Barrie play, “ What Every Wo- 
man Knows,” is not a play that will 
appeal to the average theatergoer; it is 
too subtle in its humor, and runs too 
much to sermonizing. It isn’t a poor 
play—Barrie would have difficulty in 
writing a poor play if he tried—it just 
isn’t a play that would be popular of it- 
self in the United States. 

Yet Miss Adams will make it a suc- 
cess. She has so many friends that will 
go to see it just to see her, that it can- 
not fail—from the box-office viewpoint 
—while she remains in the cast. 

And so on, down the list, and back 
again, it is the same. A good play isa 
good play, and the people will support 
it without a well known name. A poor 
play will succeed if it can hitch its 
wagon to a star—for a while. 


The Passing of Sardou 


By FRANCES CLEAVELAND 





Sardou was the master craftsman of the drama of his time. If his plays do not 
survive as pictures of life they will at least maintain rank as examples of 
technical skill on the part of the great Frenchman. Sardou has been quoted 
as saying: “Give me two planks and a passion and I will make a play.” 











HEN the curtain was rung down 
W on the life of Victorien Sardou, 
the world lost not only the dean 
of modern dramatists but a 
character whose rise to the position of 











affluence and honor he attained was 
attended by experiences as dramatic as 
those with which he invested his long 
array of plays. 

It is, too, quite within the bounds of 
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of the heart which were forced upon 
him because of the poverty of his early 
days, Sardou might never have become 
a dramatist. For the dream of his early 
youth was to shine in the practice of 
medicine, and to this end he devoted 
considerable of his time and energy. 

During these student-days he lived 
in the Latin quarter, and this is what he 
ofice laughingly described as his sur- 
roundings and mode of living: 

‘“You may get an idea of the size of 
our garret when I tell you it was so low 
that neither of us could stand up with 
our hats on, because if we did, they 
struck the ceiling. So you see, we were 
obliged to be polite and remove our 
head-gear before we entered the room. 

“The apartment was not really what 
one would call spacious! However, there 
were some features of it, humble as it 
was, that were delightful. I shall never 
forget the fragrant air that floated up 
to us in the early mornings, for beneath 
the windows away down below there 
were rows and rows of flower-booths, 
and the sweet scented air that greeted 
us was delicious. And then, when we 
leaned away out on the casements, we 
could see the long sweep of the graceful 
Seine, shining in the sunlight. 

“At the end of the bridge near by, 


’ there was an old woman who sold hot 


potatoes and chestnuts, and I remem- 
ber how I used to run down in the morn- 
ing and buy two sous’ worth of hot 
boiled potatoes, one sous’ worth of 
bread, and one of fresh butter. It was a 
sumptuous repast. I cannot tell you 
how many times I did that!” 


The Pursuit of the Hot Potato 


® WAS possible to laugh about his 
humble condition, when, years after, 
fame and success had come to him; but 
it was a serious matter in the old days, 
despite the occasional bright spots that 
the resistance of youth wasable toreflect. 

These years of struggle and hardship 
left their marks on the sensitive soul of 
Sardou, as they have ever done upon 
the lives of geniuses who are forced to 
battle against odds that many times 
seem overwhelming, before they finally 
reach the goal of success, 
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' possibility, that without the tragedies 















It was enjoyable enough to race 
through the brisk morning-air in frisky 
pursuit of the two sous’ worth of hot 
potato with which to rejoice the youth- 
ful appetite, but getting the few sous 
necessary to buy the sumptuous break- __ 
fast was quite a different matter. A sou 
isn’t much—if you’ve got it, but it’s a 
good deal if you haven’t and have no 
way of getting it, and that was almost 
the situation in which young Sardou 
found himself. 

In those days, too, he was very young. 
However, he had always been a natural - 
student, and had absorbed a good deal- 
of learning, and to bring in the neces- 
sary money with which to keep up his 
share of the expenses of the garret-life, ~ 
he tutored other young students in his- 
tory and philosophy, and turned his 
hand at writing wherever it was possi- 
ble. This consisted chiefly in contribu- 
tions to daily papers, medical journals, 
and anything in the publishing lime 
that would pay him—the list of efforts 
even including articles for dictionaries. 

But it was a hard row, for all of this 
labor was for the money alone, while 
his real ambition was. to study the  ~ 
science of medicine. Many times he be- — 
came discouraged, and the struggling 
emotions through which his heart was 
obliged to pass during these years of 
early effort would have vanquished the 
ambitions of a less strong and deter- 
mined character. 

ButthemoreSardouhadtostrugglefor 
success and the more obstacles that ap- — 
peared in his way, the harder he worked. — 

Just how he would have made a be- 
ginning had not the accident of. an ill 
ness brought him a little luck, is difficult 
to conjecture. He would have won out, ~~ 
finally, of course, but the fact that he — 
was suddenly stricken with typhoid ~ 
fever while struggling in his garret- ~ 
home, and that he was nursed back to — 
life by the young woman with whom he 
afterward fell in love, and whom, alittle 
later, he married, had much to do with — 
determining his career as a dramatist. 







































His First-Hand Experiences 







ARDOU was born in 1831, and in 
1858 he married Mlle. de Brecourt, 
the young woman referred to above. ~ 










A fortunate circumstance of this 
union was that Mlle. de Brecourt was an 
intimate friend of Déjazet, the famous 
French actress. 

During Sardou’s garret experiences, 

he learned at first hand much that was 
of value to him later; there had been 
“tragedies and comedies without num- 
ber constantly enacted within his per- 
sonal experience, and it is only natural 
that during his efforts at hack-writing 
for the purpose of maintaining himself 
for the moment, he should have hap- 
pened to hit upon the dramatic style. 
‘So, during these years he wrote any 
number of plays which were refused 
right and left. Finally, the day of ac- 
ceptance did arrive, and the Odéon 
agreed to produce a three-act drama 
in verse called “Taverne des Etu- 
diants,”” and on April first, 1854, this 
piece was presented to the public. But 
hope had been raised high only to be 
dashed the harder against the rocks of 
disappointment, for it was a flat failure, 
and poor Victorien was more discour- 
aged than ever. 

However, he kept on writing, and 
one day while he and Madam Sardou 
were calling at the home of Déjazet, 
they met a well-known playwright who 
had written several successful plays for 
Déjazet, and attracted by Sardou’s 
tremendous enthusiasm, he suggested 
a collaboration. 

The young and unsuccessful author 
jumped at the chance, of course, and 
the result was the play entitled “ Pre- 
miéres Armes de Figaro,’’ which was 
immediately accepted by Déjazet. 

After that, there was only one obsta- 
cle—the actress, great as she was, was 
out of an engagement. She offered her 
services everywhere, and was every- 
where refused the opportunity to pre- 
sent herself.and her new play. How- 
ever, she had so much faith in the new 
vehicle that she rented a theater, called 
it the Théatre-Déjazet, and there acted 
the principal réle. 

It proved an instant success, and 


42 naturally, Sardou set to work writing 


more plays for the same player. These 
in turn were produced with equal suc- 
cess, and the result was that Sardou 
speedily arose from obscurity and took 
a place among the recognized writers of 
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the day. The plays he wrote for Déjazet, 
however, did not allow him to exercise 
the full extent of his own originality, . 
as they were written entirely to fit the 
character of the actress who produced 
them. It was not until later that the 
freedom of his style, and the manner of 
his own play-constructing methods were 
used with all the striking brilliance of 
their own strength. 

M. Sardou was always keenly appre- 
ciative of the kindness of those who 
helped him in his early efforts at recog- 
nition. Madam Déjazet’s later days 
were made comfortable on many occa- 
sions by the liberality of the great play- 
wright, and it is possible that the kind- 
ly interest which he so often took in 
young writers was in part influenced by 
the memory of the helping hands that 
had reached out to him before he was 
strong enough to help himself. 

Ambitious young dramatists flocked 
to him for advice or praise, knowing 
that a word of commendation from the 
great play-architect would insure them 
instant recognition. Many.a young 
writer has been lifted from struggling 
obscurity to a place of prominence of 
which managers took notice, just be- 
cause the great Sardou had said an en- 
couraging word for them. And there 
never was the flavor of condescension 
or insincerity in his attitude toward 
those who appealed to him for aid. 
He would take a young playwright into 
his study and go over his manuscript as 
conscientiously as if he were working 
on one of his own plays; peint out his 
errors and direct him in the way he 
should go. He would talkas enthusiastic- 
ally to a stranger as to an old friend, pro- 
vided he thought the aspirant for skill 
in writing was sincere in his work. For 
above all things, Sardou loved a_worker. 
He once said: “I do not care in what 
walk of life he may be, or how humble 
he may be—I have the greatest respect 
for the conscientious worker.”’ 

And when once asked his favorite 
amusement, he answered: “ WORK.”’ 


Sardou a Bargain-Hunter 
anes daily routine was me- 


thodical, and in order to accom- 
plish all that he wished, it was his habit 
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to rise at six o’clock. After a cup of tea 
or coffee, he worked until about eleven 
o'clock, when he partook of a French 
breakfast. Then he resumed his labor 
with his pen, and continued in his 
study until three in the afternoon. The 
time after that was given up to callers, 
conversations with actors, rehearsals, 
dinner, and the theater. His presence at 
the playhouse was the signal for the 
best of efforts on the stage, and if ever 
the players seemed to be languishing 
a bit the distinguished auditor would 
send an usher back of the curtain with 
this message: 

“Tell them Sardou is in front.”’ 

During his later years the great dram- 
atist did his writing amid the most 
congenial surroundings, for his dramas 
had brought him immense wealth; he 
was the owner of several fine residences. 
One of them, his magnificent chateau 
in Marly-le-Roy is the site of a once 
royal residence, and is filled with the 
rarest art treasures that money and 
artistic taste could procure. 

Sardou’s financial ability was de- 
veloped to an unusual degree, and he 
not only invested his money to good 
advantage, but he had almost a woman’s 
love of a good bargain. 

A friend whom he was once showing 
through the chateau at Marly-le-Roy 
called especial attention to a set of 
carved and gilded furniture covered 
in Beauvais tapestry, such as sold in 
Paris for sixty thousand dollars; where- 
upon Sardou laughed and said, with an 
evident touch of bargain-counter pride, 
that he had bought the whole fifteen 
pieces for fifteen hundred dollars. This, 
he explained, he had bought just after 
the war, having found it in an old cha- 
teau back of Cannes. He also pointed 
out an almost priceless piece of tapes- 
try which he had bought for a song, 
having discovered it in a peasant’s 
stable, under a two-foot layer of straw, 
where it had probably been hidden by 
its owner, a hundred years before. 

Speaking of Cannes, Sardou re- 
marked on this same occasion, that his 
family for three generations had lived 
there. Before that, they had been Sar- 
dinian fishermen. Hezsaid that he had 
always thought his great-grandfather 
was driven by some tempest to the 
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shore near Cannes, and that he had set- 
tled there; for in the patois of pro- 
vincial France, an inhabitant of Sar- 
dinia is still called “Un Sardou.” 

It is little wonder that M. Sardou 
was the possessor of beautiful homes, 
for his versatility as an artist was as- 
tonishing. He was a wonderful draughts- 
man, and besides producing excellent 
pictures, he drew stage-costumes, stage- 
scenes, gardens, houses and everything 
which he had any intention of pre- 
senting on the boards. He did not have 
to bother about consulting books for 
historical data, for he had a knowledge - 
of the costumes of every century at his 
finger-tips. Besides, Sardou was a geat 
actor. He had a complete theater at 
Marly-le-Roy, and he not only re- 
hearsed his own plays, but he was able 
to act the part of every character. In 
him the stage lost a great actor as 
well as a great dramatist. 


Remembering the Garret Days 


| N personal appearance, Victorien Sar- 

dou was a man who attracted atten- 
tion because of the vigor of his mental- 
ity. He was of slight physique, but 
every gesture and utterance was grace- 
ful. His face was expressive, and his 
ear was always alert. Nothing escaped 
his vigilant attention; in fact, a keen 
power of observation was one of his 
most striking characteristics, and he 
learned as much from looking about 
him as he did from between the covers 
of books. 

Despite the poverty of his days as a 
student of medicine, Sardou was fortt-_ 
nate, in having been bred in an intel 
lectual atmosphere. At the time of Vie- 
torien’s birth, his father was a profes- 
sor in one of the leading colleges of 


Paris, and his mother, too, was a WO- - § 


man of great culture and refinement. 
In speaking of his home, Sardou ofice 
said to a friend: 

“My father went everywhere- and 
knew almost everything. My recollee- 
tion is not so much of great people at 
our house, but I never heard other but ~ 
great names spoken, nor talk other than ~ 
that of the celebrities of the day.” 

M. Sardou the elder was a man of 
considerable literary attainments and 
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@ great student of history. This fact un- 
doubtedly had its influence on the son, 
for the young Victorien had an especial 
liking for history, a fact that afterward 
showed itself in many of his plays. 

The great playwright-seldom referred 
to his early days of struggle, but if any 
one brought up the subject, he did not 
evade it, but spoke of it easily and nat- 
tally. The garret-remembrance had its 
painful sting, but about these memories 
hung little mists of tender sentiment. 
This fact came out one day, many years 
after, while M. Sardou, then in the ze- 
nith of his fame, was dining with a rich 
Parisian in a café just opposite to the 
old shack in which he had once been 
sheltered, away up under the roof. The 
building, it seems, was owned by the 
man with whom the playwright was 
dining. 

Sardou noticed they were tearing 
down the building, and remarked to his 

friend, as they stood at the window 
looking on, that he was sorry to see the 
old building go, as it had once been his 
garret-home. 

His friend instantly offered to stay 
the wrecking, but almost before the 
words were out of his mouth, the roof 
fell in upon the very room in which the 
Struggling young student had lived. 

Sardou confessed, when relating the 
circumstance, that a little pang of 
anguish shot through his heart as he 
saw the old walls fall. 


Some Shattered Ideals 


SARDOU was once talking witha 
e friend of the tragedies that the 
young so often experience ‘when they 
find their idols are only clay, and poor 
clay-at that, and in doing so he related 
two instances that always stood out 
“with great boldness in his memory. 
One had to do with George Sand. 
& “I had pored over everything beauti- 
© fulthatshe had written,” said he, “and 
» tome she was an ideal to be looked up 
to as I would revere a goddess. But I 
had never seen her. In fact, the hope of 
even looking upon her seemed too great 


_ @ privilege ever to come my way. 
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“However, one day when I went 
into the theater where one of her plays 
was being rehearsed, I heard someone 
say that George Sand was present. I 
remember how my heart fluttered, for I 
could hardly believe that so good a 
fortune had come to me, as the possi- 
bility of looking upon her. 

““ ‘Where—where.is she?’ ’’ I cried. 

“Then someone told me that she was 
behind the scenes directing the play, 
and so I cautiously and tremblingly 
went where Icouldcatcha glimpse of her. 
I shall never forget how my heart sunk! 
For, instead of seeing the ethereal crea- 
ture I had pictured, I saw a fat, un- 
couth, ill-gowned old woman rocking 
back and forth—anything but grace- 
fully—in an old chair, rolling cigarets 
one after another, and smoking them 
as fast she could puff them. But that 
wasn’t even the worst of it. Before I 
had hardly recovered my breath, I saw 
her tear across the stage and pour forth 
a flow of vituperation upon the stage- 
manager, the coarseness of which I had 
never listened to in any man. It wasa 
shock I shall never forget.” 

The other instance the great man 
mentioned of the sudden annihilation 
of a youthful ideal had to do with a 
man. 

“He was the greatest poet in France, 
at the time, ’’ continued M. Sardou, ‘‘and 
I had drunk in the exquisite beauty of 
his lines till I fairly worshiped at the 
shrine of his genius. 

“One cold rainy evening I was re- 
turning home, and in a doorway I sawa 
little, thin emaciated man struggling in 
a desperate state of intoxication to 
start himself off down the street. I 
looked closer and recognized the fea- 
tures of the poet. He was far from an 
ideal at that moment. However, I re- 
covered sufficiently to offer him my 
services in helping him along, where- 
upon he repulsed me with as vile a flow 
of language as ever disgraced a human 
tongue. 

“Those experiences were severe, 
but,’’ he added with a philosophic little 
shrug, and the faint suggestion of a 
smile, “they are the way of the world.” 




















What I Think of Myself 


By GEORGE M. COHAN 








This is the day of youth. In all branches of human endeavor it is to the 
young men and women that the prizes for achievement are being given. 
George M. Cohan is the most successful writer for the stage in America. 
His unique individuality makes him always interesting to listen to, 















F A man once makes a fool of 
I himself the world will insist upon 

his keeping it up. He may be as 
wise as the average of humanity, 
or his intelligence even may hold him 
above the low level of the average; but 
once he makes a hit as an idiot, he’s 
fixed for as long as he lasts. The world 
demands that a man must live up or 
down to his reputation, and if he fails 
to do it the world will have nothing 
more to do with him. Everybody knows 
someone, who, at sometime, has sprung 
a good gag—his own stuff or stolen— 
and has spent the rest of his life trying 
to live up to it. That’s the way most 
pests are made. The small town comedi- 
an and the big town wag—differing only 
in degree—are persons who have been 
funny at some moment in their lives 
and have spent their later years basking 
in the luster of that one glorious mo- 
ment. Reputation generally rests upon 
the first thing a person does well. He 
can’t live down a good thing any easier 
than he can a bad. 











Most people refuse to believe that a_ 


man can do anything he hasn’t already 
done. Everybody is from Missouri. You 
get it; so do I. I find no trouble in dis- 
covering people who hand me the advice 
never to try to do anything I haven’t 
done before. If I have been a song-and- 
dance man, I’m to remain so. If I’ve 
been a creator of musical comedy, I can 
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be nothing else. Of course, most of this 
comes from people who never have 
been song-and-dance men, or creators 
of musical comedy, or anything else. — 
The prize adviser is the fellow who has 
grabbed the booby prize in every con- 
test he has entered. Isn’t it so? Look 
them over. 


What I Mean to Be 
| HAVE been a song-and-dance man; _ 
Ihavebeena vaudeville player; [have 
been a creator of musical comedy. What 
next? Why, something else, of course. I 
am going to write a play without music, ~ 
and it will be a real play, I believe. I 
have unbounded confidence in the abil- 
ity of George M. Cohan to complete — 
what he undertakes. I can not recall, 
on the spur of this hurried moment, 
where he has failed whenever he has 
even half tried. He doesn’t think he is” 
any better than the other fellow. He 
takes off his hat and bends very low— 
still keeping his own self respect—to all — 
young and old men who do what they 
set out to do, whether it is to build a 
bridge, chisel a statue, crack a safe, or 
write a play. He thinks, however, that 
success is measured by the extent and 
importance of the undertaking, and — 
that a man who produces a good musi- 
cal comedy deserves more credit than 
the man who produces a good farce, 
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There is ten times the work in the for- 

' mer there is in the latter. Think not? 
Write a couple and find out. 

When I talk of writing a play—lI 
don’t talk half as much‘about myself 
as some people think I do—I am told to 
stick to the musical shows; that I’ll get 
a bump when I try something else. A 
few years ago I was told I would get a 
bump when I quit vaudeville. Then I 
was told I- would get a bump as a pro- 
ducer, and as a music-publisher, and 
everything else. I have been told every 
time I have produced a musical comedy 
that the next would be a failure; that 
my turn was due; that I had it coming 
to me, and that I would get it. I never 
have expected it. The man who does is 
the one who gets it. I haven’t time to 
think about failing. I am too busy being 
successful and in finding some means of 
keeping it up. It’s a lively game. 


Tackling the Drama 


os going to turn to the writing of 
plays without musie because I be- 
lieve they will endure longer than musi- 
cal comedies, which, by their very na- 
ture, are ephemeral. They are healthy, 
they can be clean, they are popular, 
but they pass away. If I write a good 
play it will outlive the best of my musi- 
cal comedies. I believe there is a play in 
me. I think I proved that—I did to my- 
self, at least—when I wrote “ Fifty Miles 
From Boston,’ which comes a little 
nearer being a drama than anything 
else I have written. I believe it contains 
a greater variety of natural characters, 
and that it possesses more dramatic 
interest than any other of the enter- 
tainments for which I am responsible. 
It may not be so speedy and lively, so 
kaleidescopic, as some critics are fond 
of saying, as “Little Johnnie Jones,” 
“The Talk of New York,” or “The 
American Idea,’’ but, I am sure, it is 
more nearly a picture of life as we find 
it in this country. 

Most people think a song-writer 
pretty brassy when he talks of writing 
drama. I am a song-writer. Some call 
me that. I confess it. But I am some- 
thing else, too, and I think that some- 
thing else is a playwright. I do not flat- 
ter myself. I wait until I think I am 
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right—until I know, then I go to work. 

I have kept my hands off the drama 
until now because I felt sure that the 
longer I waited the better play I would 
write. One lives and learns, if he is capa- 
ble of learning. I do not intend 'setting 
to work on my first drama until I have 
had a rest. I intend traveling abroad. - 
It does not hurt one to rub elbows with 
the world. Travel broadens one’s view 
and teaches him something of human 
nature. 

I have spent all my life in the‘theater. 
It isn’t a very good place to study hu- 
man nature, except on one side. Life ina 
playhouseismake believe; only outside it 
is real. While lam traveling Ishall study, 

I went on the stage when I was very 
young. I have spent less time in school 
than most young men have, but I have 
worked harder than any college student 
to extend my command of English and 
to acquire a fluent style of writing—for 
my purpose. I have studied books and 
cultured people, never stealing what I 
found in the former, nor imitating what 
I saw in the latter. But I’ve gotten some 
good from both. I felt a long time ago 
what ‘‘ Kid’’ Burns feels in “The Talk 
of New York’’ when he says, “Gee, I 
wish I had an education.’’ I’ve been go- 
ing after it, and I am still on its trail. 


Musical Comedy Brains 


" THE theater education isn’t quite 
everything. There are other things 
that count. There an uneducated man 
isn’t necessarily ignorant. It may take 
less education, butit takes morebrainsto 
write the book, compose the musi¢, and 
stage a musical comedy than it does to 
write a play. The man who writes a- 
successful musical comedy, in all its 
parts, does ten times more work, and 
actually deserves more credit than the 
man who writes a crazy farce or silly 
comedy. To write a successful musical 
comedy, stage it, and play in it, one 
must be playwright, rhymer, musi- 
cian, stage-director, dancer, somewhat 
of an actor, more or less of a. singer, 
have the persistency of a constable, the 
patience of a saint, and the diplomacy 
of a statesman. Do you know any of 
the writers of songless plays who could 
hold the job? They couldn’t do it_any 
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more than they could lift the Flatiron 
building or drink Chicago harbor dry. ~ 
Iintend to put to the severest test my 
theory that the author of my musical 
comedies can write successful plays. I 
am not done with the musical stage, 
but I intend to put one foot over on 
the dramatic stage. And I will resort to 
every decent scheme to establish myself 
there. If any credit is due me then— 
well, I’ll be glad to get it. I honestly de- 
sire to write something that will last. 


Mr. Cohan’s Imitators 


he THE past I have found it advis- 
able to advertise myself rather lib- 
erally in order to get the most out of 
my hard labor, but, believe me, very 
often I have caricatured myself much 
more broadly than anyone else has. I 
am nothing at all like most of the mim- 
ics and stage-pirates have made me out 
to be. The variety performers and the 
musical comedy hired men who dress 
“ off stage”’ like I do on and imitate my 
gab and my gait have badly advertised 
me. But that’s a joke with me, nota 
tragedy. If I thought I were like some 
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of them make me out to be I'd break 
into Matteawan and spend the remain- 
der of my days with lunatics. 

Some people have gained their ac- 
quaintance with me through the col- 
umns of ‘my own publication, the 
Spotlight. That sheet was established 
to make money for me. It did it— 
oodles of it. I used to find a good deal of 
fun in acting as paragrapher for that 
paper, and I believe the alleged funny 
column was less sad than the funny col- 
umns in most daily newspapers. In 
that column Ceorge M. Cohan the para- 
grapher ‘“‘kidded’’ George M. Cohan, 
the composer, librettist, and player. 
The paragrapher wrote things about 
the composer, librettist and player 
that he wouldn’t have written about 
himself. He hasn’t time to “kid’”’ him- 
self, for he takes life seriously enough 
to keep busy. 

The paragrapher has lost his job, 
but the composer, the librettist and 
player is still employed. Now that the 
latter is turning to the drama he must 
give up his place for awhile. When he 
comes back he will show you what he 
has done. 


Making Up on the Stage 


By GEORGE DAVIS 





How much, in gaining the desired effect of a stage-scene, depends upon the 
make-up of the actor, the members of the audience little realize. In the present 
article various phases of make-up requirements are explained by masters of 
that art. American players appear to excel in this branch of the profession. 











HE ability to “make up”’ artisti- 
I cally is one of the most impor- 
tant of an actor’s accomplish- 
ments. For good acting. is not 
the only requisite for the successful por- 
trayal of a réle; it is necessary to look 
the part as well. And the playgoer is 
extremely critical in this matter, for a 
careless or inartistic make-up will re- 














duce sublimity to ridicule in a twink- 

ling and distract the mind of the audi- ~ 

tor from the story the actor is telling, 

a matter how fine his rendering may 
e. 

To be able to make up well is consid- 
erable of an art, for the actor must 
possess, at least ina rudimentary degree, 
some of the talents of both the painter 








and the sculptor. Then, too, he must 
study long and hard, for it is practice 
and experience that brings skill in the 
art of making up. For that reason, the 
stock-company is the best school for the 
actor who wishes to becomie accom- 
plished in this very necessary branch of 
the acting business. There the actor and 
the actress are not confined to one part 
in a season; they are constantly learn- 
ing new roles, and that gives an oppor- 
tunity for a great variety in make-up. 
Forty parts is not an unusual number 
for an actor to play in stock in one sea- 
son, and often these are so widely diver- 
sified that each one of them gives him a 
chance to create a new character. It 
requires much hard thinking and a good 
deal of patience to originate new faces, 
but it is necessary work for the actor 
who wishes to rise above the common- 
place, and who takes his calling as a 
serious art. 


Wrong Make-up 


| oetcng are players who deliberately 
slight their make-up, and others 
who have never taken the pains to be- 
come accomplished in this line of their 
work. But it is a great mistake. It not 
only detracts from the credit the player 
might otherwise have had, but it is an 
injustice to those who have to sit in the 
audience and look at the stage. 

The actress who is supposed to be 
playing the part of an attractive, heal- 
thy woman, for instance, and who 
comes out looking ghastly white is a 
disappointment to the audience. Yet 
this is a case that often happensthrough 
the carelessness of the actress herself. 
The lime-light and the distance make 
the natural complexion look altogether 
too pale for good effect on the stage, 
and the use of grease-paint is absolutely 
necessary. At that, some players do not 
put on enough to fulfill the facial re- 
quirements of the character, while 
others use it in such profusion as to 
spoil the effect by over-accentuation. 
Too much black about the eyes and a 
coat of brilliant red covering the entire 
cheek, with no more blending with the 
background than the letters on a bill- 
board, make a crude and unpleasant 
effect that invariably elicits the remark 
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from all over the house; “ Isn’t she hor- 
ribly made up!” 

“The conscientious actor studies un- 
til he learns what proportion of paint to 
put on for the most artistic effect,” says 
William H. Crane. “ He does not make- 
up for himself in the mirror, nor for the 
the people who sit in the front rows. If 
he were to do the former the effect 
would be too pale at the back of the 
house. Neither can he make up especial- 
ly for those in the rear seats. So he 
strikes a happy medium and makes up 
for the middle of the house.”’ 

There are two kinds of make-up— 
“straight”? and “character.” Straight 
make-up is that in which the actor sim- 
ply accentuates his own features so that 
they may be seen to good effect from all 
over the house. Charactermake-upisthat 
in which hedisguises his natural features 
for the purpose of assuming the charac- 
ter of someone else unlike himself. 

The dressing-table of every player is 
a scrambled disarrangement of rouge- 
paws, French powders, oriental creams, 
grease-paints and other cosmetics, pow- 
der-puffs and eye-lash quills—it takes 
all of these for even a straight make-up. 
An actress, too, has little use for the 
dainty, silver topped cold-cream jar 
that her sister off the stage is accus- 
tomed to. Instead, she uses a can. And 
it is this constant use of the make-up 
box that gives the people of the stage 
their reputation for having good com- 
plexions. They are constantly using 
cold-cream in great profusion, the 
grease in the paints has a softening 
effect, and the continual rubbing in and 
rubbing out of the various cosmetics is 
equal to just so much massage. 


May Robson’s Plan 


ys is the process of making up 

‘straight?’’ said clever May Rob- 
son in reply to the question as she sat in 
her dressing-room toying for luck with 
a rabbit’s foot. “In the first place, a 
thick coat of cold-cream is rubbed all 
over the face and well into the pores so 
that the skin will not be injured by the 
paint and the rouge that are to go on 
later. And after this is rubbed down, a 
coating of flesh-colored grease-paint is 
applied, 
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“There are two shades of the flesh- 
colored paint—a darker and a lighter 
shade. The darker is applied to the nose 
and the lighter to the rest of the face. 
This is done so that the nose which is 
nearest the audience will not stand out 
too strongly in the perspective, for the 
darker shade of paint has the effect of 
throwing the feature to which it is ap- 
plied into the shadow. 

“By the time these two tints have 
been applied, the face is just about a 
blank. A thick layer of powder is then 
laid on, and after that the entire face is 
dusted with the rouge-paw. This is to 
give a healthy color to the whole skin. 

“Next, a bright coat of rouge is given 
to the cheeks. In case of over-plump- 
ness, the lower halvesof them areslightly 
darkened, previous to applying the 
rouge. If they are too thin, an appear- 
ance of fullness is given by the use of 
white, for white has the effect of making 
any feature to which it is applied stand 
out. 

“ Different colored paints are used for 
the same effect by women of different 
complexions. A brunette, for instance, 
uses black paint to throw a shadow 
about the eyes, while the blonde uses 
blue for the same purpose. For coloring 
the eyelashes, black, of course, is used. 
A little of it is scraped off the stick and 
melted over a gas or alcohol flame— 
there is a little spoon-shaped vessel for 
this purpose. And when it is reduced to 
liquid form, the paint is applied with an 
eyelash quill. This is called ‘Beading 
the eyelashes’ because the drops run 
down and form a little row of beads. A 
heavy dark line is then drawn above 
and below the eye. When these lines 
meet at the end, they are usually elon- 
gated to give an effect of greater size. 
Lastly, a dab of rouge is applied to the 
corners, just as you see on the face of a 
doll, for the purpose of adding a touch 
of brilliance. 

“Tf the nose is too long, it can be 
shortened by darkening it at the end; 
and if it is too short, it can be made 
longer by drawing a white line down the 
length of it and adding one of bluish- 
gray to either side. Scrawny necks are 
painted with white by way of making 
them look bigger and therefore more 
filled out, 
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“ After all of this has been done, the 
entire face is covered with a thick layer 
of powder, and the whole is blended 
with a stiff blending-brush. Then the 
lips are tinted a brilliant red. It is neces- 
sary to make them a vivid shade in 
order to have them contrast effectively 
with the exaggerated tints that cover 
the rest of the face.”’ 


A Master of Make-up 


R. THOMAS FINDLAY, who is 
playing the réle of Andrew McTav- 
ish, the mad old Scotchman, in “The 

Wolf,” is an adept at making up. 

“T learned what I know about using 
grease-paints and putty in the stock- 
school,’ said he. “ While I was experi- 
menting in making up for the different 
rdles, I made a study of types and 
nationalities. This helped a good deal, 
but after all, it isn’t well always to copy 
slavishly from life, for making-up is 
largely creating an illusion, and what is 
attractive on the street will not always 
do for the stage, though sometimes it 
does. In New Orleans, for instance, 
when I was playing in stock, I had to 
make up for the part of an Italian. So I 
went out on the street and looked 
around until I saw one of the sons of 
Italy that suited my idea as to what the 
part should be, and then I copied him 
in every particular. I bought a wig that 
looked exactly like his hair, copied his 
complexion exactly and even bought 
the counterpart of every article of 
clothing that he wore. In that case, 
copying from nature was a success—at ~ 
least the result was much praised. 

“In making up for the young Indian 
in ‘The Octoroon’—and I think that 
is the greatest Indian part ever created 
—I use one stick of putty on my face, 
while in making up for the old Indian I 
use over three sticks. Yes, it is rather 
difficult work, making up with putty, 
and the only way to learn it is by a good 
deal of practice. 

. “About McTavish? Whengp-asked 
Mr. Walter how he wanted the part 
made up he answered me by asking if I 
had a picture of Walt Whitman. ThenI 
knew that that was his idea, so I got the 
picture and went to work copying it. I 
had a wig and a beard made in which 
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the wig-maker copied the picture ex- 
actly. But the effect was much too 
shaggy and did not give the right effect 
upon the stage. So I went to work all 
over again—had another wig and an- 
other beard made which created a bet- 
ter illusion, and the result seems to be 
entirely satisfactory.” 

Apropos of Mr. Findlay’s part in this 
character, an amusing incident hap- 
pened not long ago in a restaurant. 
William Courtney and Walter Hale, to- 
gether with a party of friends, were dis- 
cussing his make-up when someone 
remarked that it must take him a long 
time to get ready for the part. 
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LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL Boy-II 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER 


There’s something kind of seems to fill my throat 
The minute Alice Nielsen starts to sing; 
I wish that I could be a prince or king, 
I'd have her for my queen, or I’m a goat! 
When she comes in | somehow seem to float 
Without a care, forgettin’ everything, 
But when she starts for home with someone—bing! 
I hit the bottom like a leaky boat. 


Sweet Alice! If 1 was a millionaire 

And brave and handsome, and you'd be my own, 
I’d buy a theater for you somewhere, 

And you and me’d act in it, all alone; 
Sometimes I wish you wasn’t half as fair— 

I love you so | almost have to groan. 


——seeerewowweerwewewwwwewvevrewrervrwrwvrewvewewvreeevewewrwwvewvewve" 





“ Piffle!’’ said Courtney. “ He simply 
makes two lines between his eyebrows 
and is ready to go on. Findlay is 82 


years old if he’s a day!”’ ar. 
“What about his voice?’’ asked 
some one. 


“Oh, he’s been playing in stock for 
years, and his voice has grown by con- 
stant practice.” 

There was a lull in the conversation 
just then, and Walter Hale, who had been 
sitting at the other end of the table and 
had not been listening to Mr. Court- 
ney’s little joke, spoke up and said in 
answer to a question: 

“Findlay? He’s about thirty-nine.”’ 
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His Wife 


By W. H. HODGE 





A short story of the stage and its people which would appear to show that 
the inhabitants of that mysterious world behind the asbestos curtain are no 
less human than the rest of us. The present story is offered as a true picture 
of one phase of theatrical life, and its reality will make strong appeal to many. 











E PICKED his way down the 
H badly paved and badly lighted 
alley and stopped before a nar- 
row doorway. It was early 
Spring and the door stood wide open. 
An old man sat in his tilted chair, half- 
asleep. 

“Evenin,’ Mister Lansing,’”’ he said. 
“Nice night, sir.’’ 

“Charming,” responded Lansing, step- 
ping within the passage. “I may come 
in, I suppose.”’ 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Lansing walked through a trunk and 
property littered corridor. On both 
sides were dressing-rooms, most of them 
with doors swung back for air. Here 
and there was an individual or group 
feverishly unreal in stage make-up. 
Lansing nodded to several of them but 
kept on steadily and up a stairway, at 
last reaching a room immediately to 
the left of the stage. 

The young woman had finished dress- 
ing and was now occupied before the 
mirror with a few finishing touches to 
her hair. She greeted him brightly. 

“Come from in front?’’ she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How does it go?”’ 

“Strong, so far as you are concerned. 
The others do their best to spoil your 
work.” 

“You are prejudiced, my dear. They 
are all doing so much better with this 











piece and Horton is exerting every 
effort.” 

“‘Hang Horton. He’s a dub; a mere 
matinee dummy. No soul; no expres- 
sion. Burton should be wild, crazy in 
love. Horton plays him like a man go- 
ing to buy the Sunday-dinner and not 
quite sure he has the money.” 

The man spoke warmly. He was 
young—not much more than thirty and 
his address was eager and energetic. 
The tailoring of his clothes, the way his 
neckwear was arranged—a dozen de- 
tails expressed refinement and matérial 
means. His immaturity was.more sur- 
face than genuine. There were character 
lines about the mouth and knowledge 
in the eyes. 

“You know that kind of talk dis- 
courages me,” said the girl, rising. “ At 
any rate, the play was written properly, 
withthe endinthelast act. Imust goonin 
a minute. It is great. Watch from here.” 

She ran away and he stared after her 
with a flush of excitement in his cheeks. 

Instead of at once paying heed to the 
stage through the opening she had 
designated, Lansing was busy with 
thoughts of his own. Im another fort- 
night the theater would”be closed, the 
stock company disbanded, and Lily 
Gordon gone to her home five hundred 
miles distant. He knew she would go 
home because she was that kind of a 
girl, and she would want her people to 
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see that two years of stage-life had not 
changed her—at least not for the worst. 

The theater, its people and its ways 
were old and dear stories to Lansing. 
He was always among the first to pre- 
dict a success and to discover talent not 
yet fairly started on the road to recog- 
nition. When he first saw Lily Gordon 
she had only the tiriiest excuse of a 
part in a most crude organization 
which was trying to please meager 
audiences in a rather obscure play- 
house. 

He had taught her and helped her 
in many ways. Her rise, thenceforth, 
was rapid. Since early in the present 
season she had been leading woman 
and the audiences were no longer mea- 
ger or apathetic. There were to be 
greater things professionally for Lily 
Lansing he knew, and yet the contem- 
plation did not please him. 

The entrance was a good one for the 
leading woman and he heard the ap- 
plause and knew she had stepped into 
the scene. He waited for her to come 
within his range of vision as she walked 
down stage dressed in simple white, 
youth and beauty in every movement 
and line. Hadshe glanced where he stood, 
which she was very careful not to do, she 
would have seen an expression of long- 
ing, a look of baffled aspiration. 

The play had once created a sensa- 
tion. Its theme was a woman who had 
' married the wrong man. She meant to 
be a good woman but he made her life 
miserable. The man she ought to have 
married appeared and the author caused 
conventional obligations to seem trivial 
beside the great love that resulted. The 
heroine repudiated her husband (in the 
last act), defied the universe, and de- 
clared her allegiance to the other man, 
preferably with legal sanction, but 
without it, anyway. 

It was a drama that depended for 
success upon its clever construction 
arid good acting. Nevertheless, Lansing 
thought it profoundly sympathetic with 
his mood. 

Lily danced back to him in the wings, 
flushed beneath the rouge, breast heav- 
ing. 
“Come into the room,” she ordered. 
“TI have five minutes and no changes.” 

“Five hours would not be long 
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enough,” he exclaimed as he dropped 
into a chair. 

The girl regarded him in troubled 
protest. 

“That does not sound like you, Har- 
ry,’”’ she remonstrated. 

“No,” he sneered. “ You see you do 
not really know me.” 

“Yes I do,” she replied decidedly. 
“IT know you are one of the dearest of 
men and my best friend.”’ 

_He looked into her serene eyes and 
away again quickly, and saying noth- 
ing, stared at the floor. She groped for a 
remark to relieve the situation. 

“Ts Mrs. Lansing in front?”’ 

“ Yes—with some friends.” 

“Why didn’t you bring her back?”’ 

“She wanted to see the climax. She 

much interested.” 

“How does she view it?” 

“She thinks you make the heroine’s 
course very convincing.” 

“T am a little surprised at that,’’ she 
mused. “It is a distinct tribute to me. I 
consider Doris impossible—at least 
measured by the average woman. If I 
seem to justify her I am gaining ground, 
for it is an awfully hard task.” 

“But Doris should not be tested by 
the average. She’s the exception,”’ pur- 
sued Lansing. “ Just as you are an ex- 
ception. Convention was made for the 
mob.” ~ 

“ Ah, yes, but, to be equally trite, the 
ten commandments were made for the 
world.” 

Those who know each other well 
never completely surprise each other. 
Lily was aware that a personal crisis 
was at hand. 

“Lily,” said Lansing simply, “I love 
you. I love you better than honor or 
righteousness and I want you to admit 
that you love me in return.” 

In spite of her foreknowledge, his 
avowal brought the pain of a sharp, 
physical shock. 

“T have counted so much on you,” 
she said in a low voice. “ You have been 
so much to me: strength when I was 
weak, inspiration when I was hopeless. 
Can’t you just laugh and say you are 
joking?”’ 

Lansing’s mouth was drawn into a 
firm, hard line. 

“T wish I could,” he cried passion- 











ately. “ But I had to tell you and I can- 
not give you up.” 

A knock sounded sharply on the half- 
open door. 

“Hurry, Miss Gordon,” urged the 
voice of the assistant stage-manager. 
“They are dragging the scene for you.” 

Lansing did not leave the dressing- 
room this time. He stood with face work- 
ing convulsively and hands clinched 
He .was not meant to do weak or 
foolish or criminal things and this came 
hard. It twisted his pride into a mock- 
ing monster; is was revolting to a whole 
life of decentactsand generous thoughts. 
He felt that he was driven; that he 
could not help himself because his love 
for Lily Gordon was the strongest thing 
imaginable—too overpowering for him 
to oppose. 

Her voice reached him, raised in the 
emotional scene: 

“Yes, you are my husband. But it 
was alla stupid mistake. God never 
meant it. It was not your fault—you 
have tried to do your part, but it was 
an error, and error should not be per- 
mitted to live. What good can come to 
anyone by continuing this farce? None. 
There can be no children; there can be 
no peace or comfort for either of us, and 
little may we do to benefit others. We 
are useless together, can’t you see?”’ 

It was spoken with the pathetic 
earnestness of a woman pleading for 
her happiness. The house, the stage— 
everything—had become very quiet. 

A bitter protest from the husband, 
then Doris again: 

“Why do you say that? Of course 
I’m fond of him. I cannot help myself. 
He is life—life! I must have him—/ will 
have him!” 

The last words carried the note of 
exultant triumph, the joy of the rebel 
who has discovered and declared a pro- 


gram. 

Lily left the stage and came back to 
Lansing standing in the room. The 
transition from the make believe to the 
grim reality of their own affairs oc- 
curred to both. She wished that the 
genuine might be artificial; he the re- 
verse. Her pose as she entered was that 
of weariness. 

He faced her and held out his arms. 
She appeared more alluring, more 
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beautiful to him than ever before. She 
advanced a step or two and almost 
touched him. 

“You have missed the point, Harry,” 
she said mournfully. ““Why does it 
matter that you should care for me 
that way?”’ 

“What else does matter?” he ex- 
claimed furiously. 

She shivered, and then with a gesture » 
meaning to dismiss personal feeling, 
said: 

“Let us talk about it as quietly and 
as coolly as we can, if it must be dis- 
cussed. And let us keep in mind the 
point of view of to-morrow.’ 

“ Why philosophize,”’ blazed Lansing. 
“Do you not think I did all that long 
ago? Philosophy is no remedy. There is 
none except my arms around you.” 

A look of resolution came into the 
girl’s eyes and it was blended with pain, 
but she continued speaking evenly. 

“My occupation is what it is. Women 
of the stage give to the public what 
other women do not have to give—to 
make people think or dream or forget 
hard and serious things. In return our 
vanity is gratified and we are hunted as 
if we were a special kind of game, hav- 
ing the protection of not one rule of 
sportsmanship.” 

Lansing tried to interrupt her but 
she would not permit it. 

“You are much better than most of 
the men I have known, but even with 
a kitchen-maid you would have con- 
sidered longer and hesitated and finally 
never spoken at all. There would be her 
family—a dozen reasons—and what 
would you do with her if you tired of 
her? But the stage-woman is supposed” 
to be able to take care of herself, no 
matter what happens in her private life. 
No one is expected to worry over re- 
sponsibility for her.” 

By this time the red had died out of 
Lansing’s face and was replaced by the 
pallor of a man deeply wounded. She 
saw and understood and for a moment 
wavered. 

“Qh, my dear,” she said with a rush 
of emotion, “don’t misjudge me or 
think me ungrateful. If I could I would 
put myself in your keeping for all eter- 


nity.” 


Very well,” said Lansing. “ Comet 
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and he held out his armsthe second time. 

She swayed towards him and might 
have obeyed but just then, from out- 
side, came the warning that her cue for 
the final scene was close at hand. Far- 
ley, the assistant stage-manager, thought 
he observed she was preoccupied and 
meant to take no chances. 

Returning to the dressing-room, she 
. burst in, seeming to bring with her the 
passion and vehemence from the stage. 
Now she was imperious and command- 
ing. 
“It’s rot, Harry, all rot,’’ she de- 
clared. “All that stuff in the play, I 
mean. I can love you and love you des- 
perately, but I shall not and that is the 
last word—I shall not!”’ 

Lansing wavered between the hope of 
her admission and the force of the denial. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Because of that ancient and obso- 
lete reason that you belong to someone 
else.”’ It was almost a defiant sneer. “I 
have lived long enough to learn this: 
that Desire between man and woman 
may be most alluring, but it is not the 
ruling force.. The ruling force is Right, 
and you and I will do that.” 

Lily placed a hand on his shoulder. 

“The reason why you think you must 
have me,” she continued, “is because 
it is that the writers and poets and 
musicians have always taught and 
excused. They have made us’ believe 
affection cannot be controlled, or if it is, 
we are miserable. That is wrong. When 
_ love is astray it must be treated just as 

any other errata—fought.”’ 

“T fought it and won—” 

“You did not fight long enough,” 
interrupted the girl, who now was 
calmer and quieter. 

The side lamps lighted every con- 
tour of her face and the man saw in it a 

~ wonderful purity. 

“You have but spoken convictions,” 
he said. “Give me a sign—a proof.” 

“Tf you demand it, I think I can. I 
hoped to avoid it. Still, perhaps, it is 
best. You know what good friends you 
and your wife have been to me—how 
you helped me from nothing to a fair 
start. Long ago I felt towards you as 
you do towards me, but I refused to 
admit it. I grew to know you very well, 
but really I think I have been closer to 
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Mrs. Lansing. At any rate, she confided 
in me what Iam sure she never breathed 
to anyone else.” 

There was a little pause and Lansing 
waited with eyes averted. 

“When you were married two years,” 
Lily continued, “she passed through 
what we are enduring now. Another - 
man came into her life and she believed 
for a time that her very existence "de- 
pended upon him, Where she found and 
what she found to cling to—religion— 
somethingin you—I donot know. Butshe 
found it and she met the issue and won.” 

“Then,” explained Lansing, as if 
waking from a reverie, “she has no 
place as my wife.” 

“Let me finish. She told me that 
winning her battle wasn’t all. She was 
given a reward. You will be interested 
in that reward. It was a new willing and 
fascinating attachment to you—to you, 
do you understand? She thought she 
was as fond of you as one person could 
be of another when she married, but she 
discovered it was nothing compared to 
what came later. And she knows the 
greater love could not have been were 
it not for the other man.”’. 

Many things passed through Lan- 
sing’s mind. His life and his wife’s were 
compressed into prime factors; propor- 
tions seemed changedand much thereto- 
fore important to have become irrele- 
vant. 

“Well,” the girl went on with a deep 
inhalation, “that was inspiration and 
code for me. That’s why to-night I have 
not yielded. Do you see?’’ 

“ Hither. of you,”’ said Lansing broken- 
ly, ‘‘is worth a hundred such as I.” 

“You are quite wrong,” came from 
the girl impetuously, “it is—” 

“They are closing the theater, folks,” 
sang a woman’s voice from the center 
of the deserted stage. “I’m coming to 
get my husband.” 

Tears were in Lily’s eyes. She made a 
silent gesture towards the sound of the 
voice, and Mrs. Lansing stood on the 
threshold. 

“Hurry, Lily, and dress,” she cried. 
“There’s a small lunch out at the house, 
you know.” 

As he looked at her, dainty, radiant, 
and sweetly emphatic, Lansing smiled 
the first time in the evening. — 











A Visit to Wilkie Collins 


By HALL CAINE 








Who has not been thrilled by one of Wilkie Collins’ stories, so many of which 
are, in their dramatic form, familiar to theatergoers who may never have read. 
the books from which the plays have been taken? He was one of the most in- 
teresting witers of his day, and many will enjoy this insight into his personality. 











F YOU don’t object to a room 
I without a carpet or a curtain, I 

can declare myself still pos- 
sessed of a table and two chairs, 
pen and ink, cigars, and brandy-and- 
water, and I should be delighted to see 
you.” : 

Thus wrote Wilkie Collins to Hall 
Caine, then a young man and not so 
well known to fame, in answer to a re- 
quest that he be given the privilege of 
paying his respects to the dramatist. 
And in ‘“‘ My Story,” the autobiography 
Mr. Caine has just published, he tells of 
this first visit together and their subse- 
quent close, if brief, friendship. The 
poverty aspect of the room in which 
Collins was living at the time of this, to 
Mr. Caine, memorable reception, was 
due to'the fact that the former had just 
moved into the quarters in which the 
novelist found him. 

Hall Caine thus speaks of his friend- 
ship with Mr. Collins: 











I FOUND HIM IN THE heart of London, 
for he was then living in Gloucester 
Place. The house was large and rather 
dingy. The walls were paneled, the stairs 
were of stone, the hall was cold, the 
whole house cheerless. The door had 
been answered by a man-servant, whose 
nervousness and diffidence told a long 
story in advance of the habits of close 
retirement observed by the master I 


had come to see. On the walls of the 
room that I was shown into hung pic- 
tures of the greatest interest. There was 
an etching of Dickens that I had never 
seen anywhere else, showing a healthier 
and handsomer face than the one famil- 
iar to the public, without any signs 
either of the days of “ Hungerford Mar- 
ket” or of the death’s hand that lay 
heavy on it at the last, Then there was a 
portrait of Collins himself in the earliest 
years of his manhood, boyish, even 
girlish, almost childlike in its simple 
expression, and with the forehead that 
belonged to Collins alone—round, pro- 
trusive, and overhanging heavily. There 
was another portrait of the author by 
Millais, and a photograph by Sarony of 
New York, representing Collins when 
the boyish face was half-hidden by an 
abundant beard, and the youthful head 
had grown leonine. 

Thad first seen Wilkie some years be- 
fore, when he was pointed out to me by 
Rossetti. It was on one of our melan- 
choly drives for fresh air and exercise, 
through the streets and parks of Lon- 
don, usually with the windows of the 
carriage up, and the poet thrust back 
into the corner of the carriage, hehind 
the folds of his Inverness cape and un- 
der the shadow of his broad-brimmed 
hat, pulled low over his face. The hidden 
eyes that missed nothing recognized a 
figure walking on the footpath. 
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“That must be Wilkie Collins,” said 
Rossetti; and I looked and saw a small, 
elderly man, gray haired and gray 
bearded, large eyed and lion-headed, 
round shouldered and stooping heavily. 
That was my first glimpse of Collins, 
and swift as it was it left its vivid im- 
pressions, so that when he came into the 
room to welcome me, I remembered 
in a moment that I had seen him 
before. 

But he had grown feebler in the in- 
terval, paler in the face, and more flab- 
by. His eyes at that time were large and 
protuberant, and they had the vague 
and dreamy look that is sometimes seen 
in the eyes of the blind. Perhaps Ishould 
come near to giving the right impres- 
sion if I were to add that the expression 
of Collins’ eyes at this period of his life 
was that of a man to whom chloroform 
had just been administered. They fixed 
my attention instantly, and Collins saw 
that it was so. Perhaps he suspected 
that I read their strange look by the 
light of my experience with Rossetti; 
perhaps he was loath to trust me then 
as he trusted me later; but before we 
had been talking long, he interrupted 
the conversation, and said: 

“T see that you can’t keep your eyes 
off my eyes, and I ought to say that I’ve 
got gout in them, and that it is doing its 
best to blind me.”’ 

I found him a good and animated 
talker, never spontaneous but always 
vigorous and right. His voice was full 
and of even quality; a good voice, not 
at all a great one. In manner he was 
quiet, a little nervous, and not prone to 
much gesture. He sat, while he talked, 
with his head half down, and his eyes 
usually on the table; but he looked into 
one’s face from time to time, and then 
his gaze was steady and encouraging, 
and one never felt for a moment that 
his eye was upon one. 

Indeed, without being the most 
“magnetic’’ of men, Collins was a man 
to set one at one’s ease, to get the best 
out of one, to send away with a comfort- 
able feeling towards one’s self; and yet a 
man with a proper sense of personal 
dignity. You never knew it for dignity, 
and that was exactly where its strength 
lay. The same large grasp of fact and 
command of detail which one found in 
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the novels one found in the novelist. If 
his conversation was not luminous and 
large, if his outlook on life was not wide, 
if his horizon was not far away, neither 
were they little and narrow and near. 
His insight was sure, his memory un- 
failing, and his invention strong. 

At that first meeting we talked on 
many subjects. I remember that we 
wanted information on the copyright 
law, for the plot of one of my novels 
had been taken by some dramatic thief, 
and I had a mind to fight him. Collins 
was very full, very precise, and very 
emphatic on that subject, having paid 
bitterly for special knowledge over two 
of his own stories, “The Woman in 
White’’ and “The New Magdalen.”’ He 
was quite sure that I had not a leg to 
stand on, though of course he joined 
his wail with mine over the iniquitous 
law that recognized a copyright in 
words and none in ideas. 

Then we talked of French writers, 
and he said something that I cannot 
remember of how he met with Victor 
Hugo, whose plays, no less than his 
novels, he admired. But the older 
Dumas among French novelists was 
clearly the god of his idolatry, and 
“The Three Musketeers’’ was hisidealof 
a great story. He has been many times 
in the way of meeting Dumas, but had 
never done so. Then he talked of Scott, 
whom he valued beyond words of ap- 
praisement, thinking “The Bride of 
Lammermoor”’ the greatest of all prose 
tragedies. Something he said, too, of 
Dickens, but only in the character of a 
near and dear friend, with a perceptible 
sinking of the soft voice and a notice- 
able melting of the gentle eyes. Charles 
Reade was also mentioned in relation to 
a memoir that had then been lately 
published, and the impression left with 
me was that the rougher side of Reade’s 
character had never been seen by Col- 
lins except as the whole world saw it in 
the squabbles of the newspapers. 

I seem to have dwelt too long on this 
first interview, but, indeed, it was the 
type of many interviews that followed 
it. I consulted him on schemes for 
novels, and discussed with him the 
structure of several of my stories. He 
was always kindly, always alert, always 
enthusiastic, always capable of entering 
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into the hopes and aims of a younger 
literary colleague. 

His letters were as full of pith as his 
conversation. ‘Nothing appeared in 
them more frequently than his boyish 
delight in his work. It was not done 
easily, but with great and often griev- 
ous labor—labor of conception, of 
construction, and of repeated writing 
and re-writing—and yet he held to it, 
clung to it, and when torn from it by 
sickness, he returned to it in health 
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with the fiercest eagerness of the liter- 
ery aspirant. Never was authorship less 
of a trade to any author, though he was 
a competent business man, and knew 
how to make the most of his market. To 
write stories was a passion to him, and 
and he was as much a slave to it when 
he was beginning the story which he 
left unfinished at his death as he had 
been five-and-twenty years earlier, be- 
fore fame had come to him or fortune 
was within his grasp. 


Youth Wins Laurels 


By JANE ELDREDGE 








Never before in the history of the theater has the young person among 
actors achieved greater renown than is now shared by a multitude of youthful 
players. We demand of them to-day buoyancy and real, youthful zeal, for 
the ancient actor, save as a curiosity, cannot engage our interested attention, 











T IS surprising, when you stop 
I to think of it, how many young 
girls there are who are not only 
winning a little wreath of laurel 
for an occasional piece of fine work upon 
the stage, but who are really occupying 
positions of prominence and responsi- 
bility that are usually associated with 
the names of women whose fame has 
been gained through the toil of a long 
career. ; 

It is distinctly the age of youth— 
the day when ambition, young and 
sometimes even inexperienced, hits the 
bull’s-eye the first time trying. There is 
a reason for it that heralds good for- 
tune all around, for it means that there 
is talent spread about in frequent quan- 
tities among the youths of the rising 
generation. There is no use in listening 
to any more spavined talk about the 
“Old days’”’ when genius was so thick 
you could pick it off the bushes in the 
park; and bewailing the presence of it 
on our stage to-day. There are evi- 
dences galore of talent to burn, for with 
the start that many successful begin- 














ners have at this moment, who knows 
how many Cushmans and Siddonses we 
may have in just a few years? Anyway, 
cheer up. There is lots of reason to be- 
lieve it. 


A “Girls’”? Girl 


B Bena the case of Ruth Maycliffe, for 
instance. She has been on the stage 
hardly long enough even to have had a 
“career,’’ though she was one of the 
big successes in New York all last sea- 
son. Just a year ago, she appeared on 
Broadway, entirely unknown, but with 
the ambition of youth turned on full 
blast, and a determination to become 
an actress. Her great success in “ Girls” 
brought her the most flattering popu- 
larity among the audiences, though, of 
course, the jealous sisters behind the 
scenes occasionally expressed their dis- 
pleasure at the sight of a nineteen-year- 
old girl carrying off so much of the 
honor of the piece. 

When. Clyde Fitch took “Girls’’ to 
the Shuberts, sparks flew in the discus- 











sior that followed Mr. Fitch’s deter- 

‘mination to place Miss Maycliffe in the 
réle in which she has since been the hit 
of the play. 

“ The idea of putting a nineteen-year- 
old girl with no experience in a princi- 
pal réle in a Broadway show!” de- 
clared Mr. Shubert. And when Mr. 
Fitch remained unmoved, he added, “ If 
‘Girls’ is a failure, Ruth Maycliffe is 
the cause.” 

All of which goes to show how a man- 
ager of very excellent judgment may be 
very much mistaken, at times. Though 
it must be admitted that Mr. Shubert 
had considerable excuse for being skep- 
tical in this case, as precedents are not 
frequent in which an inexperienced 
actress lands astride the bronco “ Suc- 
cess’’ in just one jump. 

In the meantime Ruth Maycliffe 
trips merrily along, not a bit afraid to 
pipe up and tell the truth like a child, 
when some kind old gentleman stops 
her on the street and says, “ How old 
are you, little girl?”’ 


A Starr Star 


entree youthful player that sur- 
priseda numberof people who denied 
her ability to carry a leading part suc- 
cessfully is Miss Frances Starr. When 
David Belasco placed Miss Starr at the 
head of her own company, two years 
ago, more than one theatrical wiseacre 
shook his head and declared with the 
air of one who knows, that it was a 
great mistake. However, David Belas- 
co, who has lived long enough to know 
that it isn’t good business to pay atten- 
tion to all complaints went right along 
with his plans. And Miss Starr, as 
Juanita in the “ Rose of the Rancho” 
has made more money for Belasco 
than any play with which he has ever 
been connected. 
Once in a while the wiseacres are 

right. 
} They proved to be so in the case of 
Billy Burke, for when she became John 
Drew’s leading woman they prophesied 
that it would not be long before she 
would be a twinkling star in her own 
company. 

Billy Burke is another lucky one who 
as attained fame at a youthful age, 
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for she is barely out of her teens. She is 
the envy of many a matinee girl who 
looks at her longingly across the foot- 
lights and thinks how lovely it must 
be to be an actress at that age and a 
very important one at that! Miss Burke 
is not only a popular player in America, 
but even at her youthful age she has 
an enviable reputation in England. 


Actress and Composer 


NOTHER of the younger set whom 
audiences delight to applaud is Miss 
Marie Doro. 

If you were to run across her on 
the street some day and didn’t happen 
to know who she was, you would surely 
take her for a young school girl who had 
just escaped from ’rithmetic class or 
was on her way to the corner drug- 
store to have a soda. Miss Doro is not in 
the least spoiled by her success; she is 
delightfully natural, and almost child- 
ish in her enthusiasms. Besides being an 
actress, Miss Doro has won honorable 
mention as a musical composer. Her 
little song, “‘ Doggie in Our Yard”’ was 
quite the hit of the musical comedy, 
“The Little Cherub.’’ 


Leading Woman at Seventeen 


Wr would you think of being a 
leading woman at seventeen? It 
seems almost incredible, doesn’t it? And 
yet that is the record of Florence Oakley, 
who played in stock at the Majestic 
Theater in Cleveland, last year. Her 
versatility is one of the most remark- 
able phases of her ability, for she has 
already appeared in one hundred and 
fifty different parts. Miss Oakley has the 
distinction of being the youngest lead- 
ing woman on the stage. There is a good 
deal of speculation as to her future, for 
with so much momentum to start with, 
predictions are likely to run into the 
wildest of guesses. 

Another fortunate girl, so far as her 
stage-career is concerned is Pauline 
Frederick, a Boston maid who became 
an actress on a dare. This happened 
only three years ago, and it was not 
very long after that she appeared as 
leading woman with Francis Wilson. 
Miss Frederick also headed the New 
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York production of “ Twenty Days in the 
Shade.”’ Twenty days is about all that 
this charming and very young lady will 
ever be found in the shade: the rest of the 
time she will be very much in the spot- 
light. 


Polly’s Popularity 


NE of the most popular of the 

“Child-actresses’’ on the stage 
to-day is Miss Mabel Taliaferro, now 
starring in “Polly of the Circus.” 
This dainty little lady made her de- 
but in “Blue Jeans’ at the age of 
two years and a half. “It happened 
by accident, of course, as those un- 
usual experiences always do, and the 
way of it was this,’’ says Miss Tal- 
iaferro. “One day I was playing 
with Joseph Arthyr’s little niece, 
Tuesday — they named her that be- 
cause she was born on that day — 
and Mr. Arthur, who happened to be 
near, took me on his knee. People al- 
ways ask questions of babies just to hear 
their funny language, you know, and 
when Mr. Arthur discovered that I 
didn’t use baby-talk he became more 
interested and began to wonder if I 
wouldn’t do for the play. So he asked 
me to say ‘There goes Santa Claus!’ 
and several other lines in the piece, 
and so I won my first engagement and 
had my first rehearsal in the author’s 
lap.” 

Miss Taliaferro has a remarkable 
record for one who is just out of her 
teens: the score-card of her work shows 
more hits than can be claimed by many 
a talented actress twice her age. She 
has played with many actors of note 
and all during her first years astonished 
the natives as a child-wonder. At six 
years she was better known than is 
the average leading woman of to-day, 
and at eleven she extended her 
reputation to England, where wide- 
spread attention was drawn to her 
as Esther in “The Children of the 
Ghetto.”’ At fifteen Miss Taliaferro 
“put on’’ long dresses for the first 
time, and had her hair “done high,” 
for she was growing up, and was big 
enough to play the part of Lovey 
Mary in ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” 
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The list of achievements is too long 
to relate, and the end is not yet, for 
Miss Taliaferro is winning much praise 
for her clever work this season. There 
are occasional rumors of retirement, 
but they are dissipated by the fact 
that she is still playing. In private life 
this dainty little lady is Mrs. Frederic 
Thompson. 


Polly’s Little Sister 


HERE is another in the Taliaferro 

family who deserves mention for her 
clever work upon the stage at a very 
youthful age, and that is Miss Edith. 
She is trotting along very creditably, 
but just a little bit behind, you know, 
as is always the case with a respectable 
younger sister! 

Every theatergoer remembers the 
universal praise that was given to the 
whole cast in “The Hypocrites,’’ and 
the youngest member, Doris Keane, 
was always singled out for especially 
complimentary mention. She is one of 
the youngest of the players of promi- 
nence, yet her strong work in that ex- 
acting réle was remarkable. Miss Keane 
has many of the qualities that make 
for success upon tthe stage, including 
beauty of face and a fine mentality. 
She is a hard worker and a student — 
possibly the fact that she comes from 
a college-town may have something 
to do. with that, for she hails from 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Keane has not 
only made an enviable reputation for 
herself in this country, but she received 
the highest praise for her work in Lon- 
don. 

Apropos of England, when Mr. 
Pinero produced “The Thunderbolt,” 
which many of his admirers think his 
finest piece of work, Stella Campbell, 
the young daughter of Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell took one of the leading parts. 
Curiosity always centers in the children 
of great actresses because of the univer- 
sal interest in the subject of heredity, 
and everyone was wondering to just - 
what extent Miss Campbell would 
“‘make good.’’ The praise she received 
was most encouraging, many predict- 
ing that she would eventually equal 
if not excel her mother in histrioni¢ 
success, 
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A Senator’s Daughter 


@ TAKES not only ability, but a good 
deal of character for a young girl 
to force her way to prominence on the 
stage, and another youthful aspirant 
who deserves much credit is Miss 
Fola La Follette. Possibly she gets her 
initiative from -her father, who is 
United States senator from Wisconsin. 
The senator has never been known to 
take to the woods when a particularly 
hard campaign was before him, and the 
political atmosphere in which his clever 
daughter was raised is about as bracing 
as any that could be desired for school- 
ing a beginner in the difficult business 
of fighting to prominence on the stage. 
Miss La Follette has been wonderfully 
successful, for she occupied the position 
of leading woman with Leo Dietrich- 
stein in “Bluffs’’ when she had been 
acting only two years. The critics flayed 
the play unmercifully, but they were 
unanimous in sparing Miss La Follette. 
She is a determined young woman of 
fine ability, and her future is most prom- 
ising. 


Irrepressible Elsie 


| RRESISTIBLE Elsie Janis is another 
of the youngsters who played tag 
with fame at a precocious age and 
found herself “IT’’ very early-in the 
game. It was her wonderful gift of 
mimicry that allowed her to stride so 
quickly and so very easily into the front 
rank of popularity. Miss Janis is just a 
romp of a girl, and is just as naive off 
the stage as she is on. You can never 
tell just what she is going to do, and 
sometimes she shocks “Mama,” hor- 
ribly! For she is just as likely to throw 
a snow-ball on Fifth avenue as not. 
And if some very dignified Somebodys 
happened ‘to come along just in time 
to see her—well, what of it? She 
wouldn’t care if they did! Miss Janis is 
one of the most popular entertainers on 
the stage to-day, and she holds the 
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record for receiving the highest salary - 
ever paid to a vaudeville star. This 
season she is going to do something 
more pretentious than a twenty minute 
vaudeville act, and for this George Ade 
and Gustav Luders are giving her 
some musical and other aid. 

With Maude Adams in “The Jest- 
ers’’ was a young girl who won much 
admiration and praise for her fine work 
in the play. Her name is Consuela 
Bailey. Did you ever hear of her? If 
you haven’t, you will later, for she is 
sure to make a name for herself. Miss 
Bailey played the réle of- Solange, the 
maid whose heart and hand Miss Adams 
as Chicot is trying to win. When she 
first came on she appeared to be just 
one of those sweet young things pretty 
to look at but hardly capable of serious 
work. But as the play proceeded, she 
showed strength and ability that com- 
manded sincere praise. 


There Are Others 


A* OTHER young girl who not only 
attracts because of her beauty 
but who has talent as well is Miss 
May Naudain. She has a wonder- 
fully fascinating personality, which 
gives her that rare ability to reach 
right out over the footlights and get 
hold of your heart before you know it. 

Doris,Mitchell, one of the most prom- 
ising of the younger actresses, also 
knows the elation of being a leading 
woman in her teens. She held that posi- 
tion for forty-three weeks in the Mar- 
low theater stock-company, Chicago, 
and later repeated the honor at Skohe- 
gan, Maine. Honors are not thrust upon 
actresses in cases of that kind; they get 
them by force of character, ability, and 
hard work, It is astonishing, and also 
encouraging, that all of these qualities 
are found in so many young women 
who have ambitions stage-ward. The 
public is to be congratulated as much 
as the actresses themselves. There are 
good times ahead of us! 

















A Revival of the Green Room 


By LAWRENCE ANHALT 





Time was, long ago, when every theatre had a Green Room which was little — 
less than a theatrical “salon.” Latterly the Green Room vanished from the 
world behind the scenes and it has remained for David Belasco to revive it in 
America, where in his new Stuyvesant Theatre it regains all its old-time glory. 











HE words “Green Room” might 
: convey to thelay reader nothing 
more than the suggestion of a 
color seldom found in a Green 
Room. But to the actor the mention of 
the two words means a retrospective 
flood of fond memories, a conjuring up 
in the imagination of beloved faces of 
the greathistrionic figures of the “‘ Palmy 
Day”’ period, the recollection of mem- 
orable scenes behind the curtain, 
and a thousand and one tales of the 
stage which first were voiced in some 
dear old Green Room now a thing of the 
past. 

The Green Room, for the uninitiated 
is a room behind the stage, sometimes 
underneath, where the players rest 
between acts, retouch a “make-up” 
before a hasty entrance on the stage, 
foregather previous to rehearsals, dis- 
cuss their parts and their plays, wait in 
trepidation the verdict, by applause, 
of the “first night’’ audience, meet, 
part, jest, cajole, encourage, envy, dis- 
pute; boast of their personal achieve- 
ments, and indulge in the thousand 
characteristic quibbles that Thespian 
art is heir to. 

But the Green Room gradually dwin- 
dled in popularity with theatre mana- 
gers and builders—never with the 
players—until a year ago not one could 
be found in America. The space previ- 
ously set apart for that purpose was 
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converted into property-rooms and uses ~ 
considered by the manager more vital 
than the mere comfort of the visiting 
players. 

And so it has remained for David 
Belasco to revive the old scheme this 
season at his new Stuyvesant Theatre. 
But the Belasco Green Room is as far 
advanced in its comfort and luxury 
compared with the Green Room of 
other days as isa palace-car compared 
with a freight-train caboose. Were an 
actor of the “old days’’ to walk into the 
room set aside for the players at the 
Stuyvesant Theatre, he would be as 
much amazed at the change in things as 
would Columbus were he to visit Broad- 
way to-day. 

No one not an actor knows the 
fatigue of “waits’”’ between entrances 
if there be no place within easy distance 
of the stage to rest, the monotony of 
standing around behind the scenes and 
in the “wings’”’ being the hardest work 
in the profession. The dressing-rooms 
are invariably so distant from the stage 
and so awkward of access, that the 
player usually prefers pacing back and 
forth behind the “back drop’”’ or along 
the sides of the “set” until his cue 
comes for entrance in view of the audi- 
ence. And this condition obtains where 
there is no Green Room, with a chair to 
sit on and a book or picture to held wile 
away the interim between entrances. 
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It is this uncomfortable and fatigu- 
ing condition that Mr. Belasco has re- 
lieved by the installation of the Green 
Room at the beautiful new Stuyvesant 
Theater in New York City. But with his 
usual thoroughness and originality he 
has established a Green Room such as 
has never been found in any theater in 
the past. 

No plain compartment, with ordinary 
chairs or benches, and a cracked mirror, 
is found here. But furniture and furnish- 
ings that might well have been selected 
from the home of some millionaire con- 
noisseur of art treasures. Chairs, sofas, 
tables, and a writing desk, done in red 
upholstering and gold woodwork of the 
Louis XV. period; antique rugs and 
bits of priceless tapestries; rich por- 
teres and full-length mirrors; engrav- 
ings and portraits of illustrious players 
of bygone days; a complete set of 
framed first-night programs of every 
production Mr. Belasco has made; refer- 
ence books and dictionaries on latest 
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pronunciations; and other furnishings 
and mementoes too numerous to men- 
tion, each fills its particular spot in this 
atmospheric room. In one corner, on a 
pedestal, stands a magnificent and 
striking statue of dear old Don Quixote 
by J.Gautier,and on another stand rests 
a glass case too sacred even to touch. It 
contains the sandals worn by Edwin 
Booth and Lawrence Barrett in their 
memorable starring tour as Brutus and 
Cassius. 

Miss Blanche Bates, who is playing 
in “‘ The Fighting Hope’’ at the Belasco 
Stuyvesant, finds much pleasure in her 
Green Room, where she can relax after 
the intense, nerve-racking and exhaus- 
ting scenes in her present play. Here 
also congregate the remaining members 
of her company, with an occasional 
friend, and frequently Mr. Belasco joins 
the group with a jest or a suggestion. 
His pleasant smile and hearty “ Hello, 
there!’’ includes one and all who may be 
gathered there. 


Lillian Russell To-day 


By ELLA McKENZIE 
* . > 








An account of the “most beautiful woman on the American stage,” as Miss 
Russell has long been called; what her methods of maintaining her magic youth 
are and how deftly she employs them. It is a matter of mind, and not lotions, 
she says. A novelized version of Miss Russell’s latest play appears in this issue. 











LL the world loves a beautiful 
A woman. It doesn’t make any 
difference who she is, or where 
she is, if a beautiful woman ap- 
pears, she will attract the admiration of 
those who happen to see her. It takes 
an educated mind to appreciate beauty, 
but no matter how simple or even 
illiterate the mind, every human being 
that is capable of understanding any- 
thing at all, admires a beautiful 
woman. 
It is this fact more than any other 
that accounts for the never ending 














popularity of Lillian Russell. Other 
stars may come and shine for a while— 
possibly a long while at that—but they 
go again, while Lillian shines on forever. 
Age does not wither this remarkable 
woman, and nowas the star in her latest 
success, “ Wildfire,” she is more beauti- 
ful than she was several years ago. How 
Miss Russell manages to outwit nature 
in this marvelous way is something that 
a good many women who haunt the 
beauty-parlors would like to know. 
Think of it—there is not a wrinkle in 
her beautiful face! 
\ 























How old is she? Ah! No one likes to 
ask how old Lillian Russell is, because 
they do not like to-think of her as being 
old at all. Rheumatic twinges and de- 
crepitude—who could associate them 
with this delightful creature? The 
thought seems almost sacrilege! 

Of course there are reasons for this 
astonishing preservation of youthful 
lines and attributes. In the first place 
she is one of nature’s favorites. Nature 
is proud of her work in this case and 
likes to keep it on record as long as 
possible. And then there are reasons for 
which Miss Russell herself is responsi- 
ble. 

Cold creams, grooming and massage? 
Of course. They help. And so does the 
the rational life, the freedom from ex- 
cesses, and the sensible diet. The time 
* was when Lillian Russell gave little 
heed to these things. But finally she 
began to look about among some of her 
friends, and noticed that midnight lob- 
sters, rarebits, and loss of sleep were 
telling on them. There were wrinkles, 
deep lines, crows-feet and dark circles 
under the eyes of some of her women 
friends who were too young to possess 
those misfortunes naturally. So Miss 
Russell got out her little date-book and 
began to cancel engagements that were 
likely to cast shadows upon her glorious 
physical beauty. And this has helped 
wonderfully in preserving it, just as 
a regular life, with plenty of sleep and 
without an overtax of nature in anyway 
helps any woman to maintain her youth 
and strength. 


The Help of Optimism 


i Grom there is another thing that 
helps immensely—Lillian Russell 
is an optimist. There is a bright light in 
her eyes, a musical tone in her voice, 
and a sweetness in the expression of 
her face because her disposition and 
attitude of life reflect these qualities. 
Women in private life often discuss this 
remarkable actress and wonder, hope- 
lessly, how it happens that she more 
than anyone else should possess the 
secret of youth. The discussion usually 
ends with a sigh and a shrug from all, 
because nobody understands it. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is no reason why 
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thousands of other women should not 
preserve their attractiveness, possibly 
not in so great a degree, but perceptibly 
and most advantageously at that, if 
they would only follow Miss Russell’s 
habit of looking cheerfully at the world. 

Scowls and frowns make deep lines. 
Do you think Lillian Russell would 
wrinkle up her forehead till it looked 
like the corrugations in a washboard— 
the way some women do—if the taxi- 
cab she had ordered failed to arrive on 
the very second? 

Not much! She is too much of a 
philosopher. In the first place she would 
remember, without thinking about it 
very hard—that deep lines grow by fre- 
quent recurrence, and that their severe 
presence absolutely spoils the beauty of 
a face. Then, too, she would argue that 
scowling would be a useless waste of 
energy as it wouldn’t bring the cab any 
sooner anyway. For Miss Russell is al- 
ways the philosopher. It is her natural 
disposition, and besides, her experience 
with the world would have made her 
that anyway. 

A contented mind has much to do 
with forming the expression on a beau- 
tiful face, and though this is not always 
the case, it happens to be with Lillian 
Russell. 


The Real Lillian Russell 


ILLIAN RUSSELL, by the way, 

is not her real name. The late Tony 

Pastor gave her that when she first 

went on the stage. Before, she had al- 

ways been called Helen Louise Leonard, 

for that is the name they gave her when 
she was christened. 

Miss Russell was born in Clinton, 
Iowa, and even as a child of two 
years, attracted attention whenever she 
was seen on the street, because of her 
wonderful beauty. That old saw about 
a pretty baby growing into a homely 
woman was a false prophecy in her case 
for her wonderful ‘blue eyes, glorious 
golden hair, and the beauty of her tiny 
features were the talk of the town when 
she was hardly old enough to walk. 
And Lillian Russell is still-as lovely as 
ever. . 

Lillian Russell’s matrimonial experi- 
ences are interesting not because of 
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their number—she has been married 
only three times—but because she has 


"_ never made use of them for advertising 


purposes. 
Miss Russell started out with a salary 


of fifty dollars a week. That was when 
she was playing under the rules of her 
first engagement at Tony Pastor’s. It 
seemed a good deal of money at that 
time—a woman’s first salary always 
seems big, if it isn’t any more than six 
dollars a week. Since that time, how- 
ever, Miss Russell has drawn almost 
everything in the salary line including 
three thousand dollars a week in vaude- 
ville. Think of it! That is at the rate of 
$156,000 a year. And that for working 
forty minutes a day—twenty in the 
afternoon and twenty in the evening. 
A hard life! Dreadful! 

But then, it’s worth the price of ad- 
Mission to a good show just to see a 
really beautiful woman, and lots of peo- 
ple have paid it just to see Lillian Rus- 
sell. Women as well as men, for women 
admire her as much as the men do—she 
is an Ornament to the sex. 

Of course Miss Russell can’t spend all 
the money she makes—that would be 
impossible, unless she positively threw 
it away. But she is a good business- 
woman and has invested at least a part 
of her earnings in such a way that if the 
inevitable rainy day does come along, 
she will be comfortably under cover. 


Miss Russeli’s Marriages 


HE men Lillian Russell has mar- 
ried at various times, have never 
been of any financial advantage to her, 
which is conclusive proof that each 
time she has married for love. It cannot 
have been anything else, for the million- 
aires and other rich men who have been 
in love with Miss Russell are legion. The 
money that has been offered to her by 
wealthy suitors for her hand it is said 
would paper Wall street with thousand 
dollar bills. 

At the beginning of her career, before 
she had discovered just what her pro- 
fessional status should be, Lillian Rus- 
sell went to New York to study for the 
grand-opera stage. Her coaching was 
begun by Dr. Damrosch, but it did not 
get very far before she was induced to 
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join ‘the chorus of Edward E. Rice’s 
“Pinafore” company, for the sake of 
experience. 

Her voice, though not strong, was 
gloriously mellow: and {wonderfully 
sweet, and as a vision of physical love- 
liness, Miss Helen Louise Leonard was 
a feast for the eye. Of course it did not 
take long for the musical director of 
the company to appreciate all of this, 
and in less than two months he had 
persuaded Miss Leonard to become Mrs. 
Harry Braham. But a divorce followed 
after a relatively brief period. 

The second marriage occurred during 
Miss Russell’s engagement at the New 
York Casino, and the man in the case 
was Edward Soloman, the leader of the 
orchestra. The marriage did not especi- 
ally interfere with Miss Russell’s pro- 
fessional career, however, as the couple 
went immediately to England, where 
she appeared in two operas which Mr. 
Soloman wrote for her. They remained 
there two years and at the end of that 
time reached the parting of the ways. 
Miss Russell came back to America, 
joined the Duff opera company and se- 
cured a legal separation from her mat- 
rimonial partner. 

This left her free to marry again, and 
the third experiment proved more dis- 
astrous than either of the others. In 
January, 1894, during the run of “The 
Princess Nicotine,” the beautiful singer 
became the wife of the tenor of the com- 
pany, Signor Giovanni Perugini. And 
for a little while Lillian Russell’s legal 
name was Mrs. John Chatterton. Can 
you imagine it? For that was Perugini’s 
name in private life. 

Actresses who marry actors are often 
unfortunate, in that they see them only 
at rehearsals, or at least their principal 
acquaintance with them is gained from 
seeing them about the theater, and this 
fact necessarily limits their knowledge 
of the character of the men. Thus it was 
in the case of Perugini. Miss Russell 
confessed her error and sought to cor- 
rect it with the assistance of the courts. 

There are few women with leveler 
heads than Lillian Russell. One of her 
managers who has known her for many 
years, was lately asked what he most 


admired about her. 


“ Her intelligence,’’ he answered. 

































The Real Rulers of the Theatre 


By JANE ARMSTRONG 





| There is a general assumption on the part of many people that the real rulers 
of our theatres are the managers. But the fact is they are merely purveyors 
of a line of commodities that their customers have shownia liking for. Really 
the people rule the theatre more to-day than ever before itt the drama’s history. 











O THE people rule the theater? 
D This is a question that arises 
from the fact that the theater 
is often condemned by the pub- 
lic; managers are assailed for producing 
certain plays, and actors for appearing 
in them. But if objectionable plays re- 
main successful, whose fault-is it? The 
box-office is the inflexible judge of the 
length of a theatrical run. If the tick- 
ets sell easily and numerously; if in 
other words, the people buy them and 
go to see the show, the play—whatever 
it happens to be, good or bad, remains. 
Therefore, are the managers the ¢zars 
of the theatrical world, or do the peo- 
ple rule? © 
Occasionally a player feels his or her 
ambition pulsating in tune with the 
spirit of the Elizabethan age, and an 
attempt is made to appear in the lofty 
roles of those days. But if the humor of 
the people does not approve, do they 
keep on, or do they suddenly shift their 
talents into a more popular direction? 
Richard Mansfield illustrated this 
point very clearly when he returned to 
this country in 1889, with a splendid re- 
vival of Richard III. From an artistic 
point of view it satisfied the literary 
critics, but how about the people? Most 
of them refused to go and see it. At 
least the audiences in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia were so small 
that theater-owners elsewhere either de- 











clined to give Mr. Mansfield time, or 
else demanded insurance against loss. 
They told him they would give nearly 
double the terms if he would appear in 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “The 
Parisian Romance,’’ or anything the 
public would be sure to patronize. 

Did the people rule in that case? 

They did. 


The Value of Comparisons 


PROPOS of Mr. Mansfield’s Richard 
III: He drew the biggest audiences 
when Mr. Mantell’s appearance in the 
same character came at about the same 
time. This was, of course, so that the 
audiences might have the exhilarating 
experience of comparison—always a 
pleasure where the work of two artists 
is concerned. A repetition of this phe- 


nomenon occurs when Mantell, Robert- . 


son, and Sothern, or any two of them 
are dated close, when they are appear- 
ing in the same character—Hamlet, for 
instance. For there is a greater interest 
in each of half a dozen Hamlets than for 
the rendering that any one actor might 
give to the réle. . 
But this condition of affairs does not 
prove that the work of any one of these 
players could succeed on its own merit. 
For it is not the artistic excellence of 
any one performance that enables it to 


remain on the boards, but rather the 
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whim of the public that gets its pleas- 

ure, not from the excellence of the act- 

ing and the splendor of the production, 

but from the amusement of comparison. 
Does the public determine in such 

cases the repertoire of those actors? 
It does. 


First Night Failures 


HE sudden condemnation of a new 

play on the first night of its per- 
formance is so common an occurrence 
that it is always expected as a possi- 
bility every time one is put on. The 
reason is not that the managers and 
actors do not approve of it, for if they 
did not they would not give it so much 
as the first public performance. It is a 
peculiar fact, which nobody seems able 
to explain, that those who risk the 
most money and time in a new play 
have, themselves, no way of determin- 
ing what the result will bring them— 
whether success of failuré. The public 
is the jury, and the verdict rests entire- 
ly with them. Possibly the public, like 
an occasional jury, gives, occasionally, 
a wrong decision. It may utterly con- 
demn a good play, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the managers and actors; 
or it may go into raptures over some- 
thing that not even the producers had 
expected would win their approval. 
But in any event, the public has the 
final say. 

Theatrical managers are not in the 
business for sentimental reasons, and 
very few of them care anything about 
posthumous honor. It is the dollar of 
to-day and to-morrow that they want to 
see come rolling in to them. And for 
that reason they take ready cognizance 
of whatever is the most conducive to 
that result. Of these forces, none is more 
efficacious than the attitude of the 
public. 

“More and more, theatergoers are 
displaying their keen discrimination,’ 
says David Belasco. “It is no longer 
possible to make them accept a produc- 
tion that is not artistic, or a play that is 
offered by an inferior cast. They bestow 
their patronage only on dramas that are 
worth their attention, with apprecia- 
tion and encouragement for plays of 
literary significance.” 


Pleasing the Public 


HE never-ending attempt to please 
the public is a serious matter for 
the managers, not only because the de- 
mands are so exacting, but because they 
are uncertain and whimsical. Neverthe- 
less, they have some consolation in the 
fact that there are certain subjects that 
are almost always sure to meet with 
popular approval. 

Plays with an oriental background, 
for instance, are nearly always popular. 
The luxury, magnificence, pomp, and 
brilliant coloring of that part of the 
world, together with the graceful man- 
ners and the interesting customs of the 
people, so replete with novelty for the 
occidental, make the Orient a fortu- 


nate source of the playwright’s supply. - 


“The Mikado”’ will always be remem- 
bered as one of the most delightful of 
musical comedies because of its amus- 
ing Japanese burlesque. “ Fantana”’ is 
another old-timer of plentiful popularity 
that was set in the merry little isles of 
kimonos and happy smiles. “ A Chinese 
Honey Moon” was another oblique- 
eyed favorite that had a tremendous 
run, while “The Geisha,’’ “Madam 
Butterfly,” and many others have 
brought over the fascinating atmos- 
phere of the Orient with great success. 
And ‘now we have “A Broken Idol,’’ a 
merry Chinese comedy which promises 
to be one of the most popular offerings 
of this season; while “The Servant in 
the House,’’ a serious drama, whose 
potentiality has seldom been equaled, 
takes us across the-Pacific to the mystic 
land of India. 


War Plays 


beh sa class of plays which 
the theatrical manager can feel 
more than usually safe in presenting, is 
that in which the plot concerns the ro- 
mance and strife of the Civil War. No 
event in the world’s history appeals so 
strongly to the interest of an American 
audience, or furnishes more dramatic 
material for the playwright. There, 
brother was arrayed against brother, 
friend against friend, husband against 
wife, and lovers and sweethearts were 
confronted with the most heartrending 






































































































and dramatic complicaticns. Not even 
the imagination could draw more start- 
ling pictures than the scenes that actu- 
ally took place at that time, and some 
of them have already been used with 
great success, The public seems never 
really to tire of them, which, of course, 
accounts for their periodical revival. 
“The Warrens of Virginia’ is one of 
Belasco’s greatest successes; Gillette’s 
“Secret Service’ we have with us 
again this season, while Bronson How- 
ard’s' “Shenandoah” is never really 
shelved. All of these are Civil war pro- 
ductions. 

Stage life, too, is another theme that 
is pretty sure to catch the popular ap- 
plause. Ever since Charles Coghlan 
wrote “The Royal Box,” playwrights 
have tried their hands with much suc- 
cess at depicting life behind the scenes. 
Among those which stand out most con- 
spicously are “ Trelawney of the Wells,”’ 
in which Mary Mannering appeared to 
such captivating advantage; “ Zaza”’ of 
Mrs. Leslie Carter fame; “Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,” with Ada Rehan; “ Mis- 
tress Nell,’” with Henrietta Crossman; 
the famous and altogether delightful 
“Chorus Lady” of Rose Stahl; “‘ Pretty 
Peggy”’ in which William A. Brady 
starred Grace George, and now we have 
“Polly of the Circus” and “ Ticey.”’ 
Curiosity always has her glasses on to 
catch whatever glimpse there may be— 
great or small—of the life of an actress 
as‘ it does not appear across the foot- 
lights. Her struggles for success, the 
petty jealousies that arise, the energy 
and the enthusiasm that she puts into 
her work, the professional air of her 
dressing-room, the spicy gossip of the 
theater possibly only to those who see 
at. close and intimate range—all of 
these things are interesting in a play 
because it is the only medium by which 
the information ever reaches the ma- 
jority of the audience. 


Intimate Dramas 


INCE the great success of such 
plays as “The Three of Us” and 
“ Paid. in Full,’’ managers have come to 
believe that this is the hour when 
rugged realism finds the greatest favor 
with the public. It is a natural infer. 
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ence, of coutse, for the drawing power 
of these plays has been tremendous. 
Managers, therefore, are advising au- 
thors to aim for realism—particularly 
in plots that are woven close and strong _ 
about only a few characters. 

This tendency of producers to “ fol- 
low a leader’’ is not surprising, for there 
are fads in theater-going just as there 
are in anything else. A fad is merely the 
patronizing of a new idea until the pa- 
tron becomes jaded and wants to try 
something else. Plays of the “ Paid in 
Full’’ order are new because they have 
brought the stern realism of Ibsen down 
to date. They hit the bulls-eye in every- 
day things as we see them about us and 
elicit general” sympathy because the 
people in the audience follow them in- 
telligently, and without effort, just as 
they would listen understandingly to 
the story of a neighbor who might drop 
in some evening to confide an incident 
of heart-throbbing interest that had 
just come into his life. 

Besides theatrical fads, there afe_ 
theatrical cycles—at least so drama- 
tists believe. Augustus Thomasis of this 
opinion, and he does not agree with the 
managers that the public wants plays 
of the realistic variety. That is, he is of 
the belief that the end of their popular- 
ity is in sight. Mr. Thomas goes further 
and says that he thinks that even the 
mystic dramas such as “The Servant in 
the House,’’ “The Devil,’ and “The 
Witching Hour’—his own make— 
must, before long, give way to the ro- 
mantic drama. He thinks the time has 
about arrived again, when the people 
want to be carried out of the hard and 
prosy life of to-day and allowed to wan- 
der, at least during an evening’s enter- 
tainment, in the more cheerful realm of 
ideal romance. Mr. Thomas attaches 
considerable significance to the revival 
of Anthony Hope’s delightful story of 
love and adventure, “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ and says that the plan which 
lifts this play out of the dark hold of the 
stock-company and restores it to its 
pristine dignity is more than specula- 
tive—it is because the managers have 
been listening to the call of the people. 
And if they want the romantic drama, 
they shall certainly have it, for the peo- 
ple rule the theatre, Bee: 
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David Belasco 


By DAVID WARFIELD 


HEN I was a little boy, long ago, and spoke of the 
theatre as “the show”—it is the beginning that is 
always the most difficult in any task and I am grate- 
ful to James Whitcomb Riley for having written ‘“‘ The 
Little Old Manin the Tin Shop,” for his beginning 
may truthfully be mine. 

Very well then—when I was a little boy long ago in San Fran- 
cisco—though it is not nearly so long as it seems—once upon a night 
I clambered the noisy stairs to the gallery of the old Bush Street 
Theatre, lured by the lively bills on the sidewalk-boards announcing 
the engagement of Fritz Emmett. What the play was I do not 
remember—Fritz Something, or Fritz Somewhere, for after all it 
was the personality of Emmett that drew the crowds, not his play. 
But I do remember a certain actor in the company, an actor no less 
earnest than poor, who appeared in three different characters in the 
piece, each more wretchedly played than the other, all combining 
to form a performance of singular badness. I may explain the im- 
pression this player made upon me by recalling that even then I 
hoped, some day, to be an actor myself, and was as eagerly watchful 
of ill performances on the part of the players it was given me to see 
as of the best. And this man was so very bad as a dude, an Italian, 
and a negro, that I then and there selected his performance as the 
starting-point of my ambition. 

“I must never be so bad,” I adjured myself as I crept down 
those thumping stairs out into the street. 

The lure of the theatre had me fast, and I became an usher. 
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For several years I ushed. Probably a finer little usher than I never 
slammed down a seat and-poked a program into an outstretched 
hand. At any rate I prefer to think that such was the case. 

_It was while I was engaged in assuming a talent when I had it 

not, as an usher, that I first came to know David Belasco. I say 
“know”’ but that is not the word, for between us hung that subtle 
gossamer, that transparent but no less impenetrable curtain that 
separates the “front of the house” from the fairy-land of lights 
behind the scenes. 
. Mr. Belasco at that time was stage-manager at the old Baldwin 
Theatre, the Daly’s of the coast, if I may call it so. Even then, as I 
recall, the master craftsman’s touch was discernible in the pro- 
ductions that were made by him. Surrounded by no glamor of 
romance, he was merely a tireless toiler—a toiler in shirt-sleeves— 
attempting to wrest order out of chaos. The world had not then dis- 
covered David Belasco; indeed, I doubt if he had really discovered 
himself. 
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pat an seasons passed. I became an actor; that in the process I 
became also prematurely gray may not, perhaps, be pertinent. 
But at last there came a day that I shall never forget. It was at the 
end of a matinee at Weber & Fields’ theatre in New- York. I had 
been making love on a green bench to Lillian Russell in the bur- 
lesque, and on leaving the theatre after the performance a note was 
handed me by the stage door-keeper. It was a simple request, signed 
by David Belasco, that I call on him. And the next afternoon I 
obeyed the summons—for it was quite that—a summons; moreover 

a summons that meant more to me than a king’s command. 

David Belasco was in his office in Carnegie Hall. And what a 
bijou office it was—see, I am drawing the plan of it here on the 
blotter as I write, and it was little larger than the plan, I assure 
you, a watch-charm of an office. I came upon Belasco as he was 
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preparing to move; he had taken another room up-stairs—I wish 


I might say a smaller one. He was in his shirt-sleeves—arranging a 
mountainous mass of papers—plays, parts, sketches, scene-models, 
all the documents of his work. And this is the sort of a man he 
seemed to me—a dynamo of human energy wrapped in black—all 
but the shirt-sleeves and the priestly collar. His flat, pinless cravat 
was black, his shoes were black, his eyes—the most wonderful eyes 
in the world—were black. The face he turned to me was smooth 
and round, a face mingling suggestions of the actor and the cleric, 
a mobile face that seemed to light as our eyes met. He snatched a 
great pile of papers from the only chair in the room and said: 


“Sit down.” 


HH Hm 


| HAD approached this little office with less fear than I might 

have felt, less perhaps than I should have felt. For success had 
been mine—in a little way and I was proud—in a rather larger way. 
But at the command to sit down—spoken as if he were ordering a 
child, all that self-esteem fled from me and I realized that here I 
was face to face with the master of his craft, the man, above all 
others, whom I had come to regard as the greatest producing 


manager in America. 


As he talked he sat on the end of his desk—thrusting bundles of 
papers aside to make room. He said he had frequently seen me in 
various burlesques and wondered if I had ever had hopes of one day 
starring in a legitimate play. I frankly told him that I had aever 


had any other hopes. 


“How would you like to star under my management?”’ he casu- 


ally inquired. 


I gulped and tried to smile, and I distinctly recall that my 
fingers spasmodically closed around an old horse-shoe that lay 
there on the desk. An instant of great joy for me, and then, remem- 
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bering my contract, hope fled, as it had often fled before. I told him 
that my engagement had eighteen months to run. 

“ Ah!” he said, inclining his white head. “ We’ll wait!” 

Thereupon came back to me—why I do not know—some of 
the valor that had been mine as I approached the office. There was 
nothing I could say; nothing I should say, and so I said what proved 
to be the right thing. I told him that years before, from the top 
gallery of the old Bush Street Theatre in San Franciso, I had seen 
an actor—no, not double on brass—but triple in character. 

“T shall never forget him,” I said, “for never in my life have I 
seen a worse actor.” 

That vagrant memory proved to be the touchstone. 

Pausing, as if in doubt, David Belasco lanced me with those 
marvelous eyes. Then he smiled; and my smile met his as our hands 
touched. With that smile and hand-clasp began our friendship, a 
friendship that on my part shall live 4s long as it is given me to live, 
and that on his, I pray, may live as long. 


mm Hm Hm 


IGHTEEN months crept by on leaden feet; then dawned the 

day when I was free. Meantime I had neither seen David 

Belasco nor had a word from him. Could the beginning of an asso- 
ciation such as ours has sifice become have less romance about it? 

“Should I go to him?”’ I asked myself. 

He was a very important man, besieged by all too many 
aspiring players and yet—I need not have worried over my missed 
opportunity. On the Saturday of the week that my contract expired 
came another note from him, a note as simple and direct as the man 
himself. I have kept it—shall keep it always; it lies here before me 


now. 


Come and see me. 
Davin BEtasco. 


So another meeting followed. I am ashamed for myself to 
































say how speedily it followed. It was in the new office—the bigger 
office—for those eighteen months had meant as much to David 
Belasco as the coming eighteen months meant, in promise, to me. 
The blind goddess had lifted for a little instant the band across 
her eyes, and singling him out from among the many, had poured 
her benefits upon him. He was become a great man, yet success 
-had only softened him. To me he seemed gentler than he had bcen 
before; and a more gentle man I have never known. 

The necessary business-arrangements were completed with 
such celerity that, after signing my name to the contract, I blinked. 
And that is the only contract I have ever signed with him. 

“There,”’ said Belasco, “I’m glad that is over with.” 

For you must know that it is the details of business that dis- 
tress him as they do every man and woman who is gifted—or shall 
I say cursed?—with that elusive but no less definite quality of 
personality that we have come to define as the artist-temperament. 

As he spoke he smiled. There is something bewitching in David 
Belasco’s smile—a shadow of pity, it seems to me, much humor, 
and more of whimsy, a smile with something of heart-reaching 
sadness in it, for the man can never forget the old hard days of 
yester year when. confronting material tasks worthy of a Hercules’ 
prowess, he still strove to create from the elusive, unmastered 
art-sense within him. 

I awakened at last and, from the clouds whither I had been 
lifted by realization that in ten minutes I had become a Belasco 
star—on paper—lI dropped solidly back to earth. 

“ But what shall we do fora play?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is being written,’ was the calm, assuring reply accom- 
panied by a twinkle of eyes from beneath the white thatch of brows. 

I knew David Belasco for a magician, but I had not dreamed 
of magic equal to this. 

“So you knew I would come,”’ I said. 
He nodded: ‘“‘ How did you know?”’ 
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i WAS then, for the first time that I was given to understand 
something of David Belasco’s philosophy—the philosophy that 
has been his from the beginning. 

Leaning toward me, and resting one hand on my knee, he said: 
- “JT wanted you with me. I have wanted you with me for two 
years. You’ll learn, David, if you haven’t already, that in this world 
a man may have whatever he sets his heart upon, provided he wants 
it hard enough.” 

He rose then, and still in the mood my question had induced, 
walked to the window and stood there, gazing down into the current 
of the street. Perhaps he regretted having given me that glimpse of 
his hidden self; perhaps, in voicing that single tenet of his creed his 
mind had flown back to the dead days when he had first set his 
heart on achieving that which was now his—success, the world’s 
recognition, a people’s praise. I do not know. But this I do know; 
that the little speech served as a seal, a seal of gold, upon the docu- 
ment of friendship created when our eyes had met and our hands 
had clasped in fellowship, eighteen months before. I remember that 
the sun was sinking, a ball of fire balanced on the distant roofs. 

“Do you see that sun, David?’’ The man at the window asked, 
and so quietly it was as if he were thinking aloud. “It’s not going 
forever, over behind those roofs. It’s coming up again to-morrow 
brighter than ever before. It’s your sun, David, and it’s going to 
give To-morrow—to you.” 

Then I did not understand him; but now, in the light of the 
years that have passed, I do. And for all the:successive To-mor- 
rows that sun has brought me, a part of my gratitude is due the man 
who stood at the window that afternoon gazing into the West, 
whence he, himself, a young Lochinvar of his art, had come with 
burnished lance to conquer. 

“ Besides,’’ he added, with the whimsical playfulness that those 
who are closest to him love him for the best of all, ‘‘ I found another 
horse-shoe this morning; which proves it, if proof be necessary.” 
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OR David Belasco—the David Belasco;whom I know and 
knowing, love—possesses all the surface-characteristics of the 
genius that he is. His superstitions are brilliantly illuminating, and 
by a system of what may well be called “comparative philosophy” 
he analyzes them and justifies his belief in them. 

Thus, one afternoon during the New York run of “The Auc- 
tioneer’’ we were walking through Forty-second Street. Suddenly Mr. 
Belasco stooped and picked up a piece of coal which he stowed away 
in one of the capacious pockets of his overcoat. Our conversation 
had suffered no break, and though I wondered, it was not until he 
had thus stooped and picked up a third piece of coal that my curi- 
osity obtained the upper hand. 

As it chanced, a little girl of the streets, a tiny, wan-faced elf 
with a shawl over her brown head and a basket on her thin arm, had 
spied that bit of coal at the same instant. 

Belasco had been the quicker. Reading the ‘distress in the 
child’s face, he gave her a dime, but kept the bit of coal. 

“Will you please tell me,” I exploded at last, ‘“‘why you go 
about picking up coal? Do you need it? If you do, I—”’ 

“ David,’’ he said, with that illuminating smile, as he walked 
on, “I always pick up coal. I.have a box in the studio full of coal 
that I have picked up.” 

“But why?” I insisted. 

“ Because, David,”’ he explained, as if he were a patient master 
and I a backward pupil, “coal is power—potential power. Coal runs 
this great world. Can I afford to pass a bit of this potential power 
lying at my feet without picking it up and making it a part of my- 
self? Who can say that my success has not been due to that very 
thing—a subtle absorption into my very being of the potential 
power in the bits of coal I have picked up.” 

No further explanation was necessary or forthcoming, for with 
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an exclamation of delight he stooped again and rescued a bent and 
rusty nail which he dropped into his pocket along with the coal. 

“Now nails are different,”’ he proceeded, soberly. “ Nails hold 
things together. A nail is the most perfect symbol of cohesion that 
I know of. And what perception is of more value to a dramatist than 
a sense of cohesion. There mustn’t be any warping or cracks in a 
play, David. It must be tight. It must hold water. In order that this 
sense may be reinforced in my mind from time to time, I pick upnails. 
If you do not pick up nails, David,’”’ he added wisely, “I would sug- 
gest that you acquire the habit.” 

The analytical sense, you say? Perhaps, but at least a character- 
istic and a lovable trait for all it may give to him when at last he 
arrives at the studio after a walk, a certain likeness to a base-burner. 

The ordinary superstitions, however, save those that invest 
the black cat and the horseshoe with magical properties, have no 
part in his catalogue of virtuous beliefs. He is little concerned with 
the opening of an umbrella im the theatre, and is quite immune to 
the ill effects attendant upon a deadhead entering a playhouse on 
an opening night in advance of a “ paid admission.” 


HF mm 


a Ahis connection I recall distinctly an incident that occurred on 

the night we opened in “The Music Master’’ in Atlantic City. 
We had worked hard for weeks; we were tired; mentally we were 
wretchedly afraid the play would prove a failure, but late in the 
afternoon Belasco appeared and I have never seen him gayer. He 
told us that the play was going to be a great success. The reason for 
his confidence in that dark hour I did not learn until the next day. 
At the very doorway of the theater that afternoon he had found a 
nail, a piece of coal, and a horseshoe; further, a black cat, crouch- 
ing on the sill of the stage-entrance, had rubbed against his ankles 
and permitted him to caress her. 
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Could the spirits of the night, that rule our lives have worked 
to better purpose? Dear David Belasco, may you go on finding coal 
and nails and horseshoes and black cats through years unnumbered! 

It is my belief, however, that these amusing crochets are the 
mere whimsical fancies of a man whose mind is really never off the 
work to which he has dedicated his life. For no one knows better 
than David Belasco that what the Fates hold for aman must be 
wrested from them, and no man ever worked harder for his heart’s 
desire than he. His life has been one long song of toil. That he loves 
his labor has, of course, rendered it the less arduous, but patient toil 
has been his portion always, and will be, I have no doubt, until the 
end. Day and night are one to him—time to be utilized, to be bent 
to his will, to serve as a slave in the creation of that upon which he 
has set his heart. I have known him to work day after day without 
leaving his studio, begrudging the minutes necessary to snatch a 
bite of food from the tray that is brought to him. Many are the 
occasions when, completely exhausted, he has fallen asleep in his 
chair, his white head pillowed on his arms flung out across his desk. 
He works always at the top of his bent. No minuita is too small for 
his consideration ; no project too great for eager, practical considera- 
tion. 
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While engaged upon the composition of a play, there is nothing 
in the world to him but that play. A relay of stenographers are 
frequently employed in taking his swift dictation. He does not write 
dialogue; he talks it. Only in this way can he obtain any idea of 
aural accuracy, the sound of talk. As a play nears the night of pro- 
duction I have known him, after a series of rehearsals covering 
eighteen hours, to go on testing various effects in lighting the long 
night through. 

The day preceding the first night he never leaves the theatre. 
A hasty supper is eaten on the stage, and after the last curtain has 
fallen, and the crowds have gone, there, in the deserted theatre, he 
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will sit, peopling the vacant stage with the creatures of his wondrous 
fancy till dawn streaks the eastern sky and in the street rise the 
shrill cries of the newsboys. It is for them he has waited—dreamed 
and waited. 

What will the papers say of the work that he has done? For 
what they say means more to him, I believe, than to any other man 
in his profession. Sometimes they hurt him—the papers—but more 
often they cheer him, and always he is eager for the apt suggestion, 
the constructive criticism that will help in making more perfect the 
dramatic wares he next may offer. Not that he is prone to act upon 
every suggestion that may be given him, for he is the master of his 
own mind, and once that mind decides a thing is right nothing less 
than divine objection would suffice to change it. Yet the critics may 
never know in what degree they have assisted David Belasco in the 
work that he has made his own. 
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ND what a work it is! And how he joys in it! It is his life— 
his all. | 

Society does not know him, though for years it has eagerly 
sought an opportunity to bring him to itself. Mrs. Belasco and his 
charming daughters represent him there, and into his home-life he 
never carries the atmosphere of the playhouse. To the stranger his 
shyness might readily be mistaken for indifference. But indifference 
to life in‘any aspect is inconceivable of him. Indeed, he is indifferent 
to nothing. The little things of life that we are all prone to forget in 
the bustle of existence are never forgotten by him. 

I have never seen him out of patience. I wonder of how many 
stage-directors that may truthfully be said. We, his players, are 
given every opportunity to express ourselves in the development 
of the character it is given us to personate,and I have seen him again 
and again write speech after speech when the original seemed to him 
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difficult of delivery, until at last the actor spoke the words natur- 
ally. I have seen him rewrite entire scenes to suit his actors. 

Usually the attempt is made to reorganize the actor to fit the 
scene. A player may appear restless in a chair. “ Are you uncom- 
fortable?’’ Belasco will ask. ‘‘ Try another chair.”’ 

Chair after chair may be tried. In the end a special chair may 
have to be made. Everything with him is done for the actor’s sake. 
I believe David Belasco to be the greatest actor’s manager in the 
world. 

It is during reheasals that the wonderful mind of the man is 
best revealed. A scene may be progressing splendidly. Suddenly, 
from out there in the dim auditorium a voice will call: 

“Stop!” 

A hush descends upon the stage. 

David Belasco has perceived a rip in the fabric of the play. 
Something is missing. None of us has been conscious of it, but he 
has. It may be an insufficiency of exposition; it may be a chance to 
add a bit of “ business” that will illuminate a character or intensify 
a situation. Then and there the threadbare patch, unperceived by 
us, is darned. His plays are all built up in this way, during rehear- 
sals. The original drama becomes the mere framework, the skeleton, 
if you will, which he clothes in flesh and blood until it becomes a 
sentient, living thing beneath our eyes. 

For it is life that he demands in the drama, pulsing, throbbing 
life, and it is because he loves to be near this life, that instead of 
motoring in the automobile he provides for his wife and daughters, 
he prefers to ride down Broadway on the back platform of a street- 
car. It is while so riding, elbow to elbow with the shifting drama of 
the city, that many of those wonderful effects that he has utilized 
within the narrow limits of the stage have, been conceived. It was 


while so riding that the idea of the street-scene in ‘The Auc- , 


tioneer’”’ occurred to him. And it was not long before the depart- 
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ment-store entrance, with its constantly swinging doors, was trans- 
ferred to the stage where its ‘“‘realness’’ was made the subject of a 
deal of newspaper comment. , 

The most human of men at all times, among his intimates he 
becomes a boy. No child in play was ever gayer than he when 
surrounded by those whom he knows to be his friends. Nor are they 
many; a few congenial souls—a table laden with the sweets that 
he indulges in—I fear too much sometimes—and David Belasco 
reveals himself as a man in whom the art-sense is supreme, but who 
is none the less a man. 


ht 


i hen final curtain had fallen on the first performance of “The 

Auctioneer.’’ That afternoon he had spent an hour in the only 
curiosity-shop the little Connecticut town possessed—for he loves 
the antique—andnowthat the play was launched, the load lifted from 
his mind and he was the boy again. At midnight we sought out a 
little restaurant familiar to us both. He assumed the rdéle of host. 
The order was served. 

Leaning back in his wooden chair he exclaimed: 

“David, do you know why I like to produce plays? Because,” 
he went on, “first nights give me an opportunity to indulge in a 
little supper.” 

He swept the crescent of dishes with a gesture-—a half a canta- 
loupe—a dish of prunes, a plate of dry toast, a fat piece of apple-pie. 
and a portion of cold rice pudding! 

Yet it may be from such a diet that he draws the sweetness of 
his spirit, a spirit that one feels as one feels the flash of his eyes, the 
clasp of his hand, or the tearful beauty of his smile. 
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When the Audience Acts 


By JOHN H. WAKEFIELD 





show. 


From the begining of stage-shows, divers deviceshave beenemployed to heighten 
the effect of a scene by having the audience, ora part of it, contribute to the 
“The Royal Box” is one of a great many notable examples of this sort 
of thing. The element of surprise is no less valuable than the aspect of reality. 











OW many times have you been 
H at a vaudeville show when one 

of the singers would stop a 

second at the end of the verse 
and say: “ The audience will join in the 
chorus. Now, altogether!” the actor 
looking right at you, personally, when 
he makes the remark. 

It is likely you will not accept the in- 
vitation to join in the song. Possibly 
there are a few holes in your memory 
when it comes to the words; or may be 
you checked your voice with your hat 
so you wouldn’t laugh too hard during 
the performance and break up the 
show. But anyway you sort of like the 
idea of feeling that you are invited to 
sing if you want to. Everybody likes the 
compliment of an invitation; it doesn’t 
make any difference whether they ac- 
cept or not. In fact, it is sometimes a 
pleasure to get it for the sake of turning 
it down. But that’s another story. 

When the actor asks you to sing with 
him he shows a friendly spirit towards 
you; he extends you one of his glad- 
hands, and somehow you are pleased. 
It cuts no figure whether you sing or 
whether you don’t. You know you could 
be a part of the show—at least you 
could belong to the chorus, if you 
wanted to—and that sort of puts you 
in a friendly, good-natured mood, 
doesn’t it? 

It is this informal relation that jollies 
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up the audience and makes the act a 
success. 


Holding the Audience 


OMETIMES the actors work like 
Trojans to “Get the audience go- 
ing.”’ It’s no fun though, to stand up 
before several hundred people and re- 
peatedly, and with your most friendly 
smile, invite them to join you, only to 
be stared at in a way that would freeze 
all the moths from New York to ’Frisco. 
The frosty face was never known to 
tickle anybody to death, and the way 
some actors keep on working, till the 
audience have forgotten the formality 
of the situation and are laughing and 
singing with each other, is an example 
in patient perseverance that everyone 
must admire. 

Of course, after he has onceattempted 
to do so, the matter of carrying the 
audience with him is of vital impor- 
tance to the actor. If he does not suc- 
ceed, his act is a partial failure, all of 
which is noticed by the manager of the 
house, who thinks twice before he books 
that act for the next season. 

There is a great difference in the re- 
sponsiveness of the audiences of the 
various cities over the country. Some 
audiences laugh easily but do not ap- 
plaud; the reverse is true of others 
while still others do both. Some are 
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quick, alive, and responsive to every- 
thing clever, while others slumber 
through in a kind ofcomatosecondition, 
Then there is the audience that appre- 
ciates everything, but that has signed 
a contract with itself never to let the 
slightest evidence of it reach the actor 
who is trying his best to entertain it. 
An actor, therefore, who can get an 
audience with him the first time trying, 
in one city, cannot feel that he will be 
equally successful in the next town he 
strikes. When an actor begins to talk 
boastfully along this line some one will 
very likely say to him: 

“Wait till you try Coldwater!” 

That town is the criterion. Anyone 
who can get a Coldwater audience going 
is said to be proof for the rest of the 
route. 

The idea of getting the audience to 
help along the performance doubtless 
originated in the circus. Who will ever 
forget the ‘“Rube’”’ who, dressed in a 
high-water suit of hand-me-downs and 
resplendent in a spinachy set of mixed 
whiskers, while his hand is clutched 
around the scrambled middle of a faded 
cotton umbrella, stands gaping about 
the big tent. He is funny, awfully fun- 
ny, and everybody laughs at him. 
Probably you remember the first time 
you saw him—just as the clown was 
calling him down for trying to step over 
into the saw-dust ring. You felt kind of 
sorry for him because he was such a 
simpleton and didn’t know any better. 
But you laughed just the same, because 
you had never before seen quite such a 
Jay. Suddenly somebody alongside of 
you—maybe grandpa who had taken 
you to the show— informed you that he 
wasn’t a real “ Rube’”’ at all, but that 
he was just a part of the show. Then 
the joke was on you, and you laughed 
again—this time in an embarrassed kind 
of way because the Rube had taken you 
in. 

But it was a good stunt—it got every- 
body going all through the tent, even 
to the extent of making them forget for 
the moment, the trained lions, or the 
bare-back lady in pink tights flying 
through hoops of fire. And so it was 
considered good “business’—a little 
item in show-life that is always worth 
appropriating. 


The Boy in the Box 


VAUDEVILLE act that never fails 

to interest, no matter how lame may 
have been the enthusiasm before the 
audience-actor was introduced, is the 
boy who rises up out of the upper box 
and sings a few lines in answer to a 
musical appeal from the star. The boy 
never makes himself noticeable till the 
last verse of the last song, so that his 
appearance is always unexpected, and 
it is, of course, the unexpected, if 
pleasantly cast, that captivates. 

The confederates of the magician or of 
the sleight-of-hand performer are famil- 
iar to everybody, for this class of enter- 
tainers, as well as minstrel performers, 
have long made use of the audience- 
actor. 

It often happens that a sleight-of- 
hand performer will stand for what 
must seem to him weary half hours, 
reeling off his “veribest’’ stunts to an 
audience that sits as mute and un- 
moved as so many statues. It may be 
that the stunts are all right, and that 
the audience is all right, but somehow 
the two do not come together so as to 
strike fire. About this time the per- 
former, if he hasn’t a confederate, will 
himself step down off the stage and dart 
about among the people, talking to this 
one and to that. He stirs up the audi- 
ence by moving around among them. 
After that, the act goes with a dash. 

The mind-reader and the magician 
couldn’t do at all without the audience- 
actor. The magician nails the beautiful 
Egyptian princess into a trunk, ties it 
securely with ropes, and to the best of 
your knowledge the lady is breathing 
her last. But, presto! You look behind 
you, and there, coming down the aisle 
within a few feet of you is the lady her- 
self! The act never fails to interest, 
largely because of using the auditorium 
for a part of the performance. 


A Notable Instance 


UT audience-acting is not confinedto 
vaudeville; it is used to excellent 
advantage in real plays. When William 


A. Brady was putting on “Pretty 


Peggy’”—in which: he starred Grace 
George, for whom the play was written 
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—he spent many sleepless nights trying 
to think up something out of the ordi- 
nary with which to assure success. 
Finally, at 3:10 one morning, after 
pacing about among the furniture all 
night, an idea occurred to him. He im- 
mediately talked it into the phono- 
graph and then went to sleep and got 
some rest. The next day he put the idea 
into force. It was nothing more than the 
use of the audience-actor on a multiple 
scale. Mr. Brady is a past-master of 
stage-management, and the introduc- 
tion of a mob in the audience of “ Pretty 
Peggy”’ struck him as being exactly the 
dramatic effect needed. 

The play had been on for several 
nights, and in that time nothing un- 
usual had occurred in the audience. So, 
on the night that his happy thought 
was put into execution, the spectators 
were astonished—during a scene that 
represented the stage of a theater—to 
find the aisles suddenly filled with 


shouting men in the costumes of olden 
times, gesticulating and acting in a 
wildly excited manner wholly aside 
from the decorum usually observed in 
the audience of a theater. 

Every one looked around, wondered, 
and gasped, and then broke into long 
and enthusiastic applause, and Mr. 
Brady, who was breathing in measured 
strokes behind the scenes, knew that 
his clever idea had made a hit that 
would raise the show to popularity in a 
very short time. Ideas of the kind Mana- 
ger Brady produced seem simple enough 
when you see them worked out, but it 
takes a genius to think them up. 

One of the most notable instances in 
which this novelty has been employed 
was in “The Royal Box,” the play in 
which Charles Coghlan is so well re- 
membered. 

Audience-acting is a catchy flourish 
in which the interest has not been 
dulled by over use. 


Winning a Woman on the Stage 


By JOHN A. EDWARDS 








Some day a great dramatist will write a love-scene that will ring truer than 
any that have thus far been presented. Bernard Shaw denies this and avers 
that a real love-scene can not be written. This present article is concerned 
with examples of stage love-making all more or less unreal but still effective. 











TAR! liar! liar!” 
L That is what Frances Starr, 
playing Juanita in “ Rose of the 
Rancho,”’ shrieks at Charles 
Richman, who takes the part of Kear- 
ney, when he tells her that he loves her. 
It sounds very naive and coquettish 
in the dashing little Spanish fly-away, 
but how would you like to be greeted 
with that kind of chatter after you had 
poured out your heart to the idol of 
your dreams? - 
You don’t know what you’d do, be- 
cause a man never knows what sort of a 
woman he is going to fall in love with, 











and sometimes the veryone he proposes 
to and tries the hardest to win is the 
exact opposite to everything in the 
feminine way that he has admired all 
his life. Take the man whose ideal is 
the tall, stately beauty, of the conven- 
tional type. That’s the kind of woman 
he’s going to marry! So he says. And 
while he is exceeding the speed limit 
trying to find her, he meets some saucy 
little Juanita who plays with him like 
a toy balloon, and the more he is re- 
pulsed, the oftener he comes bobbing 
back repeating his love-story till it is 
worn quite thread-bare., 
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Of course, Juantta’s tactics are those 
of the volatile, hot-blooded Latin-race, 
and not those of the American girl, 
who, with all her shrewdness, is prone,to 
gullability when it comes to believing 
a man who tells her that he loves her. 
She may not believe anything else he 
says, but she’ll believe that. Possibly 
there is an excuse for her, because 
American men tell the truth more often 
in this regard than lovers of warmer 
climes, who make love for amusement 
and pastime and not so often because 
they are sincere in what they say. 
Juanita had been used to that kind of 
lovers, and that is the reason, doubt- 
less, that she felt justified in telling him 
that he was a liar. 


Stage Love Different 


HAT sort of love-making is inter- 
esting on the stage because it is dif- 
ferent from anything that the average 
person has encountered in his own expe- 
rience. If all the stage-proposals were 
done according to the rules of conven- 
tional society, there’d be a “To Let”’ 
sign on the front door of half the thea- 
ters in the country. 

Shakespeare realized this. He knew 
that a bull in a china-closet could make 
more commotion and draw more atten- 
tion to the crockery than a lady sitting 
beside a tea-table loaded with hand- 
painted china. That’s the reason he 
singled out the unusual, wrote “The 
Taming of the Shrew,”’ and created 
Katherine, the parlor bronco-buster. 

Poor Petruchio! He had his task tam- 
ing her, but he set the world a good ex- 
ample that more men should follow. 
When a woman is lofty, domineering, 
intractable, and selfish, she wont pull in 
harness with anybody-——not even the 
man she is in love with—and the only 
thing to do is to use heroic curatives. 

Petruchio thought that by cracking 
a black-snake over Katherine, marry- 
ing her and then mentally beating her, 
that she would at last become tract- 
able. So he worked it out, and there 
were no flaws in his system. After that, 
Katherine was a very sweet, lovable 
woman who suited husband to a “T’”’ 
because she ceased being obstreperous, 
looked into his eyes with a longing, 


conquered gaze, and acknowledged him 
her master. 


Petruchio’s Plan 


lf SOME of the long-suffering hus- 
bands of these days would study Pe- 
truchio’s rules and regulations for tam- 
ing a shrew and put them into practice, 
instead of worrying over their domes- 
tic troubles there would be fewer di- 
vorces, no doubt, and more happy 
Katherines in the world. 

But there is no one rule for managing 
women—especially drama-women. The 
barbed words and harsh methods that 
conquered Katherine would ruin the 
disposition and wreck the mental equi- 
librium of a sweet tempered creature 
with honest impulses whose intentions 
are always conscientious and consider- 
ate. 

Take the case of Bernard Shaw’s 
Candida, for instance. Hers is a pecu- 
liar and trying situation. Candida is 
the wife of a minister. Young, high- 
spirited, and full of life, the monoto- 
nous grind of parsonage life palls upon 
her. The pleasures and amusements 
which her young heart craves never 
find their way within the gray walls of 
her home, and she begins to feel stifled 
and distraught. She craves excitement, 
entertainment—anything to take her- 
self out of the gloomy atmosphere in 
which she is forced to live. A ray of di- 
version comes in the form of a poet, 
who falls in love with her. Candida’s 
husband, the minister, knows the 
truth and sees the danger. But, though 
he feels the writhing pangs of jealousy, 
his judgment rules and he follows the 
very interesting and possibly danger- 
ous path of allowing his wife and his 
rival every opportunity necessary in 
which to work out their fate unham- 
pered by him. 


Stage Fidelity 


N THE love-game it is a great ques- 

tion which is the surest road to suc- 
cess. If a jealous husband, who finds 
himself confronted with a rival asserts 
the priority of his right, he can end the 
attentions of the interloper uncere- 
moniously, and in some cases, retain 

















the devotion of his wife—by force. 
But the success of this plan depends 
entirely on the disposition of the wom- 
an in the case and the degree of her 
love for her husband. In very many 
cases such a method would be dis- 
astrous—the feminine high-spirits re- 
senting the peremptory exercise of au- 
thority—whereas the flirtation, if left 
to its own meanderings, would eventu- 
ally disappear, leaving the husband as 
uninjured as before. Again, there is the 
husband who wants noaftectionifit must 
come to him by force. Only the love vol- 
untarily given has any meaning for him. 

Such was the husband of Candida. 
He wanted to trust his wife, and he did 
trust her—going so far as to manufac- 
ture opportunities to leave her alone 
with his rival. The time came, of course, 
when Candida had to choose between 
the two, and the reward of the hus- 
band’s faith and trust was the winning 
of the woman. His method of holding 
her proved to be the right one—in her 
case. If, however, his treatment of her 
had been less noble, less selfish—if he 
had spied around and had harassed her 
with accusations prompted by jealousy 
and unwarranted suspicion, it might 
have been the means of losing her alto- 
gether. Even in love-affairs, it pays to 
be generous. 


Stage Love-Words 


ON Sad YOU ever stop to think what 
a lot of people make serious love 
in a slang harangue. Take, for instance, 
Victor Moore as Kid Burns and Fay 
Templeton as Mary, in ‘“Forty-Five 
Minutes from Broadway.” 

The line of talk they gave was a won- 
derful study in English. But the inter- 
esting feature of it was that it was not 
the result simply of the playwright’s 
imagination; it was the real language 
of real human beings down on the Bow- 
ery—that great theater of strife and 
crime, heart-throbs, love and misery, 
where, every day, comedies and trage- 
dies more dramatic than any that ever 
find their way to a stage, are acted 
without the aid of manager, or audi- 
ence in cushioned seats. 

But the love-affairs of the Bowery 
Marys and the Kid Burnses are just as 
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vital, the heart-throbs are just as hon- 
est, if not more so, than those farther 
up on Broadway. The picturesque 
slang of these two popular players lin- 
gers in the subconscious memory like 
tobacco-smoke in the curtains. You 
can’t reproduce it, but you know it is 
there—the reminder of a pleasant eve- 
ning full of light and laughter. 

Kid Burns’ love-making isn’t ac- 
cording to Hoyle, and that’s why there 
are so many laughs in it. 


The Pursuit of Man 


FoR standing off the conventions in 
the matter of a stage love-making, 
however, “Man and Superman’’ is 
unique. No other play in years has 
caused so much discussion among wom- 
en. Differences of opinion have de- 
layed many a game of bridge, to the 
extent of making the players forget the 
prize of the solid silver dessert-spoon, 
in their enthusiastic wranglings as to 
whether or not a girl is overstepping 
her maidenly modesty in putting on 
her seven-league boots and going after 
the man she wants to marry. § 

It is surprising in a way, that rey 
play should have caused so much com- 
ment. The discussions usually pro- 
ceed on the ground that the theme is 
new; that the idea of man-hunting by a 
woman is the audacious projection of 
Bernard Shaw’s erratic imagination, 
As a matter of fact, Shaw didn’t have 
to look far, and he might have had 
only one eye open at that, to see any 
number of cases where the man is pur- 
sued and run down by the woman in 
her mad chase. Many a happily mar- 
ried man was caught years ago by 
Madam Spider and hasn’t found it out 
yet. Only the Jady in his.case didn’t 
use an automobile—hammocks and 
cozy corners being less expensive and 
just as effective. Shaw wasn’t original 
in plotting the theme for “Man and 
Superman.”’ he simply told the truth, 

The reason “Man and Superman” 
has been so much talked about is not 
that the theme is so unnatural. It is 
because the tactics of helpless woman, 
modest and demure, were shown up 
boldly in the glaring light of truth to 
the heartless gaze of bold, bad man! 














The Buttinski 


By EMMA LEE WALTON 





In this short story of an actress and a reporter and a city boarding-house, 
the author gives us a glimpse of what may very well be called “human 
hearts in action.” It is a cheerful and no less touching story of what the 
stage-life may bring to a woman who fights a brave but futile battle. 











RS. BUBLETS’ select boarding- 
M house was invaded quite with- 
out warning bya theatrical Star. 
She was so quiet and shrinking 
in her modest black with her downcast 
eyes, that Antoinette Burke—Tony, 
for short—who clerked at Meadows’, 
insisted there must be some mistake, 
but the girl herself told Mrs. Bublets 
and had to be believed. At least she said 
she was an actress and Mrs. Bublets, 
making due allowance for modesty, de- 
cided she was a Star. Blondina Petru- 
sha inquired of her one evening if she 
were to have an engagement with Froh- 
man, and she nodded in her hesitating, 
frightened way and said she might star 
in anew play “after while.’”” Her voice 
was so low the Reporter turned from 
the telephone to look at her and his 
steady gaze made the soft color rise in 
her pale cheeks. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but went out with something 
more than his usual awkward haste. 
This Miss Stokes seemed to be re- 
hearsing and to have very full days. 
She was out every afternoon and until 
after nine each night and came home so 
tired that lines stood out darkly under 
her gentle eyes and her head ached. 
She never complained, but Mrs. Bub- 
lets knew she was frequently awake far 
into the night tossing sleeplessly from 
sheer fatigue, for she often passed Miss 
Stokes’ door up under the roof, or heard 
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her restless moving from her own room 
next. Blondina Petrusha, who roomed 
with her mother, tried to offer some 
consolation by remarking that rehears- 
als could not last forever, but Miss 
Stokes’ delicate chin tiptilted slightly 
and she answered proudly that she 
really enjoyed them and should be sor- 
ry when they were finished. The Repor- 
ter did not raise his eyes from his plate 
when she spoke, though her timid glance 
turned toward him involuntarily and 
she sighed with possible relief, at his in- 
difference. Tony Burke was all sym- 
pathy. 

“It’s a shame to work you like that!” 
she exclaimed indignantly. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you strike for a day off?” 

Miss Stokes smiled wistfully. 

“There are lots of people ready to do 
my — to take my place,”’ she said gent- 
ly. “ And you see, I am unfortunately, 
not a millionaire.’’ 

The Reporter made no protests nor 
seemed to take his customary facetious 
interest in her as a new boarder, but 
now and then she caught him regard- 
ing her meditatively and stirred un- 
easily. He said no word, however, un- 
til the night she went to rehearsal with 
a high fever. He came in that night 
right after her and followed her into the 
little room across the hall from the din- 
ing-room. The room was empty and he 
turned up the light and waited while 
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she pulled off her gloves and loosened 
her well-worn fur. When he spoke his 
voice was gentle. 

“You are not strong enough to keep 
it up,’’ he said quietly, in his straight- 
forward way. “ Aren’t you ready to go 
back home yet?” 

She turned on him like a flash, her 
blue eyes startled as a fawn’s, her color 
coming and going. 

“You’ve. been spying!” she cried 
angrily. ‘“‘ How dared you!”’ 

It was his turn to flush, though his 
steady gaze did not waver. She was ab- 
surdly frail to combat his interference, 
presumptuous though it was. 

“T did not spy,” he said slowly. “I 
could not help noticing your hours and 
I knew the vaudeville-bills, that’s all.”’ 

It was not all. The splendid press- 
notices of the past few days had all been 
in the Gazette, his paper. 

“Yes,”’ she said bitterly. “ You knew 
I must be put on the early program, the 
supper-bill, among the undesirables.” 

“T went to see you again to-night,” 
he said, turning over a magazine idly as 
he spoke. “ You dance with wonderful 
skill.” 

Her lip curled scornfully. ‘ 

“Thank you,’”’ she drawled. “ You 
have evidently no high opinion of my 
art.” 

“Not of the art, but of women, yes. I 
was of the audience,”’ he said slowly. 
“And I was sorry to have you hold 
yourself up to our comments.” 

“Evidently not complimentary,” she 
cried flushing. “Isitina missionary spirit 
of brotherly kindness.that you seek to 
completely cast down my spirits?”’ 

His steady gaze.studied her for a mo- 
ment. 

“You know what I mean,”’ he said. 
“T should have been glad if the audi- 
ence had not liked you.” 

“Oh! thank you!” 

“You are not made of vaudeville 
stuff,’’ he went on. ‘“‘ You are too nice 
for clog-dancing and cracking your 
voice screaming songs. You were made 
for a home, and care and some—some 
man’s love, hang it, not to be praised 
for your figure and the forced boldness 
of your eyes.”’ 

“You think I’m not nice because I 
let them think I was a star,’’ she stam- 
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mered. “I didn’t really say so; I didn’t 
tell a lie.” 

“Tf I didn’t think you were nice,’’ 
the Reporter said awkwardly, “I 
shouldn’t take the trouble to ask you to 
give it up.”’ 

“You are presuming too much,” she 
cried suddenly sharp. ‘“ Haven’t you 
anyone else to manage that you bother 
with me?”’ 

The Reporter smiled wistfully. 

“T haven’t met her yet,” he said 
whimsically. “ And when I do she will 
be so far above me that it will give me 
only a vision of what you others throw 
away. Men have lived and achieved in 
the light of visions but women have 
only suffered. Can’t you understand on 
what you are turning your back for- 
ever?” 

“Forever is right,’’ she declared 
stoutly. “I have written to say I shall 
never turn my back on my art. I—I 
forgot to mail the letter!” 

The Reporter put his hand on the en- 
velope she drew from her bag. “T’ll 
mail it now,”’ he said. “ Let me have it.” 

She yielded it reluctantly, and he 
opened the outside door. A memory of 
the boarding-house table suddenly dis- 
mayed her. 

“Are — are you going to tell?” she 
whispered anxiously. “Are you?”’ 

“No,” he said gruffly. “ There are al- 
ways new plays, and I shall confess to 
knowing Frohman and all his secret 
thoughts!” 

With the reassuring memory of his 
quick smile she made her weary way to 
the top floor, more relieved than she 
would have been had she known that 
the Reporter walked half a block in 
order to reach the electric-light to read, 
with shameless ill-manners, the ad- 
dress on the envelope she had permitted 
him to mail. 

In the morning and in the days that 
followed her dignity rose angrily, and 
she was prepared to crush the Reporter 
with scathing rebuke in case of fur- 
ther interference expected momentari- 
ly. A new loathing of her work pos- 
sessed her and her pride urged her to 
dissemble even to herself. If she were 
disappointed or merely relieved at the 
young man’s complete indifference she 
was not ready to acknowledge, but the 











tact remained that the Reporter paid 
absolutely no attention to her very 
apparent weariness or the lengthening 
of her hours. The Gazette notices were 
bearing fruit; she was so popular that 
public demands had put twice her form- 
er work upon her, her turns being dou- 
bled in time, with very little advance 
in the recompense. 

The glamour had gone and she felt 
tired, very tired, all the more weary 
that she could not show any evidence of 
it in her work. To laugh and sing and 
dance when her make-up covered sor- 
rowful new lines and her gorgeous 
ruffles draped a person inexpressibly 
weary in every plastic muscle—it was 
torment! Somehow it was worse since 
the Reporter ignored her, for she had a 
glimpse of a masterful sympathy that 
had been provokingly, reminiscently, 
sweet to her stubborn soul and she had 
to remind herself constantly that she 
was glad, glad, that she had sent that 
letter the Reporter had mailed, the 
last of its kind. 

Wilda Stokes was pretty in a Dres- 
den fashion and Kenton Gregory ad- 
mired Dresden. She was flattered at 
first, for it was like a novel and Gregory 
was judicious and did not flash his 
wealth in her face, but after a little she 
was frightened. She did not like to go 
away from the theater in his automo- 
bile, even when he was not in it, but 
her little knowledge of the world had 
not taught her what to do. Perhaps she 
could do that much in safety. Once, 
reaching Mrs. Bublets’ fifteen minutes 
late, she caught a glimpse of a tall, 
stoop-shouldered figure at the window 
gazing out, and, though it disappeared 
almost immediately, she felt comforted. 

What he would do if she were very 
late coming back she did not know, but 
she felt his power to see, so keenly, that 
she had no doubt he would know where 
she was at any hour. Sometimes she felt 
his regard so keenly that she refused 
the automobile, but even when she ac- 
cepted that, she declined the suppers 
and gifts she might have had, the while 
she resentfully tried to be angry. After 
a while she gave up trying, for she knew 
he was in the audience even when he 
did not seem to be and she sometimes 
imagined that he followed her back to 
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Mrs. Bublets’. Knowing this much she 
gratefully thought she knew all, but she 
was ignorant regarding the Reporter’s 
correspondence. How could she know 
what volumes he had to write to hold in 
checkaman he had neverseen? Orthe tor- 
ments of wild anxiety that sometimes 
seized him when he tried to determine 
how long he might safely postpone the 
end? 

The circuit for which Wilda Stokes 
had been booked included four city 
houses, so being held two weeks at each 
one after her first exhausting tour of 
neighboring towns, it was well toward 
the cold weather when the end of her 
contract came in sight. The large sums 
she was making and the prospect of a 
renewal of her contract did not lighten 
her spirits in the least. It had been a hot 
season and she was terribly discour- 
aged and lonely and sick at heart. The 
first night of the last week of her old 
contract was so hot that she felt she 
could not breathe, let alone sing, in the 
heavy air. She came on in a mist and 
scarcely noticed the applause in her 
frantic effort to see. She took a few 
wavering steps, her eyes fixed on the 
vague footlights, smiled uncertainly, 
laughed a little, and fell in a heap 
of pink and white ruffles on the 
boards. 

The Reporter, no whit surprised, 
slipped from his seat as the drop-cur- 
tain fell, and was, a second later, on the 
familiar ground behind the scenes. 
Kenton Gregory was there before him, his 
simpering face in a mask of sympathy. 

“T beg of you not to make a story out 
of this!”’ he cried. “I have taken an in- 
terest in the girl but do not care to be 
mixed up in a sensation, I assure you.”’ 

“That would certainly be a terrible 
pity,’’ said the Reporter calmly. “ Miss 
Stokes is to go to her boarding-house 
with the proper chaperonage.” ; 

“Grand heroics, eh?’’ snapped Greg- 
ory. “Suppose she prefers to go with 
me?” 

“Stop this noise, gentlemen!”’ came 
an impatient voice from a wing. “The 
performance is on. Oh, hello!”’ recogni- 
tion of the Reporter showing in the 
tone. “Miss Stokes is in the dressing- 
room. The program must not be inter- 
rupted.” 
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“On with the dance,’’ muttered the 
Reporter, “let: joy be unconfined.” 

He turned aside and whispered a 
quick request in the ears of a grinning 
cub-reporter who knew him. 

“Mr. Gregory,” he said aloud, “the 
press wishes a few words with you.”’ 

He waved his hand toward a group of 
young men, sprung from nowhere ap- 
parently, and left him to the mercies of 
a Monday collection of critics in a dull 
season, their curiosity whetted by his 
own remarks and the promise of the cub 
to hold him there. Then the Reporter 
hurried away to find the wardrobe wom- 
an and Wilda Stokes. 

The physician hastily summoned 
agreed that a move was imperative and 
so, before the vanity of Gregory would 
release him from his tormentors, the 
little dancer, the wardrobe woman, the 
doctor and the Reporter were well on 
their way to Mrs. Bublets’. There, un- 
der the kindly ministrations of the land- 
lady, Tony Burke, Mrs. Allison, and 
Blondina Petrusha, Wilda Stokes was 
made comfortable in the big front room 
and slept unconscious of all their care. 

The Reporter, coming in from the 
telegraph-office, made himself cosy on 
the cot in the little room across from the 
dining-room, while by a series of com- 
plicated exchanges, a room was made 
ready for the nurse summoned by tele- 
phone. The Reporter did not sleep until 
after the doctor had left, about dawn, 
and even the three young men who al- 
ways sat silent at one end of the long 
table and looked so much alike, tossed 
uneasily in their rooms until the word 
went out that little Miss Stokes would 
live. Everybody was ready to work and 
to spend for her in her need. The every- 
day people we tire of so often in our 
prosperity are like that when we are 
down and out. 

In the morning the Reporter was as 
uneasy as a child at the quiet solemn 
breakfast, his ear ever alert for the bell, 
his eye always glancing to the window, 
and Blondina Petrusha had to tell him 
several times that there was no tele- 
gram, no message for him. He was ab- 
sent-mindedly pouring vinegar on his 
seventh batter-cake when the bell rang 
which he answered himself. 

The young man on the step glanced 
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at him quickly and then grabbing the 
Reporter by the coat-collar, shook him 
roughly. 

“Why don’t you tell me?” he cried 
sharply. ‘“‘ Tell me, tell me! Is she dead? 
Is she, is she?”’ 

The Reporter extricated himself with 
difficulty. 

“Softly, old man!’ he whispered. 
“We can’t have so much noise here. 
She is better now and she’s going to get 
well.’’ 

“Thank God!” cried the young man. 
“You must excuse me but if you knew 
what my life has been to me since you 
first wrote — all the suspense and the 
dread— and then the telegram and the 
terrible dragging train! I couldn’t stand 
it! Oh Wilda, Wilda!”’ . 

Forgetting the caution he cried the 
name aloud and almost instantly a 
voice answered from Mrs. Allison’s 
room. 

“George!’’ came the wavering note. 
“George!” 

“Now you’ve gone and done it!’’ the 
Reporter said impatiently. “ Why can’t 
you be good?” 

He might as well have spoken to the 
wind, for the young man had bounded 
up the steps two at a time, and disap- 
peared from sight. The Reporter start- 
ed after but remembered the nurse, and 
shifting the responsibility went back in- 
to the dining-room and closed the door. 

“It was the postman,”’ he said elab- 
orately. “‘ No letters for anybody. Jove 
this batter-cake has a funny taste!”’ 

A few minutes later the nurse came 
down, her eyes oddly pink around the 
lids. 

‘Miss Stokes wishes to see the Re- 
porter,”’ she said shakily. “She must 
not talk long but she says it is a matter 
beyond mere words.” 

The Reporter rose hastily and reached 
for his hat. 

“See me?”’ he cried wildly. “Good 
land I’m a busy man! I’m late, now. 
Tell her—tell her I’ve gone up in a bal- 
loon. Don’t know when I’ll come down. 
Maybe never. I—I know what she wants. 
She wants to tell me I’m a buttinski and 
I wont allow anybody to call me that. 
That’s my ultimatum!” 

Then he opened the door and ran for 
the car he could not yet see. 














Chicago as a Theatrical Capital 


By BURNS MANTLE 





Time was when a “Chicago actor” was known by the fringe on his garments, 
and a “Chicago show” by the sensationalism of its advertising-bills, but to-day 
many of the greatest productions are first made in the western metropolis. 
Several New York managers prefer that their productions be made there. 











N NONE of its commendable 
I but frequently foolish manifes- 

tations is local pride more 
bumptious than in reference to 
the theater. Every playgoing citizen in 
every city of any consequence in the 
country will tell you that not alone is 
the town of his selection a “corkin’ 
good show-town,”’ but that the discrim- 
ination of the public there is noticeably 
finer than in other cities. 

“There are alot of things you people 
in the East accept that San Francisco 
will have nothing to do with,” declares 
the Native Son. “I tell you they can’t 
put over any of those No. 2 companies 
on us. San Francisco’s too wise and too 
good a show-town to stand for anything 
like that.” 

“That’s the way with Cincinnati,’ 
echoes the gentleman from this side of 
the Rhine. “We know what we want 
and we wait until we get it. There isn’t 
a more critical town on the map than 
Cincinnati. Why I’ve seen plays that 
were Said to be something great in New 
York play to a handful of people in 
Cincy many a time, just because the 
people were wise.” 

“Cincinnati?’’echoes the traveling 
showman. “Cincinnati wise! It’s the 
worst ever. Take it from me, my friend, 
they never find out a piece is good down 
there until it has been out of town a 
month. The only things that are safe in 











Cincy are ‘Shore Acres’ and Mrs. Fiske, 
and they’ve been coming so regularly 
that the populace is a season behind on 
"em. Reading about ’em this year they 
get ready to go just about the time they 
come back next year.” 

“ Detroit’s a good show-town,”’ ven- 
tures the man from up the lakes,“ but 
terribly particular. A manager once 
told me that he’d rather have the opin- 
ion of Detroit on a new play than any 
other city in the country.” 

“You can’t tell about these man- 
agers,’’ observes the man from Mis- 
souri. “I’m from St. Louis, and they 
tell me there isn’t a better theater-town 
in the country, excepting that the 
standard is pretty high. We don’t take 
everything they send us down there, 
not by a long shot. We reserve the right 
to look them over andmarkthem ‘bum’ 
if they don’t come up to the mark. 
That’s the kind of a town St. Louis is, 
and that’s why the managers like to 
play there—they know they can depend 
on the verdict. Understand?” 

“That’s what they say ahout Tole- 
do,” piped up the little fellow in the 
corner. ‘ Mansfield tried ‘Don Carlos’ 
in Toledo, you know, and his manager 
told me he did it just to get a fair hear- 
ing for it. Toledo is known as the most 
critical city in Ohio.” 

You fellows never heard of Washing- 
ton,” interjected the government clerk. 
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“The northwest’s too far away to 
figure conspicu—”’ 

“T mean Washington, D. C., where 
Belasco tries out all of his pieces, and 
where Frohman and Fred Thompson 
and several others make most of their 
productions. There’s the town they look 
to. But, of course, that’s natural, con- 
sidering the character of the popula- 
tion. You can get a pretty good line on 
a play when you get the opinion of such 
men as the president and a bunch of 
senators and—”’ 


Washington as a Show-Town 


ES, YOU can,” again speaks up the 
showman; “like fun, you can. The 
president’s all right, only he’s like a lot 
of these other enthusiastic ‘crickets’ 
around the country. The last thing he 
sees and likes is the best thing he has 
ever seen. And as for the statesmen and 
the other prominent citizens present— 
take it from me, they’re all right at 
home and in committee, but the only 
thing they know about the theater is 
that box-seats cost $2.50 each and that 
Lincoln was assassinated while he was 
watching Laura Keene act. For one 
reason or the other they don’t favor us 
with their patronage in large and repre- 
sentative numbers. They’re like the 
faculty and students of the university- 
town—they read a lot about the drama, 
but they don’t go to the theater.”’ 

So the relative importance of this 
city or that city theatrically is largely 
a state of mind. None is more noto- 
riously prejudiced than the theatrical 
manager. 

If business is good in the North and 
through the Northwest, while in the 
vernacular it is described as being “ rot- 
_ten’’ in New England, then the pro- 
gressiveness and superior discernment 
of the citizens of that far section of the 
country are impressively dwelt upon. 

If the cotton crop in the South bol- 
sters the trade in musical comedy, then, 
to the managerial mind, the intelli- 
gence and fine taste of the Southerners 
is well worth talking about. 

A succession of good crops in the Mid- 
dle West will, in the twinkling of an eye, 
transform it from a hopelessly benight- 
ed “ Rube’’ community into a center of 
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progress and light reflecting the hard, 
good sense and sound judgment of the 
honest pioneers who made it blossom as 
a cornfield. 

So it is, too, that managers play 
Chicago against New York and New 
York against Chicago as “ producing 
centers.”” That New York is preémi- 
nently the one theatrical capital of the 
country, and dikely.to remain so for 
many years to come, all who have given 
the matter any thought or even cur- 
sory investigation realize, and yet there 
is a world of talk crediting Chicago with 
increasing importance in this respect 
that puts it in the way of one day over- 
taking if, indeed, it does not pass New 
York asthe creative center of theatrical 
activity. 


Chicago Offers Fair Treatment 


— season to season Chicago as 
an embryonic judgment-seat has 
offered but little proof of its eminence 
in fact, but has been strongly impressed 
with its position in theory. 

The manager whose attraction fails 
to satisfy the sometimes peculiar taste 
of Broadway, invariably seeks solace in 
the expressed conviction that if he had 
had the good sense to select Chicago as 
the scene of his premiere, success instead 
of failure would probably have been his 
portion. 

The manager who is unable to “ get 
time”’ or “hold time” or “ fill time”’ in 
a New York theater, always sour grapes 
his disappointment with the statement 
that no real business is ever done on 
Broadway anyway, and that the re- 
ported crowds and box-office receipts 
there are no more than part of one of 
the most gigantic advertising schemes 
a country of famous advertisers has 
hatched. 

Semi-ocasionally, and frequently of- 
tener than that, the gentleman with a 
play of which he is not quite certain 
wanders into Cook county and begins 
scattering the information that all his 
managerial life he has been waiting for 
a chance to make a production in 
Chicago, where he is certain of fairtreat- 
ment, at least, and an intelligent, honest 
verdict as to the worth of his property. 
And the day after he has read the re- 
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views of his company’s first perform- 
ance of his play he has been found 
discounting profanely the intellectual 
standing of an ‘overgrown country 
town”’ that knows no more of what is 
artistic and worth while than the un- 
canned pork in its stockyards knows of 
Plato. 


Chicago’s All-American Taste 


* ALL depends upon the point of 
view as it is affected by personal in- 
terests and personal desires. There is 
nothing stable in the entire theatrical 
game. To the manager who is satisfied 
with and proud of his New York suc- 
cesses there is but one place in the 
world worth playing in. To the actor 
who is counted a Broadway favorite, 
everything west of the Hudson is pro- 
vincial. To the still hopeful though re- 
cently deposed president of the so- 
called “death watch,”’ all the streets in 
other cities are country lanes compared 
with his “Great White Way.” 

Until the”presenti season it was only 
the manager who had come a cropper 
on Broadway, and the actor who had 
been metaphorically pounded to an 
unrecognizable mass by the type- 
writers of New York reviewers, who 
dreamed of Chicago’s future ascendency 
as a theatrical capital, and they were 
but half-hearted. To some extent this 
attitude still obtains. Much is said by 
managers, though much less is believed, 
of the right. of Chicago to prominence 
as a jury-box before which first per- 
formances ofim portant new plays should 
be tried. 

This season there has been a slight 
change for the better favoring the 
Western metropolis. Mr. Frederic 
Thompson, for instance, approached on 
a Twentieth Century limited, and, as 
the authorized agent of the Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger, announced that in 
the future he would bend every effort 
that might make possible the introduc- 
tion in Chicago of new plays in which he 
was interested. He felt certain, he said, 
that he would receive “a fairer hearing 
in a typical American city than in a 
population center that reflects the fads, 
habits, biases, and foibles of all coun- 
tries and all kinds and classes of cosmo- 
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politan society.”” Furthermore; he had 
arrived at the conclusion that “ theatri- 
cal success in Chicago means theatrical 
success in America, while a New York 
success does not.’’ While Mr. Thompson 
continues to make most of his Chicago 
productions inthe eastern “ dogtowns,” 
as usual, a lease secured upon a Chicago 
theater by Klaw & Erlanger indicates 
that at least a fair measure of sincerity 
may be credited him. 


Authors and Managers Favor Chicago 


t Liebler company, which, rep- 
resented by Mr. George Tyler, is as 
far seeing as any of the larger play-pro- 
ducing firms in America, has indicated 
a preference for Chicago in the matter 
of first productions that has had some- 
thing more than words to back it, see- 
ing that whenever theaters are avail- 
able, all Liebler plays are tried out in 
the West before being submitted to the 
Eastern test. 

Mr. William A. Brady is another 
who openly favors the pretenders—at 
least until something upon which he has 
banked belies his judgment. Then he 
returns to the city he professes to dis- 
trust and tries again. Mr. Brady, it 
should be said in justification, is not in 
a position to dictate just where he shall 
and shall not produce his plays, and this 
much is true also of a vast majority of 
producing managers. The theaters in 
which their productions must be made 
are controlled by others, and they are 
compelled to take what “time” they 
can get. 

Authors, fearing the cultivated stand- 
ards and biting criticism of New York, 
generally favor the Western territory 
for a first performance of their plays, 
unless the entertainment be musical 
and flighty. In that case they are willing 
to wait months for a chance at Broad- 
way and the restaurant-crowds. Augus- 
tus Thomas asserted in a recent inter- 
view that he not only preferred that his 
plays should be first presented in 
Chicago, but that he insisted upon the 
insertion of such a provision in his con- 
tracts whenever possible, and, natural- 
ly enough, the number of stars who 
have expressed a preference for Chicago 
as a first-night experience passeth come 
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putation. “Don’t you know Dallas?”’ 
asked the end man in George Cohan’s 
minstrels. “ Why, Dallas is the biggest 
town in Texas—that is Dallas is the 
biggest town if you are playing Dallas. 
If you are playing Houston, then Hous- 
ton is the biggest town.” 


What Chicago Has Already Done 


ap moa is at present a real pro- 
ducing center in the melodrama 
field. Several hundred “road shows”’ of 
the cheaper grades are outfitted here 
each season: It has also been acquiring 
something of a reputation, creditable 
and discreditable, as the home of a cer- 
tain type of musical comedy, produced 
here in bijou playhouses and continued 
for innumerable performances, and then 
spread over the broader territory as 
Chicago sensations. But so far as the 
bigger and finer productions are con- 
cerned, while more have been tried 
each year in the West, all have been out- 
fitted and rehearsed in the East, and 
are in reality Eastern productions. 

That Chicago has claims as a logical 
center of theatrical activity—claims up- 
on which it is certain to realize within 
the next five or ten years, is true. It has 
been an important “dog’’ town for a 
generation and more, and its stock asa 
real theatrical capital is beginning to 
look up. No one thought seriously of 
this until recently. Chicago has been 
known to actors and managers as a 
“good show-town”’ but a sad place in 
which to be delayed for any consider- 
able length of time. To the common, or 
garden variety of playgoer it has been 
just Chicago—a large place in which 
were offered during a season plays good 
and plays bad and a few that were 
merely musical. Its long “runs” have 
been little more than 100-yard sprints 
compared with the New York and Lon- 
don records, and they were made with 
musical plays. 

Then came “The Man from Home” 
experience, it being the first drama or 
comedy drama to play a longer engage- 
ment than roo nights in Chicago. This 
play ran for approximately 400 con- 
secutive performances, and immediately 
the eyes of the always surprised theatri- 
cal world were turned this way. It did 


not matter whether “The Man from 
Home” was a good play or merely a 
freak play—the fact that anything 
dramatic could stay here for 400 per- 
formances was sufficient proof that the 
city had become a regular little theatri- 
cal metropolis, and the wise managers 
sat up closer to their desks and began 
drawing a new set of figures on their 
scratch-pads. 

Then the other arguments favoring 
Chicago as the hub of the United States 
began popping up. It was pointed out 
that Chicago, as compared with New 
York, was in a way virgin-ground, un- 
incumbered with the weeds of tradition 
or the poisoned ivy of suspicion. It had 
no “death watch”’ and the terrifying 
term of “critic’’ did not fill the air with 
curses and imprecations everytime it 
was hissed upon the evening-air. 

A year ago the country, or a part 
of the country, was highly amused 
to see the baiting of the professional 
playgoer become one of the most popu- 
lar of Winter sports in New York. 
Chicago has so far escaped this crusade 
because the Chicago indorsement, not 
having attained the advertising influ- 
ence or the value of the New York in- 
dorsement is still free from the attacks 
of those whom it offends. Furthermore, 
because there is less competition in 
play-reviewing in Chicago than there 
is in New York, there is, naturally, less 
obvious striving to excel in a display of 
either wit or wisdom. As the American 
manager has not yet reached that ad- 
vanced stage of erudition in which the 
dramatic essay takes precedence over 
the theatrical report, he quickly dis- 
covers in Chicago a tendency to sympa- 
thize with and encourage his efforts 
that he misses in the East. Sympathy 
and encouragement are big factors in 
affecting the decision of a man or a syn- 
dicate about to trust a frail but honest 
dramatic kidlet to the tender mercies of 
a notoriously cruel world. 

This again is the argument the inter- 
ested manager favors. Probably the one 
sane reason why Chicago is growing and 
will continue to grow as a logical play- 
producing center in America is the sim- 
ple, but oh,so convincing reason, that its 
selection will eventually mean money in 
the pockets of the country’s managers, 











A Fear of Critical Broadway 


PLAY that fails in New York, is, 
in nine cases out of ten, as dead as 
a Roosevelt bear so far as the interme- 
diate country is concerned. Nothing 
travels as fast as the report of a failure. 
A play that fails in Chicago, on the 
other hand, unless it is a lamentable 
failure, has a dozen chances to recover 
before reaching New York; and as the 
more or less insular prejudices of the 
East do not permit it to accept the 
judgment of any other part of the 
country, there it may still achieve suc- 
cess and the advertising advantages 
contingent on such a success. Many and 
many a play has been produced in 
Chicago, to have its few virtues ap- 
proved and its numerous though unes- 
sential faults lightly dwelt upon in the 
reviews, that has been later practically 
rewritten and played with success in the 
very center of critical Broadway. Had 
these plays been first tried in New York 
they would have been no more than 
twenty-four hour jokes and stock-com- 
pany discards thereafter. 
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A play that succeeds in New York, 
as Mr. Thompson pointed out in his bid 
for Chicago’s kind attention, may rep- 
resent nothing more than the taste of 
Broadway, which is the most highly 
sophisticated theatrical taste of Ameri- 
ca, and therefore be practically worth- 
less this side the Jersey City ferry-slips. 
While the play that is enthusiastically 
acclaimed in Chicago has an excellent 
chance of pleasing the larger two- 
thirds of the country that Chicago 
represents. 

“M-O-N-E-Y, that’s the wherefore 
and the why,” sings a quintet in “ The 
Yankee Prince.”” And money is worth 
more to the average theatrical magnate 
than either prestige or pride. When he 
discovers that it pays him to save freight 
and worry and time and trouble and ex- 
pense generally to produce his plays in 
the West and get them in presentable 
shape before he approaches the East, 
for which in his secret heart he holds a 
wholesome fear and the mighty respect 
fear begets, he will make less fun and 
more use probably of Chicago in the 
immediate future. 


Sam S. Shubert 


By A. TOXEN WORM 





Something about a young giant of the theatrical world whose untimely death 
cut short a career that, in success, promised to reach a point seldom achieved 
in the risky business of theatricals. His record is but further proof that 
this is the age of youth in the theatre no less than in other fields of effort, 











N THE light of his vast and vari- 
I ous achievements, it seems al- 

most incredible that Sam. S. 
Shubert was but twenty-seven 
years of age when he died, the result of a 
railroadaccident,at Harrisburg, Pa.,May 
13,1905. In the theatrical sky he hadap- 
peared likea comet, but unlike those un- 
expected and transient visitors of the 
heavens, he didnot merely flashand then 
disappear—for Sam S. Shubert,even asa 

















child, was great, and his steady rise to 
eminence has no parallel in the history 
of the stage. When one pauses to con- 
sider what this genius of ‘showman- 
ship’’ accomplished in the period of his 
brief career, one has ample cause to 
wonder as to what, had not fate inter- 
fered, might have been the complete 
and final sum of his life’s work. 

Even as a child, Sam Shubert had 
the brain and application of a mature 
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man. If he ever had any real childhood 
it must have been in the first eight years 
of his life, for at nine years of age he be- 
came a program-boy at the Grand Opera 
House, in his native city, Syracuse, 
New York; and a year later, at the age 
of exactly ten, he had become assistant 
treasurer of the theatre. Many a theatri- 
cal man on Broadway will relate how he 
first saw Sam Shubert busily selling 
tickets in Syracuse and how he was so 
small that he had to stand on a stool or 
box to reach the ticket-window. 

At eleven years of age this mere child 
now a “theatrical man’”’ and recognized 
as such, became the treasurer of the 
Wieting Opera House, the first-class 
theatre of Syracuse. Then, glancing, 
ahead, he took a Napoleonic survey of 
the theatrical map and, with whirl- 
wind rapidity, commenced.to do things. 


The Luck of King :Midas 


ese years later hefacquired the 
lease of the Opera House, at Utica, 
New York, and sent out his first road 
company, “The Texas Steer.’’ Like 
the King Midas of fabulous history, all 
he touched seemed to turn to gold. He 
gained possession of the Bastable Thea- 
tre, Syracuse, and obtained the lease of 
the Grand Opera House in that city, the 
very theatre where he had worked as 
program-boy eight years before. Next 
he got possession of the Cook Opera 
House, in Rochester, New York, and 
made it pay—which it had not done for 
many years—and presently he built the 
New Baker Theatre in the same city. 
The Rand Opera House, Troy, was the 
next fort captured in his line of ad- 
vance, which, under his careful and 
skillful supervision, was moving steadi- 
ly onward in the direction of New York. 
He purchased the rights of “ The Belle 
of New York”’ and then, to the general 
wonderment and surprise of all, he ac- 
quired the lease of the Herald Square 
Theatre in New York City. Thus, when 
still scarcely more than a boy in years, 
he had planted his standard firmly in 
the very central fastness of American 
theatrical activity. 

At twenty-one years of age, Sam S. 
Shubert was admittedly one of the 
most potent powers in the theatrical 
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world. Having just arrived at the legal 
age of discretion which gives a man 
the constitutional right to vote, he was 
already exercising his judgment daily 
in matters involving many thousands 
of dollars and providing means of live- 
lihood for graybeards. Having just at- 
tained his majority, according to the 
laws of the land, he could already boast 
twelve years of the most varied theatri- 
cal experience and achievements that 
would be a crowning honor to the life- 
work of the average competent and 
capable and succcessful man. For him, 
success had literally come crowding on 
the heels of success and defeat was the 
only factor of business-life with which 
he had no personal acquaintance. 

At this time, in addition to various 
road-companies, Sam Shubert con- 
trolled one theatre in Utica, two in 
Rochester, two in Syracuse, one in 
Troy, and one in New York City. With 
that amazing rapidity, which, had he 
been a war-general, would have resulted 
in night-sorties, forced marches, and 
daring front attacks, he obtained the 
leases of the Casino Theatre, The Prin- 
cess, the Madison Square, and the Lyric, 
all in the heart of the metropolitan 
theatrical district. The Lyric Theatre 
was built especially;for him and opened 
its doors for the first time under his 
management. 


A Campaign From New York 


heels moved his original line of 
advance to New York and having 
established himself in this centre, Mr. 
Shubert cast his eye over the country at 
large and commenced a fresh cam- 
paign. He reached out, inspired by a 
new ambition and, to his already pre- 
tentious list of theatres, added the 
Lyric in Philadelphia; the Garrick, in 
Chicago; the Columbia, in Boston; the 
Garrick, in St. Louis; the Duquesne, in 
Pittsburg; and the Hyperion, in New 
Haven. He now controlled numerous 
high-class touring attractions, six stock 
companies, and a theatrical “circuit”’ 
of supreme importance. 

During the next few years of his life, 
destined to be the last, Sam Shubert 
continued to add theatres to his ever- 
increasing circuit and to multiply _at- 
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tractions. A few of his notable produc- 
tions were “ The Chinese Honeymoon,” 
“The Brixton Burglary,’’ Fay Temple- 
ton in “The Runaways,’’ Lillian Rus- 
sell in “ Lady Teazle,’”” Ada Rehan in 
‘The School for Scandal,” and Jeffer- 
son De Angelis in “Fantana.’’ The 
combat between the Shubert manage- 
ment and the so-called theatrical syn- 
dicate, a war now fortunately conclud- 
ed, is a matter of theatrical history. 
Sam Shubert was the genius who formed 
the plan of campaign, but his death 
occurred before the end of the alterca- 
tion, the final upshot of which was a 
fair understanding and a mutual friend- 
ship. Lee Shubert and Jacob J.Shubert, 
the two brothers, who worked hand in 
hand with “Sam” during his lifetime 
and who survived his death, have made 
it their special ambition to carry on 
their ever-increasing enterprises ac- 
cording to the ideas and ideals of the 
founder of the business. 

To describe the personality of Sam S. 
Shubert in a few words is a peculiarly 
difficult task, for his character was too 
complex to admit of ready analysis. 
He was so continually in motion that 
one could take only snap-shots of him, 
so to speak. 


His Activity and Magnetism 


OR a man of his innumerable and in- 
cessant activities Mr.Shubert was a 
man of singular decision and stability 
in his underlying purposes. Above all, 
Sam 8S. Shubert was faithful to his 
friends. Nothing daunted him and no 
burden was too great for his slight 
shoulders. Through all risks he stood 
true to the men who had stood true to 
him. He had the genius to dream, and 
the practicalexecutive resourcefulnessto 
realize the great visions that another 
man would have discarded ‘‘on second 
thought.’’ The only impossible thing 
for him was to admit defeat, and a 
temporary repulse wasonlythesignal for 
a renewedand more thoroughly planned 
onslaught. He was tactician as well as 
fighter; as expert in arranging flank 
movements as leading the direct attack. 
Mr. Shubert’s personal appearance 
was striking. He was very slight and of 
very short stature, and wonderfully 


rapid in all his movements. It has been 
said of him that he never walked but 
always ran, as if trying to keep physi- 
cal pace with his schemes and ambi- 
tions. His oval face was illumined by 
his noticeable black eyes, which were at 
once objectively penetrating and sub- 
jectively introspective. However far 
and hurriedly he traveled, his attire 
was invariably immaculate. 

Not the least of Sam Shubert’s pow- 
ers was his remarkable magnetism that 
so drew to him the affection of others. 
He could fight, tooth and nail, when 
battle was in the air; but there was 
about his nature that lovable some- 
thing which made him an object of 
positive idealization among the sol- 
diers of his own army and forced re- 
luctant personal admiration from his 
opponents. 

In his business-office he was an ab- 
solute marvel of activity and gave per- 
sonal attention to immense amounts of 
detail. 

Nor was the artist-element lacking 
in the extraordinary : make-up of Sam 
Shubert. He loved beauty. He had the 
keenest appreciation of beautiful pic- 
tures and beautiful music. He was him- 
selftheauthorofthebook of “ Fantana,”’ 
one of the greatest musical comedy 
successes ever presented on Broad- 
way, and he had outlined a great 
Oriental drama which he _ hoped 
might, when produced, eclipse ‘“‘ Ben 
Hur.”’ 

The almost sensational manner in 
which Sam Shubert consummated many 
business-deals is exemplified by the 


conditions under which he closed | 
his famous contract with Sara Berti- ' 


hardt. Arriving at a decision over a 
single night, he cabled an advance of 
$10,000. At one time he made a cash 
offer of $250,000 for the Garrick 
Theatre in Philadelphia. At the mo- 
ment he made the definite offer he pro- 
duced ‘a check for the entire amount. 

Sami Shubert did not possess robust 
physical strength, for his nervous activ- 
ity was a continual drain. Twice the 
New York newspapers put the “death 
watch’’ on him, and it seemed the 
irony of fate that he should return froth 
the gates of death to meet his end ina 
railway accident. 


~, 








The Dearth of Good Plays 


By FRANKLIN EVANS 





Not for years has the play-market been so carefully raked for plays that seem 
worthy of production. Attractions are being taken “off the road” to fill pro- 
ducing theatres and managers are one in declaring that the budding dramatist 
never has had so good a chance as now to place the “Great American Play.” 











T IS a startling fact that the 
I present dearth of good plays is 

so great that some of the theat- 
rical people have talked of 
forming an association for the preven- 
tion of further theater building. 

This unusual proceeding, at first 
glance, seems so un-American, in that it 
is a deliberate impediment to progress, 
that it is difficult to believe it can have 
been contemplated by up-to-date bus- 
iness-men. 

On the other hand the managers have 
a reason. They claim that in order to 
maintain good theaters at a profit, it is 
necessary to have good plays, and that 
it is impossible to get the plays. 

In these days, the theatergoing pub- 
lic is critical. It wants to be amused, 
and it has been educated to a point 
where itissatisfied with only good enter- 
tainment. Everything about a theatri- 
cal production nowadays must be up to 
a pretty high standard or the theater- 
patrons refuse to sit through it. The 
play must be well staged, the acting 
must be good, and the play must have 
an interesting plot and clever dialogue. 











Theatres but no Plays 


Sale where are you going to get all 
of that for so many theaters? Mana- 
gers say it is impossible, and for that 
reason they want the number of their 
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theaters to correspond with the mate- 
rial at their command with whichtorun 
them. There is no use in having a lot of 
empty playhouses. It may be all right 
for the builders, but how about the 
men who have to pay for them? 

The stock-houses, too, have their 
troubles trying to get material for their 
big repertoires. For change is always 
necessary. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how many plays a stock-company 
may be able to produce, their patrons 
are always looking for something new. 
They are given so much that they are 
always expecting more. The stock- 
house is a kind of theatrical bargain- 
counter where you are supposed to get 
the best of everything at the cheapest 
price. And the up-to-date bargain-coun- 
ter isn’t the place where nothing but old 
stuff is worked off, either. You expect 
to get the latest things, at least occa- 
sionally, only for much less money. 

And so it happens that when a new 
play has been made popular in the 
high priced houses by some well known 
star, the stock-house patrons begin to 
look for it. And they usually get it, too, 
for as a rule, when such a play has been 
made use of for one or two seasons, it is 
handed over to the dramatic agents 
who make a specialty of supplying the 
stock-companies with: productions. If 
such a play happens to have been writ- 
ten by a well-known author, and has 
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made a big hit, the royalty on it is often 
a matter of great expense to the man- 
agement. 

“The College Widow,’’ for instance, 
was lately rented to a California man- 
ager at the price of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for one week, with the privilege of 
retaining it for a second week at one 
thousand dollars. This is a record- 
breaker, of course, but it shows the 
prices stock-managers sometimes pay 
in order to keep their repertoires up to 
date and to give their patrons the best 
there is on the market. 


The Lack of Plays 


Ngee trouble is not only a financial 
one, however; in fact, that phase of 
it does not bother the managers so 
much as the fact that they cannot get 
plays at any price. Out of this dilemma 
has grown the custom of trying out new 
plays by unknown authors. It often 
happens that in this way a play of great 
merit is discovered. Many other advan- 
tages often result from this sort of ex- 
perimenting: the stock-manager is at 
little expense and he always has the 
chance of running on to a gold-mine. 
Then, too, prominent managers and 
producers often attend these experi- 
mental productions. It gives them the 
best kind of an opportunity to judge the 
merits of a new play, and in this way 
they often find good material which 
they would never have used if it had 
been presented to them in any other 
way. It is of great advantage to the un- 
known playwright, also, for it gives his 
production the best kind of a try-out, 
and if it has any merit, it is sure to be 
discovered. 

The stock-house, too, isa good invest- 
ment for any playwright. Well-known 
authors are in luck to have their plays 
in stock-repertoires, for it means a 
steady income to them,and the only ex- 
pense is the agent’s fee for placing and 
collecting. 


The Writers’ Chance 


ONSIDERING the great dearth of 
good plays, and the immense finan- 
cial rewards that come to the author 
when once he does succeed, it seems 
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odd that writers do not spend more of 
their energy in the field of the drama. 
One reason, however, is that so many 
young authors have hadsomuch trouble 
in getting their work recognized after 
it is written. It is discouraging, even 
to those who have the greatest faith 
in their own work, to keep on forcing 
it before the attention of this man- 
ager and then that, only to be told 
that the play isn’t worth anything any- 
way and that the author might better 
be doing a good piece of tinsmithing 
than wasting his time trying to disfig- 
ure the literature of the drama. 
Writers, unless they have knocked 
around the staff of a daily newspaper 
long enough, are often sensitive crea- _ 
tures, and occasionally they have a 
remnant of modesty; and to gather him- 
self together and boom his own show 
time after time, while under the con- 
stant mental shock of alternate frost 
and roast from just about everybody to 
whom he submits his honest effort, is a 
strain that not every writer wants to 
undergo even fora big reward. Of course 
there are exceptions, but the trials the 
average young playwright endures in 
getting his first effort recognized is a 
well-known fact. The delays and dis- 
discouragements are notorious. 
Managers are constantly bewailing 
the ways of the derelict playwrights, 
but if they would spend a little of their 
energy figuring out a way to make the 
author’s path a little less wobbly, inse- 
cure, and unpleasant, there would be 
more of them traveling along that line. 
Another thing, young authors who 
might be capable of producing a good 
play, if they were to give their time to 
it, usually write for a living, and with 
conditions as they are at present, many 
of them cannot afford to run the risk 
of having their work turned down re- 
peatedly and delayed, as is the case so 
often where plays are sent around for 
inspection. 


Dramatic Carpentering 


Si average writer does not depend 
on a precarious living; he sells his 
work just as a merchant does, and quick 
returns are necessary to his existence. 
It is all well enough to talk about genius 
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writing in a garret to the inspirationof a 

crust of bread, the smell of cheap cheese 
and a smoky oil-lamp. That species has 
aboutrun out. Inthisage, writers want to 
live in healthful surroundings and wear 
good clothes. They know they can do 
all of this by working along certain 
secure lines,and they feel that they can- 
not afford to risk their time in the un- 
certainty of the playwriting game. 

Putting a play together isn’t all a 
matter of inspiration. It is occasionally, 
of course. But most all of the successful 
writers to-day admit that application 
and hard work have a lot to do with 
the producing of a first-class piece of 
writing, no matter what form it may 

-take—play ornovel. The bestideas often 
come in flashes, and many writers are 
moody about their work. On the other 
hand, much of the best work now be- 
fore the public, and which gives every 
evidence of having been inspired, 
would never have been in existence if 
the author had not chained himself 
down to his desk—figuratively speak- 
ing—and waited for the Muse to come 
along. 

After all, managers are not looking 
for Shakespeares and Schillers these 
days. The public is perfectly satisfied 
with the clever productions of writers 
that future generations will forget all 
about. There are lots of them, too, only 
the playwriting row is so hard to hoe 
that they don’t like to hoe. Some day 
the managers will get together and 
form an association—they are always 
forming associations—for the benefit of 
the playwright. And when the business 
of finding out whether or not a play has 
any merit ceases to be so precarious, 
the managers will not have so much 
trouble finding plays, for there will be 
more of them. 


You Never Can Tell 


NE of the most astonishing things 

about the placing of a new play is 
that those who are supposed to be the 
best judges often, it would seem, don’t 
knowa good play when theyseeit. “‘ Lady 
Frederick,’’ in which Ethel Barry- 
more is appearing, is an example. The 
play is one of the great successes now in 
London; it has been shifted about to 
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five different theaters without any loss 
of patronage. Yet the author, Somerset 
Maugham, was consistently discour- 
aged on various occasions, by high and 
mighty professionals to whom he had 
humbly submitted it, before it was finally 
discovered that the play was worth while. 

George C. Tyler read “ Lady Freder- 
ick’’ in the fall of 1906 and gave Maug- 
ham $1,000 for a year’s option on the 
American rights. Elsie Jeffreys saw it 
first and absolutely refused to appear 
in it. Next, Mr. Tyler recommended it 
to Mrs. Patrick Campbell. After peru- 
sing it, Mrs. Campbell rose to the top of 
her dignity and scathingly asked if he 
had intended to insult her. Finally the 
manuscript fell into the hands of the 
late Clara Bloodgood, who immediately 
— enthusiastic over it, and urged 

iebler & Co. to produce it with herself 
inthetitleréle. ‘‘ Lady Frederick”’ finally 
landed, but only after hard, unpleasant 
sledding that was cold and discouraging 
fora while. 


Inspiration vs. Work 


MAx Y playwrights who have “ar- 
rived” declare that there is not 
much in the “inspiration”’ idea. But if 
that theory is exploded, it makes it pos- 
sible for really good plays to be written 
by everyday, brainy, and hardworking 
writers who think their ideas out over a 
typewriter and know nothing about the 
hair-tearing experiences of grabbing 
them out of the air. 

During a discussion of this subject, 
James Forbes, author of “The Chorus 
Lady,” said: 

“Inspiration be hanged! If play- 
wrights were to wait for inspiration, all 
the theaters in New York might as well 
put up their shutters, for not a play 
would be written.” 

The plot for “ The Chorus Lady,”’ the 
play that made Forbes known asa play- 
wright, was not the result of inspiration ; 
it was the result of a series of observa- 
tions and facts that the writer welded 
together. This combination took place 
in his mind one day when Forbes was 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, bored 
by a mediocre performance. In the 
restless effort to sit it out, his eyes wan- 
dered along the Golden Horseshoe and 
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he finally became interested in the in- 
tentness of a certain bejeweled woman, 
whose lorgnette was constantly fixed 
in the direction of the tenor. Forbes, 
it seems, had heard that this woman 
was not averse to a flirtation with the 
singer, but that the actor was indiffer- 
ent to the advances of the society wom- 
an, because he preferred to bestow 
his affection on an obscure member of 
the chorus. This girl, in turn, spurned 
the advances of the handsome songster 
with languorous eyes. 

When these ideas all came together, 
they formed themselves into a plot, 
and at once it struck Mr. Forbes that 
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the situation was strong enough for 
dramatic use. A few days later he had 
completed the one-act playlet, “The 
Chorus Lady,” the powerful little vehi- 
cle that brought so much praise to the 
author and served Rose Stahl for two 
seasons in vaudeville. Later it repeated 
in the form of a four act play, its earlier 
success. 

It is quite possible to write good 
plays without being inspired. And when 
the matter of judging and disposing of 
them becomes a little more systematic 
and satisfactory, more writers will turn 
their efforts in that direction, and there 
will not be such a dearth of them. 


First Appearances—Il 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER 





No episode in a player’s life is of more concern than a first stage appearance. 
In this series of articles the writer continues to give authoritative accounts 
of the debuts of our most famous actors and actresses. Here he considers Julia 
Marlowe, May Robson, Ada Rehan, Viola Allen and Margaret Anglin. 











ULIA MARLOWE’S first ap- 
J pearance on the stage took 

place when she was twelve 
years of age. It requires some- 
thing of a mental struggle to imagine 
this queen of the theater as ever having 
been a chorus-girl, but that was the 
case at the time of Miss Marlowe’s first 
glance over the footlights. She was only 
a very little chorus-girl, however, for 
twelve years isn’t time enough for a 
normal being to grow up into anything 
very big, and besides, little Sarah Fran- 
ces Frost—that was her name when she 
was born— was not what is known as a 
child-wonder; she was just a healthy, 
active youngster with unusual ability 
which nature meant should assert itself 
at the proper time. 

The chorus in which she appeared 
was that of Colonel Miles’ Juvenile 
Pinafore Company, one of those semi- 
family affairs where the members are 














looked out for by an Argus-eyed, con- 
scientious matron. Fortunately for Miss 
Marlowe, that post in this case was held 
by Colonel Miles’ sister, Ada Dow, who 
was an actress of abilityand well known 
in those days. Miss Dow soon recog- 
nized that Sarah Frost—whose stage 
name at that time was Fanny Brough— 
was possessed of great latent ability, 
and it was not long before the little girl 
was taken out of the chorus and allowed 
to play such parts as Hebe and Little 
Buttercup. 

Three years later, Fanny Brough 
joined a “Rip Van Winkle’’ company 
and played such parts as the boy, Hen- 
drix,and Rip’s sister. Robert McWade 
was the head of the company, which 
toured New York state, finally strand- 
ing at Lyons. 

At the age of sixteen, Miss Marlowe 
made her first appearance in a Shake- 
spearean character. It wasthat ofRameo’s 
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page, Balthazar—an oddly interesting 
incident when we remember Miss Mar- 
lowe’s famous Juliet of the present day. 

Just what the future would have 
been, if she had been left to her own 
resources, is a question that could be 
argued indefinitely without necessarily 
coming to a satisfactory solution. How- 
ever that may be, there was a good 
fairy watching over Fanny Brough, in 
the person of Ada Dow, who was firmly 
convinced of the young lady’s histrionic 
ability, that she practically adopted her 
in her determination to guide her to 
fame. 

With this purpose in view, Miss Dow 
took Fanny Brough to her home where, 
for three straight years, she superin- 
tended her education. They were years 
of the hardest kind of work, both physi- 
cal and mental, and included the most 
careful and searching study of plays, 
elocution, voice culture, gymnastics, 
and in fact every branch of study that 
contributes to the player’s art. 

At the end of that time the actress 
was prepared to appear as a star, and 
the place selected for the momentous 
event was New London, Conn. 
~ “T remember it very well,” said Miss 
Marlowe, “and the date was April 25, 
1887. I have a program of that evening, 
and my name, ‘Julia Marlowe,’ appears 
on it for the first time. Before that I had 
always acted under the name of Fanny 
Brough. 

“What did I play on that occasion? 
Parthenia, in ‘Ingomar.’ And the pa- 
pers the nextmorning hadsome very nice 
things to say about me. I remember 
how pleased I was, because some of 
them spoke of me as a genius.” 

That was the end of Julia Marlowe’s 
first appearance, and for the sake of 
her tremendous following of admirers, 
it is hoped that it will be a long time 
before her last appearance is made. 


Miss May Robson 


AY ROBSON never was known to 

do anything like anybody else,and 

that is the reason that her first appear- 
ance on the stage was out of the ordi- 
nary. It happened in New York when 
Miss Robson, whose name is Mary 
Robinson found herself with a child to 
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support and nothing in the bank. And 
that wasn’t the worst of it. It happened 
that the china-painting industry, in 
which she had indulged after the death 
of her husband, had begun to wane, so 
that it was not possible longer to earn a 
living by means of her brush. 

Something else had to be done, but 
what, she had not the faintest idea. 

“The idea of acting had never oc- 
curred to me,” she says, “for no one in 
our family had ever had anything to do 
with the stage, and I don’t believe I 
had ever recited so much as a ‘ piece’ in 
school. 

“But one day, when I was walking 
along the street, wondering if there 
wasn’t something in big New York that 
I could do to earn some money, I hap- 
pened to look up and see the name, 
‘Simmons and Brown, Theatrical Agen- 
cy,’ and suddenly the impulse to go in 
there came over me. 

‘Sol wentuptothedoorandlookedin, 
and there I found a man trying to make 
himself understood to a lot of girls, in 
French. But none of them spoke any- 
thing but English, and as I happened to 
understand the language, I offered to 
help him out by interpreting for him. 
He seemed very glad to have me, and 
when he finished with the other girls he 
asked me if I wanted an engagement, 
and I said that that was what I was 
there for. 

“This man was Mr. Hanlon of the 
‘Hanlon Brothers.’ We talked a little 
while, and before we had finished the 
conversation, he had engaged me for the 
part of the French widow in ‘Le Voy- 
age en Suisse.’ I was laughing in my 
sleeve all the time, of course, for, for all 
I knew, I couldn’t act any more than a 
jointed doll. But he didn’t quizzme very 
hard and I didn’t stop to tell him what 
I didn’t knowaboutacting. Just thought 
I’d trust to luck, you know, and that 
maybe I could get through on mynerve. 
However, he did tell me to come around 
the next day to see his brother, and 
then we would consider the bargain 
closed. 

““So the next day I appeared bright 
and early, and the first question his 
brother asked me was: ‘ How manyyears 
have you been on the stage’ 

“* Never was on in my life,’ said I, 
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“Well, you should have seen that 
man—the one that first engaged me. 
Say, he lit out of there so fast I never 
even saw in what direction he went, 
and that was the last of my engagement 
with the Hanlon Brothers. 

“Funny? I should say it was—now. 
But it wasn’t then. I considered it 
rather hard luck. But I had got started 
stageward ; I had made my first appear- 
ance among the managers, and that 
interested me to keep on. 

“Of course I told my experience to 
some of the girls who were waiting their 
turn to see the managers, and they all 
said, ‘Don’t let on that you’ve never 
had any experience. You'll never get 
an engagement if you do that. Just 
make believe you’ve been on for a 
couple of years, and you'll get along 
all right.’ 

“Theatrical people are always so 
encouraging and ready to help one an- 
other you know. Well, that advice 
buoyed me up a good deal and I deter- 
mined to try it. The result was that be- 
fore long I got an engagement to play 
Diamond in ‘The Hoop of Gold,’ at the 
Madison Square Theater. 

“Just how I was going to get through 
the part I hadn’t the faintest idea, but 
somebody told me to watch and see 
what the others did and then to follow 
suit. Well, my turn came at rehearsal, 
of course, and when the stage-manager, 
old Mr. Morse, said to me, ‘Take the 
stage,’ I was just about riveted to the 
spot. I hadn’t the faintest idea what to 
do. ‘Take the stage’ didn’t mean any- 
thing to me; he might as well have 
asked me to take the earth. But I was 
determined not to fail altogether, so I 
grabbed hold of a chair and began to 
recite my lines. My voice sounded 
awfully funny, I remember—didn’t 
sound like my own, some way. Of 
course I was awfully frightened, and 
then I had the feeling that the others 
were secretly laughing at me. 

“When I had finished with the few 
lines that I had to say, the manager 
looked at me hard and said: ‘ Just about 
how long have you been on the stage?’ 

“He was standing just a little way 
from me and looking right straight at 
me. Well, that was a poser, for it didn’t 
seem as if I could tell a deliberate lie, 


and yet, I didn’t know what to do. So I 
just stammered: 

“*T think—let-me-see! Ahem, let me 
see.’ And then I stopped and looked 
away. But there was something about 
him that made me look right into his 
eyes again, and as I did so he said: 

“Just about fifteen minutes. Isn’t 
that it?’ 

“Ves,” said I, “that’s.it!’ 

“It seemed a dreadful confession to 
make, for I thought it would queer me 
at least for that engagement, but it 
didn’t. For after the rehearsal Mr. 
Morse helped me so that the next day I 
was at least passable. 

‘There was another character in the 
play, though, that appealed to me more 





than Diamond. It was Tilly the Slavey. 


I had an idea that I could do something 
with that part, for queer characters had 
always interested me. So I asked if I 
could try it, and Mr. Morse said I could 
do so. I was delighted, and took a good 
deal of interest in working it up, with 
the result that on the opening night, 
Tilly the Slavey, made a hit.” 

And that was the first appearance of 
May Robson, now the most noted char- 
acter-actress on the American stage. 


Miss Ada Rehan 


D igreng wi is a lucky number for 
Ada Rehan. At least there is rea- 
son to think so, for she started out on 
her career as a player at that age, and 
fortune has been with her ever since. 

Her entrance in the theatrical pro- 
fession was natural, as the youngest 
member of the family is often influ- 
enced by those older than herself, and 
Ada Rehan’s two elder sisters were ac- 
tresses. One of them was Mrs. R. Fulton 
Russell, known on the stage as Hattie 
Russell, and the other was Mrs. Oliver 
Doud Byron. 

Most of Miss Rehan’s youth was spent 
in Brooklyn, New York, and her first 
appearances in public, took place near 
her home-city. The very first instance 
occurred in Newark, New Jersey, when 
she took the part of Clara in Oliver 
Doud Byron’s play “ Across the Conti- 
nent,’’ just to help out her brother-in- 
law for one night, when the lady who 
regularly appeared was ill. 
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One night wasn’t leng to play, but it 
was enough to give little Miss Ada a 
chance to see what the stage was like, 

_and to engender a desire to try it again. 

After that she teased, child-fashion, to 
be allowed to go on again, and so Mr. 
Byron gave her another opportunity 
that same season. Only this time she 
was allowed to play a small part in 
“Thoroughbred,’’ at Wood’s Museum, 
New York. 

These, of course, were only amateur 
appearances, though even at this very 
early age, Miss Rehan showed evidences 
of the great ability that has since made 
her famous as one of the most delight- 
fully refined players the American 
stage has ever known. 

Her first professional appearance 
was made in Philadelphia at the Arch 
Street theater, then under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Drew. This took place in 
1873. Miss Rehan remained with this 
company for three seasons, and it was 
during that time that the typographical 
error in the program occurred that gave 
the actress her stage-name. 

It seems the printer, as printers oc- 
casionally do, skipped a letter. Of 
course this is nothing against the print- 
er. For a printer who didn’t make a 
typographical error now andthen would 
be too good to be true. Something worse 
would be foundtobethematter withhim, 
for there is no such thing as a perfect 
man. So this printer, just to prove that 
he was a bona fide artist at type-throw- 
ing, spelled out the name ‘‘ Miss Ada 
Rehan,” whereas the copy really read, 
““Miss Ada Crehan.”’ The same thing 
happened, by the way, in the case of 
May Robson, whose original name be- 
fore the typesetter got to juggling with 
it, was Robinson. 

However, after the accident, Miss 
Rehan, who had taken something of a 
fancy to the new name, decided to keep 
it for her stage-cognomen. 


Miss Viola Allen 


IOLA ALLEN’S first appear- 

ance on the stage was rather un- 
usual, in fact decidedly so, for she 
jumped from an inexperienced ama- 
teur to that of a leading player in just 
one night. 


It happened at the time her father, 
C. Leslie Allen, was supporting Annie 
Russell in “ Esmeralda”’ at the Madison 
Square theater, New York. 

The occasion that gave Miss Allen 
her first opportunity to act was the ill- 
ness of Miss Russell, which made it nec- 
essary for some one very suddenly to 
take her part. It was considered a diffi- 
cult thing to do, for the particular rea- 
son that Miss Russell had created a 
great sensation in the réle, so that to 
follow in the wake of such popularity 
was something that even an experi- 
enced actress might have attempted 
with trepidation. However, Miss Allen 
was given the chance and she took it 
without hesitation, though at that time 
she had hardly seen more than a dozen 
plays acted, and had never appeared be- 
fore the footlights. Of course the fact 
that her father and mother were mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession and 
that she had the benefit of living in the 
atmosphere of players, undoubtedly 
had something to do with preparing 
her; though even at that, it is rather an 
astonishing fact that her rendering of 
the part on the eventful night was very 
much of a success. 


Miss Margaret Anglin 


ARGARET ANGLIN made _ her 
first appearance not as a profes- 
sional, but asan amateur. When she was 
only seventeen yearsold this determined 
girl made up her mind that she was go- 
ing to be an actress, and following this 
idea went to New York where she be- 
began studying in Nelson Wheatcroft’s 
school. 

Of course the amateur performances 
of the pupils were given every so often, 
and Miss Anglin appeared in two of 
them, both of which took place in the 
afternoon. 

This kind of instruction was all right 
and had its advantages, but Miss Ang- 
lin was anxious to do professional work, 
and the next year took a small part in 
“Shenandoah”’ under the management 
of Charles Frohman. 

Her first professional appearance was 
in the season of 1894. Since then her 
rise to stardom has been swift and bril- 
liant. 





























A Fallen Star 


By MAYNARD WAITE 





A short story of an opera-singer who entered the greater game of real life and 
lost after playing it up and down the world for many years. That Fate should 
have dealt him a double blow in the end was perhaps to have been expected. 
Whether he was to be pitied, or otherwise, the reader must decide for himself. 











S HE rang the door-bell at the 
A servants’-entrance to the great 

house, a close observery might 
have noticed two things: first, 
that he was or had been a man unac- 
customed to presenting himself at a pri- 
vate dwelling by way of the servants’- 
entrance; and,second, that he regretted 
it directly, showing by the nervous 
movement of his eyes and headastrong 
desire to get away before anyone came 
in response to his summons. 

Even had he wished to do so, it was 
too late, for almost before his hand had 
left the button the owner of the house 
himself stood on the other side of the 
iron door. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
George Conover, “have you been wait- 
ing long?” 

“Not long, thank you,” said the 
man, a slight embarrassment in his 
voice. “Is the mistress of the house in, 
please?’’ 

“Mrs. Conover is out of town,’’ replied 
the owner affably. “Iam Mr. Conover.” 

“T beg your pardon,’”’ put in the man, 
quickly backing away, “I did not mean 
to trouble you, sir. I thought perhaps 
Mrs. Conover might be in need of—”’ 
he hesitated and a reddish glow shot 
over his face, “an under butler or 
something of that sort, as I understand 
you have just returned from abroad 
to open your house for the Winter.” 











’ 


“It wasn’t any trouble,” replied Mr. 
Conover cheerily. “ My butler is out at 
present; in fact, everybody’s out but 
myself, and I was just taking a look 
about the lower part of the place to see 
if everything was in order.” 

He measured the man up and down 
as he spoke. 

“We do need a servant—two or three 
of them, in fact. Wont you come in?”’ 

And the master led the way into the 
servants’ hall and seated himself in one 
of the big chairs that offered delightful 
repose even to a man of leisure. 

“And so you’re looking for a posi- 
tion, as butler? You have references, 
I suppose ?”’ 

And when the man-said, “ Iam hop- 
ing to secure a berth of that kind, but I 
have no references,’’ Mr. Conover did 
not display the surprise that the man 
apparently looked for, but instead gazed 
even more intently at the applicant. 

“Sit down,” he said; “you look 
tired, and by Jove—pardon me—but 
you look as if you hadn’t had a bite to 
eat in a week.” 

The man took the proffered chair. 

“Look here,’’ said Mr. Conover, 
getting up, “my wife is always after me 
for sort of overlooking people who are 
in need. I’m going to help you. I’m 
blamed if I’m not! What’ll you have? 
How about some cold chicken? Don’t 
know if I can find it, but Pll try.” 
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“No, thank you,’ said the man. 

“No? Well, what do you like? I guess 
you can name most anything and I’ve 
got it somewhere.” 

“T do not care for anything, thank 
you. I do not think you quite under- 
stood me. I am looking for a position.”’ 

“TI understood you all right, but 
you've got no references for me to read, 
so you say, and a man can’t give a good 
argument on an empty stomach. But,”’ 
continued Mr. Conover, again seating 
himself, “if you wont eat, go ahead 
and talk. You’ll pardon my curiosity, 
though, Mr.—”’ 

“Jordan, sir; John Jordan.” 

“Well, I infer, Mr. Jordan, that 
you've not always been a servant. Am 
I correct ?”’ 

“You are quite correct, sir. I was 
once—but it does not matter now, that 
Was years ago,’’ and the man dropped 
his eyes as if he were ashamed of either 
the past or the present; Mr. Conover 
could not quite decide which. “I am, to 
tell the truth, sir,’’ he went on, “in 
rather desperate straits. Ineeda position 
badly and I will do anything you may 
name to earn an honorable livelihood.”’ 

“T need an under-butler,”’ put in Mr. 
Conover, “but I don’t see how I can 
offer the place to a man I know nothing 
about.”’ 

“T know, I know, sir,’’ the man said 
desperately-“ I have no reterences, and 
if I told you what Iam you would not 
engage me anyway. There is nothing to 
do but go back to the old life. Oh 
God! it’s horrible,’’ and the man trem- 
bled as if the very thought of it were 
nauseating. 

He rose to his feet and half-staggered 
to the door, bowed to the master, and 
was about to pass out. 

“Hold on there!’’ shouted Mr. Con- 
over. “ Wait a moment! You'll never 
get a job that way. I didn’t say I 
-wouldn’t take you. Sit down.” 

The man hesitated and again took 
his seat. Mr. Conover pulled a big cigar 
from his pocket, lit it, and took half-a- 
dozen odorous puffs, the while keeping 
his eyes on his visitor. 

John Jordan, as he called himself, 
was a man above the average height, 
with soft brown eyes, curly dark hair 
streaked with gray, and with a figure, 
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although now somewhat worn by years 
of dissipation, not in any way ungainly. 
His face was lined and drawn and at 
times bore an apoplectic flush, at which 
times the haggard expression which it 
invariably bore was materially dimin- 
ished. But the face was not old. He had, 
in fact, the appearance of a man of 
whom in other days his friends might 
have felt proud. He was perhaps thirty- 
five. 

Seeming now quite satisfied with his 
inspection of the visitor, Mr. Conover 
began abruptly: 

“They say I’m a rough man, Mr. 
Jordan. Perhaps I am, but I wouldn’t 
see anyone want. Now you’re hungry 
and you’re too darn proud to admit it, 
but that’s your business. I personally 
don’t go in much for sentiment, but my 
wife does, and I’ve a fancy she’d like 
your sort. But I’m rich and I earned my 
money to please a woman’s whims and 
I’m going to spend it to satisfy her am- 
bitions. Now, as a plain man, I’m going 
to ask you one or two plain questions. 
What were you before you were what 
you are? What are you now? And 
what other name have you besides John 
Jordan?”’ 

The man looked up in surprise, an 
almost imperceptible flush of anger 
mounting to his pale cheeks at the 
abrupt boldness of the question. He in 
turn took the measure of the master. 

George Conover was, first of all, a 
self-made man, a millionaire who had 
gained his wealth through a somewhat 
vulgar pursuit which he wished forgot- 
ten, a wish in which his wife heartily 
shared. Six years before he had married 
the beautiful daughter of Colonel Gier- 
ing, a man of high social rank, but who 
was much in need of the financial sup- 
port which a man of Mr. Conover’s 
wealth and influence could bring him. 
He had none of the qualities which his 
wife possessed, being lacking in refine- 
ment to a very material degree and ab- 
solutely disregarding that high stand- 
ard of thought and manners which go 
to make up the gentleman. 

But whatever the stranger thought 
of the master’s disregard of social dis- 
tinction between master and servant, 
he could not but admire his whole- 
heartedness and his keen knowledge of 
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human nature which he had so recently 
displayed as to the probable identity 
of John Jordan’s profession. 

“T am going to answer your second 
question first,’’ the man said. ‘“ What I 
am now—or rather what I was a month 
ago—I was an employee of a dance-hall, 
a singer of ballads, if that sounds better, 
where women drink and swear and 
where men sink lower than beasts. I 
cannot tell you my name, Mr. Conover. 
I left that in Europe six years ago when 
I decided that I had disgraced it.’ 

“By drink and dissipation,’’ added 
the master. 

“Yes, perhaps so,’’ went on the man, 
“but that name was worth more than 
all the money you possess before I lost 
the two dearest things that a man can 
own—a woman’s love and his own self- 
respect—pardon my emotion,’’ he add- 
ed, as he looked up at the man before 
him. 

A keen sense of the incongruity of 
the thing struck him and the blood ran 
hot to his cheeks at the thought of it. 

“TI said my wife was out of town,” 
Mr. Conover remarked, looking at his 
watch. “I expect her on the three 
o'clock train. It’s now a little past two. 
We’ll have time for a talk before she 
arrives. My butler has gone to meet 
her.”’ 

And going back to the subject as if 
he had a witness on the stand, he con- 
tinued: 

“Go on with your story; what were 
you five years ago, or rather I should 
say six years?” And then adding quick- 
ly, as he saw the look of surprise on the 
man’s face: “‘ Now you needn't tell me, 
unless you wish to, but it’s really im- 
perative that I should know if I’m to 
employ you, and I want to employ you, 
not as my butler, for that isn’t your line 
but as my secretary, perhaps.”’ 

For several moments they gazed at 
each other intently, the man who had 
everything and the man who had noth- 
ing but a secret to tell. A spark of kind- 
ness shone through the rough exterior 
of George Conover and the man saw it, 
and looking down at his own thread- 
bare attire he began: 

“You apparently have no idea of the 
people of the stage—”’ 

“The men play the devil with wom- 


en’s hearts, if that’s what you mean,” 
Mr. Conover broke in, “as I learned be- 
fore marrying my wife.” 

“No, that’s not what I mean,’’ went 
on the man. “The people of the stage 
are proud, but pride, as I have learned, 
can be killed by one thing and that is 
hunger. Six years ago, Mr. Conover, I 
was not only an accomplished musi- 
cian but an operatic singer of whom 
there were few better.”’ 

“T thought so,’’ murmured his con- 
fessor. “ Well, what else?’’ asked Mr. 
Conover, seeing the man pause. 

“That’s about all, Mr. Conover. The 
reason why I am what I am would not 
interest you, I feel sure.”’ 

“T don’t feel so sure, Mr. Jordan. I 
think it would interest me immensely. 
You drank yourself to failure, perhaps, 
but that isn’t all. I couldn’t take you 
on that recommendation. Now if there 
was some other reason—well, you need 
a position and I want to be amused.” 

“It is not amusing, I assure you, and 
besides, you would not want me to tell 
you a secret that concerned a woman.”’ 

Mr. Conover smiled blandly. “ You 
don’t know women, my man. They 
don’t have any secrets that other peo- 
ple don’t know and besides, the woman 
who fooled you is probably out of the 


running by this time.”’ 
“Perhaps so,”’ said the man thought- 
fully. 


“Go, on, then,’ persisted Mr. Con- 
over, leaning back in the chair. “ Tell us 
the story—and if the argument is in 
your favor I'll give you a position. 
You can’t starve, you know, and I can 
offer you a better life than that. All I’m 
asking you is a reason for your being 
here.”’ 

‘Mr. Conover,” the man broke out, 
“T am, as you say, hungry, and you 
have been kind. I appreciate that kind- 
ness and I hope that what I am going 
to say will always remain a secret be- 
tween you and me.”’ 

“You have my word and I never 
break it,’’ put in the master quickly. 

“Well, then,’’ went on the man, “as 
I told you, I left my name in Paris six 
years ago, buried with all else that re- 
mained but memory. Something less 
than two years before that time I was 
singing in New York, and as my voice 
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was of unusually fine quality and my re- 
ception at every performance in which 
I appeared a most flattering one, I was 
naturally the recipient of many pretty 
little notes of congratulation from 
feminine admirers, and not infrequent- 
ly they contained an unmistakable tone 
of admiration and sometimes a desire 
to make my acquaintance. 

“ Perhaps you do not know that most 
of us pay little attention to these pro- 
miscuous writers and that most of these 
effusions are promptly consigned to 
the waste-paper basket. There is, how- 
ever, sometimes an exception to the 
rule, perhaps because of some peculiar- 
ity connected with the note that 
arouses curiosity. 

“T received one of these one day and 
its peculiarity was that it bore the name 
of a woman whom I had first seen in 
New York, one whose name I knew 
but whose acquaintance I had been un- 
able to make, and who during my en- 
gagement there was a regular patron of 
many, if not all the operas in which I 
sang. 

“You never were in love—”’ 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’”’ Mr. Con- 
over protested quickly. 

“You never were in love,’’ went on 
the man, “with a woman whom you 
had never met?” 

“Tam a practical man,’”’ Mr. Conover 
rejoined. 

“Well, I am not, you see. Our busi- 
ness is different from yours and our im- 
agination is generally the most practi- 
cal side we have. The stage is a queer 
place, Mr. Conover, full of fancies and 
sentiments. 

“When the season was at an end— 
it was my last appearance in New York 
that year—I felt sure, from the encour- 
agement I had been given, that on this 
occasion the lady would give me the op- 
portunity for which I had been hoping 
so long—you seem surprised at my ap- 
parent looseness, I suppose. It is not 
social looseness, Mr. Conover. It is sim- 
ply a desire to meet someone, the notes 
of whose soul sing in accord with your 
own without those meaningless words 
of introduction, the lack of which often 
. forbids the ties of friendship that other- 
wise might have existed. To my 
great surprise and disappointment 


new faces occupied the box that day 
and the following day I learned that 
she had only that morning sailed on a 
French steamer for Europe with her 
father. I, too, went abroad the follow- 
ing week, and that same season in Paris 
made my first appearance in important 
roles. The engagement did not come to 
me, however; I sought it, as failing to 
find a trace of her in either London or 
the French capital, I determined that 
this was the surest and quickest way of 
discovering her. 

““A week passed by; two weeks, but 
night after night I searched that sea of 
faces in vain, and the none afternoon 
the bill was ‘Il Trovatore’ and I was 
cast for Manrico—on making my sec- 
ond entrance with a sinking heart, I 
saw her in the box almost above my 
head—you do not sing, Mr. Conover, 
and so you cannot appreciate that feel- 
ing that has outlet only in the voice of 
one who loves. I sang that song to her 
and the very chords of my soul thrilled 
with passion, for—Oh, God! how I 
loved her! 

“T can hear the applause now as it 
broke from that great audience and I 
saw her cower back in the box silent and 
still and no one knew but she and I that 
great tears stoodin hereyes and that her 
emotion was too sacred for public dem- 
onstration. That night I received a let- 
ter; it was from her, and the next day 
we spoke to each other for the first time 
in the Champs Elysées.”’ 

“Ah,” sighed Mr. Conover, much re- 
lieved and changing his position. “So 
you met her then!”’ 

“Yes, not only that day, but many 
times afterward. If the woman was 
charming, the father was quite the re- 
verse. We were coming out of a restaur- 
ant one day in the Rue de Richelieu 
with our thoughts dwelling upon a 
future filled with beauty and sunshine, 
when, who should we meet but this 
same stern parent. His face became al- 
most livid when he saw us, for, as I 
afterwards learned, he already had 
some knowledge of his daughter’s incli- 
nations and had set his heart upon a 
marriage between his little girl and 
some vulgar American millionaire. De- 
spite the strictness. of the parental 
watch, we met again soon afterward 
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and she promised to become my wife, 
insisting at the same time that we see 
no more of each other for a year, but 
she would write me from time to time 
and meet me in New York the following 
Spring. 

“A week passed, and a month and 
six months, but no word came. How 
long those days were! The awful feeling 
of uncertainty mixed with a faith in her 
that at times was almost childlike; but 
I threw myself into my work, and as my 
season was a long one I saved enough 
to buy a pretty little villa just outside 
Paris with an acre of ground and man- 
aged, besides, to put away a comforta- 
ble bank-account. When the year had 
come to a close which ended my pro- 
mise of silence, I hurried to New York, 
and sent a message post-haste to her 
house. The messenger returned only to 
inform me that the blinds were drawn 
and the place closed. 

“For days I wandered about listlessly, 
but at the same time seeking every 
means that might give mea clew to her 
whereabouts. I did not have long to 
wait, for, picking up a paper one morn- 
ing, my eyes fell upon a little para- 
graph announcing the arrival of her and 
her father with a party of friends in 
Rome. I flew back to Paris and thence 
to Italy, announcing the date of my ar- 
rival to her by cable. 

“When J arrived at the hotel in Rome 
they had gone, but I found a letter 
awaiting me. I tore it open with trem- 
bling hands, for it was in her own writ- 
ing. Those fatal words stand out before 
my eyes in the daytime and haunt my 
dreams at night! 

“ “Tf you love me as you swore you 
did, do not follow me further. I have 
acceded to my father’s wish and am 
leaving the world behind to become the 
wife of his old friend. Some day, per- 
haps, I shall explain.’ 

“That was in Rome seven years ago; 
I have never seen her since. I went back 


. to Paris and in two months I had torn 


down and demolished forever the struc- 
ture that had taken me years to build 
and which some people call success and 
others only a good name. Money is a 
queer thing sometimes, Mr. Conover. 
It’s more than music. It’s more than 
art. It’s more than—love.” 


“Yes,”’ replied Mr. Conover, rising 
languidly and pushing back his chair, 
“and you should have had some of it, 
only you see you let sentiment spoil the 
game; but I'll start you off again. You 
may begin your duties to-morrow.”’ 

For a moment the man gazed at him 
intently, then bowed, thanked his bene- 
factor, and turned away. 

“Oh, by the way,’’ said Mr. Conover, 
as he followed him out into the entry, 
“my wife is a great lover of music. I 
have a surprise in store for her on her 
return—a grand piano. Do you mind 
stepping up to the music-room and tel- 
ling me how you like it?”’ 

The man’s eyes glistened with de- 
light as he followed the master up to 
the second floor. To touch again those 
magic keys and to hear them vi- 
brate and sing at his bidding! To 
feel again their glow of sentiment 
and love and to realize that mes- 
sage of intoxication which they held for 
him. A burst of happiness filled his 
heart and he forgot all his misery and 
hunger with the very thoughts of it. 

The apartment was a spacious one, 
built with that great care for acoustics 
that links the artist with the architect. 
The side wall which enclosed the room 
from the hall and against which was 
placed the most beautiful instrument 
that money could buy, was built of plate 
glass except for a base about two feet 
deep of highly polished white oak upon 
which it rested and over which the 
wide hall was visible, with its priceless 
silk panelings and pots of blooming 
flowers. 

“What do you think of it?’ asked 
Mr. Conover, as the man opened the 
great piano and ran his fingers swiftly 
over the keys. 

He did not answer for a moment, but 
half closing his eyes, as if trying to call 
back the past days of his triumphs in 
Paris, played softly the while a little 
prelude from one of Gounod’s operas, 
humming softly as he did so the senti- 
mental air. 

“It’s divine,” he said, stopping his 
singing suddenly. “It’s divine.” 

“That cost five thousand, Mr. Jor- 
dan,’’ remarked Mr. Conover, with a 


self-satisfied air as he stood with his 
hands deep in his pockeis and his back 
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towards the plate-glass wall. The man 
kept on playing, interlacing one beau- 
tiful melody with another. 

“Money is a great power, as you say, 
Mr. Jordan. It’s greater than music, it’s 
greater than art, it’s greater than love.” 

The man did not heed; he was away 
in a land of his own, in the city of imag- 
ination from which he had strayed for a 
time, but to the gate of which he had 
never lost the key. Glorious and sweet 
and soft as the murmur of a forest brook 
was the music that he hummed as he 
played, and sweeter yet by far were the 
memories that it brought crowding 
back into his weary heart. 

“It’s a great piano, eh, Jordan?” 
Mr. Conover commented. “But I like 
lively music, ragtime. Margaret likes 
your kind though. Wish she was here, 
by Jove if I don’t.” 

The man stopped humming and 
turned quickly, his brows contracted. 

‘Margaret ?’’ herepeated. ‘‘Margaret! 
Who spoke to you of ‘Margaret ?’”’ and 
his voice was hoarse and empty. 

Mr. Conover smiled. 

“Why, she’s on everybody’s lips; 
she’s my wife. Was yours ‘Margaret,’ 
too—the girl who chucked you over?”’ 

It was a strange fantasy of the brain, 
wild and weird in its magnificence. The 
one word “ Margaret’’ had seemed to 
strike deep, bringing back some old 
memory that made his music almost 
fiendish in its strength and volume. 
Turning on Conover he shouted fiercely: 

“What do you know of music? 
George Conover, what do you know of 
art? What can you know of love? You 
bought my secret with your money be- 
cause I was hungry, but you can’t buy 
a soul with all your millions added to 
the millions of your friends. You have 
not a sentiment in your empty heart, 
you have not a feeling that is worthy of 
even an outcast. I know your kind, 
George Conover, the kind that tempts 
loving hearts like that one I knew intoa 
life of emptiness and aggrandizement.” 

There was a wild look upon his face 
and he spoke in a voice all charged with 
excitement to a tone pitched high above 
the glorious music his fingers called 
forth from a shattered soul. Conover 
had not moved, he had not spoken, but 
stood as if riveted to the floor, his eyes 


glaring at the stranger in astonishment. 

“Your wife, you say, loves music; 
she loved music, too, and for a time was 
intoxicated by its glory, but a man 
came along one day like you, then —”’ 

The great flow of the music ceased 
and in a moment began again like a 
low sobbing, while the man’s eyes stared 
straight out over the piano and through 
the plate-glass panel. 

He was playing the prelude to the 
Di Quella Pira song from “ Trovatore.”’ 

“Are you mad?” shouted Conover, 
stepping forward. “Is this the way you 
repay me for my kindness?”’ 

But he shrank as quickly back again, 
for never in his life had he seen such a 
look on a human face. It was mild and 
soft and gentle except for the wild look 
in the eyes which stared out over the 
keys. The mouth unclosed, and soft and 
sweet and melancholy as the whisper of 
winds through some lonely music-cave 
on the seashore came the strains of the 
old song. 

The millionaire stood fascinated and 
appalled before the glory of this great 
voice, now low and soft and mellow, and 
then ringing sweet and clear as notes 
from the throat of a lark, but always 
filled with passion that was almost un- 
human in its intensity, and then in a 
great last effort, as it seemed, up and up 
it went, the head of the man never 
moving and the eyes fixed. 

It was the great last note. The hands 
were still on the keys, the mouth 
closed, the eyes drooped. A quick shud- 
der ran over the emaciated form that 
sat at the keyboard, the body swayed 
and fell, and with a scream in which 
anguish and passion were blended, a 
woman rushed from behind the plate- 
glass panel and dropped on her knees 
beside the fallen star, tears streaming 
down her face. 

“Francois!’’ she cried. “ Frangois, 
forgive me!’’ and she pressed her lips 
over the cold hands she had grasped. 
The man opened his eyes. 

“Margaret,’’ he whispered softly. 

“Yes, Margaret,’ she replied; “ your 
Margaret.”’ 

He looked up to Mr. Conover. 

“ And he—”’ 

John Jordan did not hear her answer, 
for he had gone and left them together. 











Idle Hours of the Players 


By ADELE LONG 





In this short article Miss Long tells how many of our famous players amuse 
themselves during the periods when they are permitted to be themselves rather 
than the characters they assume in the canvas-world behind the footlights. 
Dogs, games, horses and making friends occupy the leisure time of many. 











HE lives of the people of the 
I stage are so full of work, and 
more work, that one is inclined 











to wonder how they ever find 
time for anything else. Yet the very 
ability which their profession teaches, 
of assuming different characters at will, 
enables them quickly to throw off their 
own cares and responsibilities. So that 
the moment opportunity permits, they 
assume their own individuality, and in 
that event, their relaxations and amuse- 
ments arethesame asthose of the private 
citizen on whom the lime-light has never 
shone. 

Would you ever connect anything so 
simple and plain as a common every- 
day barnyard chicken with the great 
Nazimova? Would it ever occur to you 
that she could be interested in any- 
thing so humble, not to say brainless? 

Probably not. And yet this woman of 
wonderful intelligence is a great ad- 
mirer of the little feathered things, and 
nothing pleases her more than to go out 
with a handful of grain and call them 
about her. Whatever is the Russian 
translation for “ cluck, cluck!’’ none but 
a reckless linguist would dare even 
think, but the chickens understand it, 
and the minute madam appears with 
the corn, they flock around her in 
droves of homely contentment. 

“There is something restful about 
chickens,” says Madam Nazimova, 


“and I love to go out among them and 
to feed them. They are always so con- 
tented and happy. All they want is 
enough to eat and drink and a place to 
roost at night. They lead such perfectly 
normal lives that I often envy them. 
They make me forget all about tragedy 
and problem-plays and hard work. 
Sometimes I really wish Iwereachicken.” 

However, if in the vagaries of rein- 
carnation, Madam Nazimova should 
really come back as a chicken, it is to 
be hoped that none of her admirers 
will be the one to chop her head off. 

Another favorite way of spending an 
idle hour is in going to the theater to 
see someone else act, that someone, of 
course, being an artist. When Madam 
Sara Bernhardt was on her last tour 
of America, Madam Nazimova never 
missed a performance while the famous 
Parisienne was in New York. Critics 
have predicted that the great Russian 
actress would someday outstride Bern- 
hardt’s artistic accomplishments, and 
when asked how it seemed to receive so 
great a compliment, Madam Nazimova 
replied: 

“Sometimes, when a man is in love 
with a homely woman, he thinks she is 
really beautiful, and she does not at- 
tempt to change his opinion; it is more 
comforting to allow him to keep on 
thinking so.” 

Most all star-players are fond of ani- 
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mals and there are many of them who 
carry dogs on their tour. 


Pinky-Panky-Poo 


RS. PAT CAMPBELL has a fun- 

ny little Skye terrier that she res- 
cued from an unhappy home while 
driving in her automobile one day, and 
now he travels with her wherever she 
goes, in all the state and elegance pos- 
sible to the fortunate rich. ‘“ Pinky 
Panky Poo”’ is the name of this quite 
celebrated small favorite of the beauti- 
ful actress, and the confident way in 
which he nestles close to her shows that, 
whatever the shortcomings of the hu- 
man being, a small dog can be perfectly 
comfortable and at home in the lap of 
luxury, even if he wasn’t born to the 
purple. 

Valerie Bergere has a lively little fox- 
terrier that travels everywhere with 
her, and how she manages to dress for 
her act is a mystery, for he is always 
flying around her dressing-room when 
she is preparing to go on the stage. 
And between the donning of clothes 
and laying on of grease-paint, Miss 
Bergere is spluttering in French to 
“ Billy”? who has run off with her hair- 
pins, or is over in the corner under a 
chair with one of her slippers, testing 
the quality of the leather with his little 
white teeth. In fact, “Billy” is never 
corrigible for more than a few seconds 
at a time. He takes chastisement as a 
matter of course, and goes on the prin- 
ciple that if he is good for one minute, 
he ought to be allowed to turn the place 
upside down for the next ten in order 
to pay for his self-sacrifice. 


Nat’s Terrier 


pyAt GOODWIN is another player 
who has a fox-terrier named “ Bil- 
ly,” apropos of which Mr. Goodwin one 
day delivered a little sermon on the sub- 
ject of dogs that is worth listening to. 
Here it is: 

“If everybody had as much sense as 
my dog, they would get along better in 
this world, and if they had as much 
kindness in their hearts, it would be a 
good deal pleasanter place to live in. If 
they were as true to their friends as my 
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doy is to me, there would not be one 
half the heartaches that now exist. 
Little old ‘Billy’ has taught me lessons 
that preachers have failed to make me 
comprehend.” 

And everybody who has ever owned 
a dog will agree with him. 

Maxine Elliott spends her idle hours 
in the quiet of her home, for she is an 
advocate of the simple life. The recent 
upheaval seems to have disturbed the 
public in general more than the placid 
Maxine, for this is what she says of her 
life: 

“T really am a very lucky mortal, for 
I have everything that a heart could 
wish. At least I have everything that 
my heart can wish. I have public pres- 
tige, and allofthecomforts of a home be- 
sides. What more could I want? Isn’t 
that enough? 

“As to which I would give up, if I 
had to give up either, I really do not 
know. I think it would break my heart 
to give up my home; and my profes- 
sional success—well, I couldn’t live 
without that!” 

“How about your dog?” the caller 
asked, as a good-natured Boston terrier 
came strolling into the room with an 
air that seemed to indicate that he just 
about owned the place. 

“Oh, Sport?” said Miss Elliott with 
a smile. “ Well, you know how it is with 
your dog; he is a member of the family. 
Oh no, I could never give him up!”’ 

All of which goes to show how happy 
a home can be without a husband. 


Miss Illington Rides 


F YOU were to ask Margaret IIl- 

ington what she does during her 
idle hours, she would tell you some- 
thing like this: 

“T put on my riding-habit just as 
soon as I get out of the theater in the 
afternoon, and then go for a fine gal- 
lop. I love the fresh air and like to get 
out in it just as much as possible. I was 
always fond of out-door sports; they 
seem to rest me more than anything 
else. My husband, Mr. Frohman, wor- 
ries me by telling me that I ought to 
lie down and rest between perform- 
ances, but I should go crazy if I had to 
do that! My out-door sports rest me 
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more than anything that TF could 
do.”’ 

However, in view of Miss Illington’s 
recent break-down, it may be that her 
husband was right. 

Ethel Barrymore is another who 
spends many of her idle hours aboard a 
horse. 

‘Riding seems to rest me,”’ she says, 
“because I am such a nervous mortal 
that I have to be doing something all 
the time. And when I can’t find any- 
thing else to do, why I order a lunch. 
Yes, it’s lunch—lunch—lunch all the 
while with me. But to tell the truth, I 
do not care much for idle hours. I would 
rather work all the time.” 

Just as soon as Miss Barrymore’s 
uncle, John Drew, has an idle hour, he 
hies himself to a book-shop, in order to 
satisfy his curiosity as to whether he 
can add another or so to his already 
fine collection of rare old volumes. Mr. 
Drew’s library is almost priceless, and 
it is only natural that he should be 
proud of it and that he should take 
every available chance to make it even 
more interesting. All over the country, 
old booksellers know this popular actor, 
and they are always on the look-out for 
him whenever he comes to town. 


A Tiddle-de-Wink Expert 


a everyone has a pail 
what is yours, Mrs. Fiske?”’ 

This is the question that was put te 
the brilliant actress whom every one 
associates naturally with intellectual- 
ity and hard work. 

“My hobby?” repeated the actress 
with an interested expression that 
made one fearful of a dissertation on 
anthropology or Greek prose. “ Yes, I 
have one, of course. My hobby is Tid- 
dle-de-winks.”’ 

i ivery one smiled in relief. 

“T like to see the little things jump- 
ing into their receptacles, and I am so 
proud when I get them all in the dish. 
lt seems like quite an accomplishment, 
and to me there is something fasci- 
natingaboutit. Ifeelsotriumphant when 
I get through and the sensation is quite 
bracing. I honestly believe that this 
helps me with my acting, though it is a 
crazy notion, I suppose.” 


# 
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Hodge Makes Friends 


HERE is almost no end to the di- 
versity of ways in which the play- 
ers spend their idle hours, but for sheer 
originality, the prize must fall to William 
Hodge, who, his friends declare, spends 
all of his time “ getting acquainted.” 
Mr. Hodge says that there is no feel- 
ing in the world quite so undesirable as 
a lonesome feeling, and that the minute 
he feels one of them coming on, he 
rushes to his trunk—an especial trunk, 
by the way, which goes loaded for the 
purpose—and fishes out a letter of in- 
troduction to somebody. Then he calls 
a cab, gives the number, gets in and 
goes and presents it. Now Mr. Hodge 
has friends all over and is one of the 
best known men in the world. 


Miss Burke Shops 


RETTY little Billie Burke has a 
hobby for shopping, and that is 
the way she spends most of the time 
when she gets through with the theater. 
Miss Burke is a regular little spend- 
thrift, that is when she sees anything 
that she thinks she really ought to have 
such as an odd bit of jewelry, or some- 
thing else that will add to her unique 
personality. In fact, jewelry of unusual 
design is a fad with her, and she never 
misses a chance to pick up a new piece 
of it whenever she goes into a city she 
has not visited in some time. 

“Tt is lots of fun, hunting around in 
the shops,”’ she says, “and you can 
never tell just when or where you are go- 
ing to find something that just strikes 
your fancy, and that you may never 
see again if you don’t buyitonthespot.” 

Everywhere Miss Billie goes, her lit- 
tle Skye terrier goes, too, for she is de- 
voted to her tiny friend and declares he 
is the cleverest dog in the world. 

Cecilia Loftus is a regular matinee 
girl. Would you believe it? Whenever 
she gets a chance, she goes to the 
theater to see somebody else act—pos- 
sibly to their sorrow, sometimes, did 
you say? Maybe, but Miss Loftus says 
she never can get enough of the theater, 
and that she is always falling in love 
with an actor or an actress—it doesn’t 
make much difference which. 
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The Parson and the Press-Agent 


By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 





The Rev. Theodore Swansea was at a dire loss to know what to do until 
St. John Fleming, “Jim’s Brother,” came to his rescue and offered a program 
of strenuosity that speedily worked wonders in the good rector’s parish. 
Although this is a short-story it contains a world of valuable suggestions. 











VERY additional figure seemed 
E to glorify the failure,and at last, 

thoroughly weary of figures, ac- 

counts, and the unsatisfactory 
attempt to live a free life on seven hun- 
dred a year, the Rev. Theodore Swan- 
sea gave up the disagreeable task of 
balancing his books. 

The small income in itself was hard 
enough, but he could have borne with 
the hardships that it entailed were it not 
for the fact that he knew he was unsat- 
isfactory to the people of the village 
and absolutely shunned by the Sum- 
mer residents. Men have suffered and 
starved when they knew that in the end 
there was the reward of fame, of appre- 
ciation, and of love; but the Rev. Theo- 
dore felt that along the present road, if 
there was to be any casting of results, 
it would not end in fame and quite pos- 
itively not in appreciation. And even 
more positively, and his loneliness 
nearly engulfed him as he contemplated 
this last, not in love. 

It was a bitter moment. There seemed 
to be hardly an evil left for him to 
know. Yes, there was one. Whatever 
the congregation might think of him, 
and the way it had diminished showed 
that its thinking was along adverse 
channels, however poor he might be, 
and poor indeed he was, he had yet up- 
held the dignity of the cloth. In his 
short occupancy of the rectorship of St. 
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James there had, at least, never been 
the slightest breath of scandal. 

Under ordinary circumstances Swan- 
sea was not the man to congratulate 
himself on the fact that he led the 
right sort of life any more than he 
would have thought of admiring him- 
self because his teeth were sound. But 
when he placed in juxtaposition his low 
salary and the great ability that seemed 
to be asked of him, he was naturally 
led into the way of thinking of the un- 
derpaid workman, and from this van- 
tage point he was beginning to see that 
after all the virtuous man was not to be 
taken so much as a matter of course. 

It had all seemed so fine in the begin- 
ning. The natural opportunities for do- 
ing good, the fineness of being the cen- 
ter of the onward movement in one’s 
community, the quiet scholarship— 

The Rev. Theodore picked up his 
account-book again and added another 
damning item, by no means a small 
one, a second-hand copy of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Lerousse.’’ He had forgotten 
entirely to note this expenditure. 

It was extravagance, perhaps, but it 
was this sort of thing that made life 
worth while. If he had been able to give 
up “those things,”’ as one of his parish- 
oners told him, he would have been 
able to live very comfortably, but it 
was “those things” that made him in- 
terested in his work, though he was be- 
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ginning to realize that they did not 
make him any the better fitted to carry 
it on to success. 

And his friend the bishop had painted 
this particular place in such glowing 
colors. A nice little town all the year 
round, its proximity to New York caus- 
ing a number of business-men to make 
it their Winter as well as their Summer 
home, while in the hot months the well 
known Yacht Club made it the resort of 
“some exclusive people.”’ So said the 
bishop, and it really did seem to Theo- 
dore a great opportunity. 

There was a decisive knock on the 
door of his study, and knowing it was 
the heavy hand of Miss Ketchum, who 
cooked, sewed, washed and “ waitered”’ 
for fifteen dollars, he bid her enter. She 
bore a card on a tray and was evidently 
much impressed. This interested Swan- 
sea, who knew her contempt for the 
“rich New York folks” because of their 
lack of interest in St. James. 

“St. John Fleming,” he mused. “ Do 
I know him, Miss Ketchum ?’’ 

“No, sir, you don’t,’”’ said the posi- 
tive Miss Ketchum. 

“Show the gentleman in.”’ 

The door of the little cottage barely 
let Mr. Fleming in. He was all that the 
door was in height and all that it was in 
width. 

“The Rev. Theodore Swansea?”’ said 
Mr. Fleming in full round tones and 
with a not unpleasant accent. But for 
the mustache, he might have been 
taken for an actor. 

“Wont you be seated,” said the 
young minister. 

“Thank you,”’ replied Mr. Fleming, 
and he sat down and amply filled the 
sofa. 

“Before I come to the real object of 
my visit,” and Mr. Fleming cleared his 
throat as one about to deliver a much 
prepared speech, “I want to know if 
you are the Theodore Swansea, who 
went for two years to Greenville Col- 
lege, Indiana?”’ 

“Why yes —” 

And the young minister looked care- 
fully into the face of his visitor, but 
failed to connect him in any way with 
that experience. 

“Do you happen to remember my 
brother, ‘Jim’ Fleming?”’ 


“Jim Fleming,” mused the minister, 
and then suddenly: “ Why, of course, I 
do. Dear old Jim, he and I were good 
friends. And he is your brother? What 
has become of Jim?”’ 

‘“‘Jim’s dead,” said Mr. St. John 
Fleming in a very matter of fact way. 
“Died seven years ago, about the time 
you entered the seminary; we saw your 
name in thecollege-paperat Greenville.” 

“Too bad,’’ said the minister sooth- 
ingly. ; 

“Yes, ’twas too bad,”’ said the mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Fleming, “for Jim would 
have come out all right. He nearly 
knocked your block off in one little 
scrap that you two had, if I remember 
rightly.”’ 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the rec- 
tor of St. James. “ Knocked my block 
off— Oh, yes! now I remember.” 

And he laughed at the recollection 
and the vivid way in which the event 
was described. 

“Of course,’’ continued Mr. Flem- 
ing, “ Jim_ never mentioned me be- 
cause I was a younger brother —”’ 

“A younger brother,’’ said Mr. 
Swansea in some surprise. 

Like many he was inclined to meas- 
ure age by weight and like some thin 
men unconsciously. ascribed his respect 
for stout or big men to a belief that they 
were older. 

“Yes, younger,’ continued Mr. 


‘ Fleming. “ You see, after I left college I 


put on weight fearfully.” 

“Then you went to Greenville, too?’’ 

“Three years,’ said Mr. Fleming. 
“Family got up against it when the old 
man died, and even the little bit of 
money that was needed to push me 
through had to go to buy hash for 
mother and the sisters.” 

“Hash?’’ said the slightly perplexed 
Mr. Swansea. “And did they live en- 
tirely— O! yes! Of course! how foolish 
of me not to understand. Of course—of 
course.”’ 

“Well, to get down to cases, I think 
I have more or less proven that I am 
what I am. And it is, perhaps, maybe, 
as the German comedians say, that you 
will listen now, whereas, before you were 
not inclined so, yes? That is it? How? 
Yes?” 

Mr. Fleming laughed good-naturedly 
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at his own way of expressing himself, 
while the Rev. Mr. Swansea, after study- 
ing carefully the points of his fingers, 
said slowly: 

“T understand you.” 

“My wife and I,”’ went on Mr. Flem- 
ing in a more precise way than he had 
spoken since his entrance to the room, 
“are stopping at the Wyandock Hotel. 
The place is overrun with kids—I beg 
your pardon—children—and I am a 
somewhat nervous man and am obliged 
to stay in town until the midnight train. 
I like to sleep in the morning. 

“T looked the burg over, I mean the 
town, and I settled on your place as the 
one blonde dream of the whole show. 
You’re not far from the station, you’re 
on the water, and the only time a shout- 
ing kid gets near your place is at the 
Sunday morning ten o’clock round-up, 
when the little friends make their week- 
ly bid for undeserved salvation — 

“One moment, Mr. Swansea. I know 
that mine is a somewhat nervy proposi- 
tion, and up at the hotel when I told 
them that I was going to break in on the 
parson and ask him to take me as a 
boarder they threw blue fits. In the first 
place, it breaks in on your quiet and in 
the second place I’m a theatrical man. 
I’m advance-agent for the ‘ Blue Eyed 
Fun Makers,’ now playing at the Ca- 
sino, and your profession has said some 
harsh things about mine. But when I 
heard your full name and remembered 
a fellow of that name in my brother’s 
class I said ‘Mine for a try.’ I’ve been 
frank with you; don’t hesitate and be 
frank with me.” 

The Rev. Theodore Swansea put the 
tips of his fingers together and over his 
eye-glasses studied the pyramid thus 
formed. 

“Mr. Fleming,” he said slowly, 
weighing every word as one making an 
important decision, “I will be frank 
with you,”’ and he took his account- 
book from the table and held it in his 
hand. “I shall not, of course, bore you 
with useless details —”’ 

“No, of course not,’’ said the some- 
what nervous Mr. Fleming. 

“But I shall tell you the essential 
truths,’’ and Mr. Swansea put his book 
of sins back on the table. “‘ There are, as 
you say, several reasons why it might 
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not seem appropriate’ for a minister to 
take people as paying guests at his 
house. The appearance of the thing is 
one very good reason, and then again 
there is, as you say, the fact that you 
are connected with the stage. That 
would be a serious objection were it not 
that Iam extremely liberal on all those 
matters. There can be no better influ- 
ence than Shakespeare. Goethe himself 
has said—”’ 

And the young minister proceeded to 
deliver at the young advance-agent a 
part of one of those always interesting 
sermons on “the Church and the Stage”’ 
that every young minister who looks 
forward to a broad career prepares in 
the early part of his ministerhood. 

“Great!’’ exclaimed Mr. Fleming 
when the minister had concluded. 
“That’s fine. I must remember that,” 
and with the frankness of his calling. “I 
must remember that; I’ll use that some 
day.” 

“To come to the point,” said the 
pleased and flattered minister, “I feel 
that perhaps your association will take 
me slightly out of myself, and I confess 
to you that at times—not very often, 
mind you—I ama little lonely.” 

“Oh! gee!’’ said the sympathetic 
Fleming. 

“T have no doubt that we may do one 
another some benefit. You have in the 
course of your experience gathered 
many peculiarities, but they are, I am 
sure, on the surface. But I knew your 
brother and I knew yourfamilybyrepu- 
tation, and should there be any criti- 
cism I feel that Iam justified in saying 
that the man under my roof is tke 
brother of my old school-friend.”’ 

“And the best part of it is that it is 
true,” said Fleming vigorously. 

“Of course,’’ assented the minister, 
not entirely blind to the inference. 

“Perhaps, before we go any further, 
it would be well to see what accommo- 
dations we can make for you.” 

A large room on the second floor was 
found, and when the rector, timorously 
stating that he had the simplest food, 
ventured a price, Fleming promptly 
doubled it. 

“T don’t think that it’s quite right 
for me to take that much,”’ said_the as- 
tonished rector, 
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“Do you know that I pay that for 
one of us at the hotel,’’ said Fleming. 
“Why, man, I’m saving money by this 
and if were to pay you less I’d be noth- 
ing but a cheap second-story man.” 

And he laughed heartily at his own 
joke, the point of which the rector did 
not see until it was carefully explained 
to him that the term was a synonym 
for burglar. 

The following Monday the Flemings 
were duly installed in their new hotel. 


As the “Blue Eyed Fun Makers”’ 
were just beginning their Summer ca- 
reer Mr. Fleming spent most of his 
time in town getting them “started.” 
The only time that the minister saw his 
guest was when they had breakfast 
together, and on these occasions he 
listened vividly to the interesting de- 
tails of this strange business, as re- 
vealed by the picturesque phraseology 
of Mr. Fleming. 

“Later on in the season,”’ explained 
Fleming, “I expect to have time to en- 
joy this place, but as matters stand now 
I’ve got to do some tall moving, as it is 
up to me to make that show a suc- 
cess. ”’ 

“TY didn’t think that a press-agent 

had quite so much authority,” ven- 
tured the minister, helping himself to a 
large dish of ham and eggs that was 
now the rule at the rectory breakfast- 
table. 
“It isn’t a matter of authority,” ex- 
plained the other: “it’s a matter of do- 
ing the trick or the bunch of us will be 
living on our hopes all Summer.”’ 

“Living on your hopes,’’ repeated 
the minister, who now and then came 
across dark passages in Fleming’s con- 
versation that had to be illuminated by 
what Fleming called grandfather’s Eng- 
lish. 

“ Borrowing money on the strength 
of next season’s job,”’ explained Mr. 
Fleming. “ You see, the critics all roast- 
ed the show. There wasn’t one of them 
that didn’t tell us that we had the 
worst onion in town and the second 
night of the show I don’t think there 
was more than eighteen dollars in the 
house.” 

“How are you going to save the 
show, as you call it, when the critics are 
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against you. You are not going to ask 
them to take back what they said?” 

Mr. Fleming laughed. 

“A swell chance I’d have with that 
bunch of frozen faced hammer-throw- 
ers. Nix for that. They’ve done their 
worst,andfor that matter they weren’t 
far off. All I want them todo nowistolet 
mealoneand then you watchme workthe 
news-columns. You see, we’ve adver- 
tised that the show that has been entire- 
ly rewritten by a celebrated fellow—”’ 

“Oh! that’s good!” said the minister. 

“Not so quick! You don’t think that 
we can do over entirely a ten thousand 
dollar production just because a few 
word-eaters say we’re wrong. Not much. 
We just get the guy with the Big Name 
to write in some new gagsand rehearse the 
piece once. That means more real gin- 
ger in the show, and on the paper it 
means a whole lot more. Then we send 
out another set of tickets to each of the 
fellows that panned us —”’ 

“ Panned you?” 

“Yes, roasted us. We send the tick- 
ets and a letter saying that ‘Follow- 
ing the valuable suggestions you have 
made in your severe but very just 
criticism’ —Isn’t that a hot jolly?’—‘we 
have changed the show entirely, and 
we are quite sure that if you saw 
it now you would find that all of the 
things that were objectionable to you 
on the first night have been eliminated.’ 
Of course they’re pleased at the idea 
that we have taken the trouble to pay 
any attention to them at all, and they 
fill to the chest with the sense of their 
own importance.”’ 

“And they come a second time and 
give youa favorable review?” asked the 
minister, who was somewhat amused. 

“Not for little apples. There isn’t 
one out of the dozen that you could get 
to see a show like ours a second time. 
But we’ve got that game beaten. If 
they did come they would have us 
skinned alive before we started on the 
second round. But what they do is bet- 
ter still. Feeling that they have handed 
us a pretty hard one and that we have 
taken it like real sports and have not 
come back and called them their real 
names—you know none of the dra- 
matic critics are known by their real 
names—”’ 
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“No, is that so?’’ came from the very 
much astonished minister. 

“ Absolute truth, I have heard,” said 
Mr. Fleming. “It’s the one decent thing 
about them; they’re all ashamed to 
have mother know what they’redoing.” 
Well, to get back to the trick. 

“You see, feeling good, they tell the 
assistants to go and cover the show and 
as it has been improved—did you ever 
notice that if you follow another fel- 
low’s suggestion he calls it ‘ Improving?’ 
—since the show has been improved, 
write something nice about it.”’ 

“And do they do that whether it de- 

- serves it or not?” 

“Bet your life. In the first place, if 
they went in for roasting on their own 
account the regular critics would make 
a holler that they were trying to take 
their jobs, and then again, anything 
that is said after the first good lambast- 
ing always sounds like praise. I once 
knew a bank-robber who was let off 
just because, when the other side had 
made him out as black as the devil, his 
lawyer made no defense but simply 
asked him where he went when he left 
the bank. He replied that every after- 
noon—after robbing the bank—he went 
right home. The judge was so much im- 
pressed by this that he suspended sen- 
tence. 

“Well, they give us a shove forward, 
but the public has not quite forgotten 
those pleasant little words of the first 
fellows, so that’s where my job comes 
in. I get busy with the little stories of 
the lost diamond style, work up some- 
thing about each member of the com- 
pany, and the first thing you know the 
show that people a few weeks before 
would never go near is crowding them 
in so fast that a sardine-box is a vacant 
ten acre farm by comparison. 

“Gee, I’ve got to run for my train,”’ 
and grabbing his hat and his morning- 
paperand calling good-by to his wife, who 
was in the garden with Miss Ketchum, 
Fleming was off down the road. 

The Rev. Theodore watched him out 
of the window until he had disappeared 
in the turn in the road. Then he walked 
slowly into his study. 

“A fine fellow,’’ he commented to 
himself, “and how sure he is of the 
work to which he has set his hand.” 





He picked up his account-book 
which, at the end of the first week of his 
venture into the hotel-business, was 
not such a depressing fact. 

“ Perhaps things are changing for the 
better,” hethought; “ perhapsthisman’s 
coming is a sign, for surely he came at 
the moment when the future looked 
blackest.’’ 

He had expected that there would be 
some criticism in the village over his 
taking in the strangers from New York, 
and he had even thought that the blue- 
stockings would have made a protest 
Over association with people of the 
theatre. Instead of that, he had been 
surprised- when two days after the 
change was made he was stopped on 
the village street by one of Glenshore’s 
most conservative citizens, who con- 
gratulated him on at last associating 
with a young person who knew the 
world and who would help him to get 
“his ideas in circulation.” 

It was not until he got home that he 
began to wonder whether there was not 
some objectionable suggestion lurking 
in that parishioner’s congratulatory 
speech. 

“His ideas in circulation indeed,” 
he repeated to himself, “his ideas in 
circulation,’”’ And then as he thought 
the matter over, his naturally pacifica- 
tory and inactive nature concluded, 
“Why be angry over anything that 
man says.” 

As he sat there, the now smiling ac- 
count-book in his hand, he thought over 
his efforts of the past two years. Per- 
haps he had been all wrong, perhaps 
what he needed after all was “to get 
his ideas in circulation.’”’ He had been a 
failure, there was no doubt of it, but 
now to change. 

Suddenly there came to him the rec- 
ognition of the resemblance between his 
own case and that of the “ Blue Eyed 
Fun Makers.’’ They had been a failure; 
so had he. But they were now on the 
high road to success. He would speakto 
Fleming about it! That’s what he would 
do, he would speak to Fleming. If there 
was anybody who could put his ideas in 
circulation it was young, wholesome 
Fleming, with his good nature, his gen- 
erosity and his somewhat idiosyncratic 
English, 
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They were seated at breakfast the 
next morning when Mr. Swansea ner- 
vously began: 

“Mr. Fleming, I’m about to make of 
you a confident.” 

“T’m flattered, sure,’’ replied Flem- 
ing as he plunged at his fourth egg. 

“It is no easy matter for me to con- 
fess to you,” the rector hesitatingly 
continued, “to tell you that since I 
have taken hold of St. James, the affairs 
of the parish have not prospered.” 

Between mouthfuls, diplomatically 
taken, Mr. Fleming muttered indistinct- 
ly something about hearing rumors to 
that effect. 

“When I came here the church was 
undoubtedly in a prosperous condition. 
I have worked hard, but for some rea- 
son or another, while I do not seem to 
have made enemies, I have not made 
many friends. I have thought at times 
that my intellectual outlook was a little 
too narrow and that less of the herme- 
neutic or, I might say the exegetical, 
and more of the homiletical would per- 
haps appeal to my parishioners.” 

“You've got me going there,” said 
Fleming putting down his napkin and 
pushing his plate from him with de- 
cision. 

“T must confess I am, Mr. Flem- 
ing, what some of my parishioners 
have called ‘bookish,’ but I was given 
to understand when I came, that this 
was an intellectual community and I 
must say that I have been grievously 
disappointed.”’ 

“T know those intellectual communi- 
ties,’’ replied Fleming. “I’ve played 
them. They say they’re great on Shake- 
speare,and to judge from the way they 
talk they’d sit up nights waiting for a 
Shakespearean show to come along. As 
a matter of fact, and I might add asa 
matter of record, when you do bring 
along some show like ‘Hamlet,’ the 
gross receipts are about eighty-five dol- 
lars and everyone who has paid to see 
your show has first made an application 
for a pass on the ground that he is the 
Intellectual Prize Trapeze performer of 
the town. 

“But once let loose on that same 
bunch a No. 2 ‘Wine, Women and Song 
Co.’ and they’ll sell tickets in that town 
so fast that the treasurer, will. have_to 


’ 


send out for a sandwich for lunch. And 
whenthecompany arrives the whole male 
population will be down‘at the depot to 
see if they are wearing their stage-cos- 
tumes. You don’t need to tell me any- 
thing about those intellectual collec- 
tions. I fight shy of them every time. 
They’ re fakirs.”’ 

“TI don’t quite take your extreme 
view of the case,’’ said Mr. Swansea 
slowly, “but I have come to the con- 
clusion that success in the material 
world does not necessarily mean great 
intellectuality. I have also come to the 
conclusion,’’ and he braced himself for 


the rest of his statement, “that what I- 


need most is to get my ideas in circula- 
tion. I have also decided that I would 
like to have your advice.” 

Fleming sat back in his chair and star- 
ed in a stupefied manner at his friend. 

“My advice!’’ he exclaimed. “ Why I 
never had anything to do with a church 
except to get married there.” 

“That’s just it,’’ said Mr. Swansea 
brightly. “ Just because you have never 
had any official connection, which I 
hope is what you mean, you are able to 
have a clear and new eye. Perhaps it is 
just a little of your energy, perhaps it is 
the fact that I need to have a man like 

ou ae : 

“T tell you what I'll do,”’ said Flem- 
ing excitedly, not waiting for the par- 
son to finish, “I’ll come next Sunday 
and look the layout over. You’re right. 
What you need is me. I’m your man, 
and now that you have mentioned it, 
do you know that once or twice it has 
sort of come into my head, not in any 
definite way, that what you needed was 
a stirring up, or someone to do the stir- 
ring up for you. Yes, siree, I will look 
the game over on Sunday even if I do 
lose a couple of hours’ sleep, and say, 
just you watch me get on the job. Gee! 
I’ve got two minutes to catch that 
train,’’ and grabbing his hat, he was 
again off down the road. — 

Two days later Fleming and his wife 
walked home from church with the 
minister. The press-agent had dug his 
frock-coat out of his trunk for the oc- 
casion, and, as he said, he felt that he 
was reeking with moth-balls and respect- 
ability. Mrs. Fleming, a vivacious little 
woman, who boasted laughingly and 
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openly of the way she controlled Saint 
Jack, her husband, did all the talking. 

Swansea now and then looked in the 
direction of Fleming, but the latter 
assiduously avoided his glance, and the 
consequence was that by the time the 
three arrived at the cottage the minis- 
ter was in a state of nervous anxiety. 

“Could it be that there was some- 
thing radically wrong with his church 
that his friend feared to tell him?” 

t Once inside the house Fleming said: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’d like to shed 
this wedding-garb of mine and then I’d 
like to have with you the one Big Talk.” 

“And now,” said Fleming, when 
they were at last seated in Swansea’s 
study, “before I talk I want to know if 
you really feel that I am a friend of 
yours and if you trust me absolutely.”’ 

“T most decidedly do,”’ said the min- 
ister, bracing himself for the worst. 

‘“‘Shake!” said the press-agent, and 
they shook hands warmly. 

“ Now, old man—you don’t mind my 
calling you ‘old man,’ do you?—thanks. 
I want to tell you the first very shot out 
of the box that you are the goods. Don’t 
shake your head, because I know what 
I’m talking about. I don’t get much op- 
portunity to mix with the Highbrows, 
but I’m no jay, and some day when I 
get my pile I’m going to buy the Hun- 
dred Best Books and live with them. 

“T know what I’m talking about. 
You're It, but the troubleisthat they re 
not on to you and as long as you stay 
where you are and go along’as you are 
going, you'll always remain a discard. 

“Why, do you know,” and Fleming 
got up and excitedly paced the floor, 
“do you know that some of those things 
that you said this morning were litera- 
ture. You’re one of those fellows that 
they sell in six volumes complete; that’s 
what you are, or will be. But the troub- 
le was that you fed them too much; 
you gave them more than the smartest 
pin-head in the bunch could digest in a 
year. And then it was too compact. It 
was like reading six books by Henry 
James at one sitting.” 

“T didn’t know that you knew Henry 
James,’’ said the minister in some sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, I know James all right, and 

what’s the other fellow’s name? Mere: 
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dith?—my wife has them around. Now, 
the trouble with that James man is that 
there is too much footwork. What peo- 
ple like is the man who lands the punch 
without giving an exhibition of how to 
come near and miss it. What you want, 
old man, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, is to have your audience in touch 
with you; whereas, just now, they spend 
the time that you spend in talking won- 
dering what will happen to you when 
you drop. And on the other hand, you 
want to learn the satisfaction of having 
once sent over a couple of good left- 
handers into their midribs; after that 
you'll be an all round, down-on-the- 
ground scrapper, the kind that the peo- 
ple get up and shout over. 

“What I want you to let me do,” 
Fleming stood over Swansea and point- 
ed his finger commandingly at him, “I 
want you to let me manage this show of 
yours for just one performance, andafter 
that Pll bet my hat you'll be turning 
them away and playing to capacity 
even on rainy days.” 

Swansea was silent for a moment. 

“Fleming,” he said with the manner 
of a man who has done much thinking 
in a short time and under pressure, “I 
have followed you very closely, and I 
think with thorough understanding, I 
recognize in what you say a great deal 
of intelligence and discrimination and 
I’m willing to take your advice.” 

“Good! And now,” said Fleming, : 
“we'll get right down to business. We’ll 
begin withnext Sunday. Inthe first place, 
what you want at the very beginning 
of your bill is a real headliner, and for 
that purpose I’ll bring up here next 
Sunday, Kitty Cheltenham of our show 
and have her do the Great Song Act at 
the opening of the play.”’ 

“But, my dear Mr. Fleming,” began 
the minister, “an actress, a well known 
actress —”’ 

“Now, don’t you worry. I’m not the 
fool I look when I have my frock-coat 
on. Kitty on the stage looks as dizzy as 
they make them, but off the stage she 
lives with her parents and leads a life 
that makes her mother nervous—it is 
so quiet. And if you’re afraid that Kitty 
hasn’t got enough religion to mix with, 
we'll bring her up here with her mother 
Saturday night and give hersome, Kitty 
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is one of the quickest studies you ever 
saw. 

“In addition, we'll have the right 
kind of stories printed in the papers, 
telling how after this year Kitty is go- 
ing to quit the stage and become a mem- 
ber of a convent.” 

“But these things are untrue. I can- 
not countenance, even in the cause—”’ 

“Now that’s where you are going to 
spoil it. There’s no harm in my saying 
that Kitty wants to quit the stage be- 
cause it’s pretty near so. Trust to me, 
old man; trust to me and nothing will 
happen that you will have to explain. 
I’ve been too long in the business not to 
play safe, especially when it is a balk- 
line game. 

“Well, as I said. we'll have Kitty for 
the opening chorus. Then we'll cut 
quick to cues and have you for the Short 
Talk. And when I say ‘Short Talk,’ old 
man, let me impress on you that I mean 
Short Talk. Your part of the sketch 
musn’t run more than ten minutes at 
the outside. I know it’s going to be hard 
on you when you’ve been accustomed 
to holding the center of the stage for an 
hour and a quarter. But try it just once 
and make the talk ‘right here and now.’ 
Keep it down to the lowbrows and keep 
it short. Then after that, down into the 
orchestra yourself and do your own 
shake down. Why, do you know that 
some of those fellows who passed the 
plate to-day are standing in with the 
pikers. I saw one fellow wink when 
some highbinder put in what I’m sure 
was a bad dime. Follow that up with 
another song from the Headliner and 
then—Bing! Curtain! 

“Twenty minutes—keep the whole 
thing down to twenty minutes. It will 
be a knockout; they wont know what 
to make of it, and fellows who have 
been thinking all their life that it was 
hard to go to church, will be so sur- 
prised when they find it such a cinch 
that they’ll go about boasting what 
good church-members they are, simply 
because you’ve made it so easy for 
them. 

“And keep your eye on your Uncle 
Dudley and see what he does in the 
line of advance-stuff. Trust the billing 
to me. 

“Tl paper this town with as neat 
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little placards as ever saw the light of 
day.” 

The minister studied the tips of his 
fingers for a long time. 

“You are too intelligent, Mr. Flem- 
ing, not to know that all of this is some- 
what at variance with my nature. I will 
confess that I am not without what I 
like to regard as the proper ambitions, 
but I have never yet thought of myself 
as being circused as—”’ 

“Now don’t back down,’’ 
Fleming. 

“No, I shall not back down, I shall 
let you have your way. I must ask you 
not to have me go out- into the church 
and take up the collection. I know that 
there are ministers who have done that, 
but every law of my being revolts at the 
idea.’ 

“Well, we wont stick at that. We’ll 
take that up later, and when we do we'll 
give ’em a surprise—have women col- 
lectors, or something of that sort.”’ 


pleaded 


Commodore Fletcher of the Glen- 
shore Yacht Club was enjoying his four 
o’clock high ball on the veranda of the 
club-house when the steward of the club 
approached him. 

“T don’t suppose, sir, there is any ob- 
jection tothis notice ofservices in the vil- 
lage church being posted on the board?”’ 

The commodore took out his eye- 
glasses and scrutinized the neat little 
placard that was handed to him. 

“Well I’ll be —! Say, Billy!’ and he 
called to the chairman of the house- 
committee, who was coming up the 
stairs, “have you any objection to this 
being posted. I’m most decidedly in 
favor of it.’’ 

And Billy read aloud: 


TWENTY MINUTE SUNDAY SUMMER 
SERVICE 
ST, JAMES AT ELEVEN 


SERMON ON “LuFFING INTO Port” 
BY THE 
REV. THEODORE SWANSEA. 
Paul admonished them and said unto 
them, ‘‘Sirs, I perceive that this voyage 
will be with much hurt and much damage.” 
—Acts XXVII, 9-10. 
MISS KATHERINE CHELTENHAM, 
Souoist. 


Billy turned to the commodore: 
“Since when!”’ 
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“Steward just brought it. Wants to 
know if we mind having it hung up.”’ 

“T should say not. If that young man 
is going to take notice of the fact that 
we are here and that we don’t want to 
sit for an hour and a quarter and listen 
to fine spun argument correcting the 
mistakes of Strauss and Colenso and a 
lot of other fellows whom I never heard 
of before, I think he should be encour- 
aged.” 

“Hang it up,” said the commodore, 
“and put it in a conspicuous place.” 

“ Kitty Cheltenham,eh?’’ commented 
“Billy.”” “Did you see the stories 
in this morning’s papers? They say 
that after this year she is going to 
quit the stage and devote herself to 
church-work.”’ 

“T think it would be a good idea for 
us all to go over tothe churchina body,” 
said the commodore. “There’s been a 
lot of talk, I understand, about the way 
the members of this club keep away 
from that church, and if that twenty 
minute service is on the level, I think 
that we may elect Swansea or whatever 
his name is an honorary member. That 
might help him to get his ideas in circu- 
lation and might keep the village au- 
thorities from their occasional protest 
about our Saturday evening jollifica- 
tions. 

“ And speaking about Kitty Chelten- 
ham, do you remember who it was that 
wrote the music for that piece that she 
played in when,’ etc. 


As he stood facing his congregation 
the next Sunday morning in the little 
chapel of St. James there was a proud 
flush on the face of Mr. Swansea. The 
actress that he had feared so much had 
proven as demure a little lady as he had 
ever met, and when she had called with 
her mother in the early morning to go 
to church with Mr. and Mrs. Fleming, 
his heart had been filled with awful re- 
gret that so fine a personality should be 
in such a profession. And when she told 
him, gazing in admiration at the water- 
view from the rectory, that she would 
just like to spend her life there, the 
parson’s pity came near causing him to 
forget the wide breach between their 
professions, 
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Now that she had just finished her 
singing, and the effect on the congrega- 
tion had been borne full in on him, he 
felt nearer to happiness than he had 
been in years. 

It seemed such a beautiful world,and 
his breast was throbbing with great 
emotions that he burned to communi- 
cate to his people, thoughts that would 
lift them up— 

Then he cast his eyes down on his 
notes and across the top in Fleming’s 
fine Italian hand was written :— 

“ Keep tt short.” 

And he knew that the eta feel- 
ings of this fine morning must be re- 
served for some other morning. 

At last it was all over. To Fleming it 
had seemed interminable. The church 
that usually emptied so quickly seemed 
reluctant to give up the loitering crowd. 
Never before had Swansea seen his con- 
gregation in such an enthusiastic mood 
and never before had he seen quite so 
many of the “ New Yorkers.” 

“It’s you that I have to thank for 
this,’’ he whispered to Fleming as the 
friend got near enough to him to shake 
hands. 

“Tt’s yourself that you’ve got to 
thank for something better than even 
this,” replied Fleming with what came 
perilously near being a wink. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Miss Cheltenham likes the job so 
much that she wants to know if you'll 
let her come up every Sunday for the 
rest of the summer and sing.” 

“cc May ay’ 

It was Miss Cheltenham who had 
joined the group. 

‘We are so poorand it would hardly 
be fair to let you give your service for 
an entire Summer.” 

“But I want to,’”’ said the lady coyly. 

“T don’t understand, ”” stammered 
the overwhelmed minister. 

“Don’t try to, old man,” said Flem- 
ing, and as the three joined hands, he 
added: - 

“Just keep on this path. You’ve got 
the merry villagers andtheswellslocoed 
and if you can only keep out of your 
balloon and stay on earth you'll be put- 
ting in extra matinees before the Sum- 
mer is out.” 


’ 














On the Road with a Fly-By-Night 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 


A beggarly account of empty boxes.—Shakespeare. 





OULD you know what it is to be a vagrant? If so be that you 
W desire the experience, I can think of two distinct ways of grati- 

fying you. Try “hoboeing’’ it from—Kansas City, we will say, 
south-west to the Pacific Coast; or, if you prefer a less strenuous 
but equally eventful and soul-harassing method, join what is profession- 
ally known as a “ Fly-by-Night.’’ And should you be lucky enough to 
“wild-cat’’ the territory of Western Pennsylvania, for example, after a 
sanguine and over zealous advance-man, your cup of vagrancy will be 
full to the brim. 

Of course the hardened “ Fly-by-Nighter,”’ feeling the “ Dignity of 
his Calling,’’ may resent the imputation, but for Miss Young Person 
Who-is-New-to-the-Stage, should her previous life have been spent in 
culture and comfort and tolerable plenty, she will shortly look upon her- 
self as a Waif indeed, a Stray—an Outcast! She will have to “cut out” 
a good deal of excess-baggage in the way of Ideals and Aspirations, Con- 
veniences, and Conventionalities; and if by the time her experiment 
in Vagrancy is over, she finds, Pandora-like, Hope left behind, she will 
have reason for gratitude. Oftener, indeed, it is grave featured Wisdom 
who companions the disillusioned Young Person and counts the ties 
upon her homeward way. Hope, being an airy and impatient spirit, has, 











perhaps, flown on ahead. 





OR genuine discomfort com- 
F mend me to the joy of waiting 

on a long narrow platform at 
three o’clock of a Winter morn- 
ing—you can add snow and ice if you 
are lavish with your stage-effects—until 
the belated milk-train arrives. It is an 
hour when Grippe is rife and Pneu- 
monia stalks abroad; nevertheless, you 
would rather take your chances defying 
these two known evils than breathe the 
foul smelling air of the tightly closed, 
coal-oil lighted, coal-stove heated wait- 
ing-room, with its row of sleepingminers 
or iron-workers waiting, like you, for 
the milk-train. 

You have long since ceased to be 
over fastidious; you smile to recall a 
time when you sniffed disdainfully if 
your hotel bedroom was over the kitch- 











en or your pillow and mattress were 
musty; you have grown to like the odor 
of grease-paint and blush to remember 
a season—the first—when you used 
six dollars worth of toilet-water in your 
atomizer to disguise the shop-smell 
that clung so persistently to your hands 
and neck and face—Ay! and even to 
your hair. To badly ventilated theatres 
you are acclimated, and you pray that 
there may yet come a time when the 
foul air of the day-coaches will no long- 
er affront the remains of what was 
once an aristocratic and sensitive ol- 
factory; but this— 

You walk up and down the long plat- 
form twice. You’re quite alone and it’s 
a bit grewsome—the cold and dark- 
ness and the unesthetic poverty of the 
view. The rest of the company are 
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within, asleep. Cautiously you push 
open the door and enter. Then at once, 
against your will, your nose begins to 
inventory the assets: coal-gas, smoke, 
coal-oil, stale tobacco, garlic, and yes — 
surely — a whiff of musk! You turn and 
flee. Better the clean out-of-doors and a 
frost-bitten toe than suffocation by such 
motley means. 

You resume your solitary walk, and 
presently a sleepy station-agent flashes 
his lantern at you and growls out some- 
thing which you take to be news of a 
coming train. 

Hopefully you call after his retreat- 
ing figure. 

“Ts this our train?” 

“This is the St. Louis express; where 
you bouad for?”’ 

Where are you bound for? 

Hastily and mechanically you repeat 
the route for the week, which you have 
memorized: you hesitate a moment in 
deciding whether this is Wednesday or 
Thursday—the days are all alike, and 
you are so sleepy—then somewhat 
sheepishly you announce your destina- 
tion. 

The impatient official relaxes suf- 
ficently to grin at it. 

“Oh, you’re with the troupe that 
showed here to-night. Did y’ have a 
good house?”’ 

Professional ethics demand that you 
make a bluff and pretend to the best, 
but you’re too sleepy to lie, and you 
shake your head. 

“Rotten! hey?” he queries sympa- 
thetically. “ Well, you wont do no busi- 
ness down to Payston. There’s a strike 
on. No, this aint your train. You get 
the local; it’ll be along by and by. It’s 
forty minutes latenow.”” ~ 





Late Trains 


H YES, it’s late! The “local’’ 

usually is. It arrives presently and 
the “bunch”’ tumble in, all sleepy and 
each with his individual grouch and 
working it overtime. 

Earlier in the season, when they 
were still within a day’s run of New 
York and the “ghost’’ occasionally 
“walked,’’ the members of the com- 
pany would have made such discom- 
fort the subject of pleasantries; but 


lately the jokers have developed a pes- 
simistic viewpoint. To them the end is 
in sight, and the only member of the 
company vividly interested in the pres- 
ent is Miss Young Person Who-Is-New- 
to-the-Stage. 

That young lady has been sat upon 
quite frequently of late. She is entirely 
too cheerful and too insouctante. In 
spite of the fact that she uncomplain- 
ingly casts in her lot with her compan- 
ions, that she shares with them the dis- 
comforts and deprivations of the cheap- 
est hotels and the long nights in the 
stuffy seats of the day-coaches, she is 
suspected of having money; it is even 
hinted that she has not discarded her 
boodle-bag. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that arouses her uncomprehend- 
ing ire. It is this managerial partiality 
for milk-trains. 

The “call,’’ scribbled in pencil and 
posted each night with scant formality 
somewhere—anywheres inside of the 
stage-door, is read at a glance by the 
seasoned actor whose trained memory 
has tentacles that grasp subconsciously 
such related facts as train-times, hotels 
and their rates, and music-rehearsals. 
But the Young Person religiously 
makes a note of it all in her new date- 
book, and believing that travel is edu- 
cational, provides herself with railroad 
-maps and time-tables to follow the er- 
ratic route laid out by their Advance 
Man. And just here she unearths a 
grievance and gets into trouble. 

She has been told by the kindly Old 
Man, who is always ready to tutor the 
novice in the wisdom and tradition of 
all things that pertain to theatrical 
management, that where there are two 
trains into the next night’s stand it is 
the part of wisdom to take the first, so 
that if anything should happen to it, 
there will still be the second to fall 
back upon. With becoming docility she 
accepts this somewhat Hibernian ex- 
planation, but why—why ?—when there 
are three or four trains all leaving 
at Christian hours, that interfere with 
neither sleep nor meals—should this 
eccentric man prefer to rouse them 
before day-break that they may journey 
on empty stomachs, by the slowest 
possible time, only to find themselves in 
the next town too late for breakfast, 
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too early for dinner, hungry and di-  brette, tying back her hair and begin- 

sheveled and cross? ning to dab cold cream on her face. “I 

| wish I had the agent here that sent me. 

Hope Springs Eternal One thing sure, he’ll never get any com- 

mission out of me!”’ 

OMETHING like this she blurts The Young Person, who has changed 
out tothe Character Woman, when her street-clothes for a dressing-sack 





































\ on reaching the theatre that evening and is busy brushing out her long hair 
she finds that individual slipping her -—soft and shining as corn-silk—says 
sleek, mouse-colored head into a wig nothing. She always feels a bit out of it 


whose rich mahogany tint would put to whenthe ‘“‘shop-talk”’ begins,and she’s 
shame a study by Henner. wise enough to keep her own counsel. 

As her mouth is full of invisible hair- It’s none of their business, she sage- 
pins, the Soubrette, who is small, dark ly reflects, what her previous engage- 
and Irish, and nightly struggles with ments have been, nor how she got 
the accent of a French maid, undertakes them. 
to reply. This evening the Soubrette appears 

“Shut up, Winksy! You talk like a bent on collecting data, and inciden- 
child in arms. At the rate things are go-_ tally, troubJe. She is losing her tem- 
ing, the sooner we get into the next per anyhow, trying to heat a curling- 
town the better. Ishould think you’d be iron over the uncertain flame of a two- 
glad to get away. Gee whiz! After the inch candle, and as she looks in the . 
show we gave them last night Iwouldn’t cracked glass at her own dried up hair, —\ 
have faced that dining-room this morn- to the serious face and well-kept locks 
ing—huh, not for a week’s salary!” of the girl beside her, her small soul is 

“T suppose it was bad.”’ filled with petty nastiness and she says 

“Bad! It was fierce. What broke you _ spitefully: 
up in the second act ?”’ “Well, he did get a world renowned 

“Oh, Lane, as usual. He guys right aggregation together when he got us, 
through that love-scene—”’ didn’t he? Twofrom Chicago; three from 

“He never does anything else. He New York; I suppose he picked up the 
never will as long as he can get one per-_ rest in Cleveland—while we rehearsed 
son to laugh at him. I should think —except you. Where did you join from, 
you'd be used to him by thistime. Be- Winksy?”’ 
tween your laughing like a fool and the “ Philadelphia,’’ says the Young Per- 
kiddin’ that went on—the audience son, fastening up the last silky lock 
never sees the joke—and cutting out with an amber comb that exactly 
characters, and my speciality falling matches it. 
flat—Gee! the show isdead—just dead !”’ “ Dramatic-school?”’ inquiresthe Sou- 

“TI think it would be only decent to brette mischievously. 
. bury it then,’”’ remarks the Young Per- “Gracious, no!’’ The Young Person 
j 








son hysterically. “I almost wish they colors vexedly, then laughs to cover it. 
would. After the funeral we could all ‘“AmIasbadasallthat?” . 
go home.”’ “Don’t mind her, my dear,” says 

The Character Woman and Sou- the Character Woman, helping herself 
brette exchange glances, and the for- generously to the Young Person’s face- 
mer, who is intently adjusting the last powder. (She has been out of it for two 
little curl with the last invisible pin, weeks now, but the Y. P. has just the 
says dryly: right shade, and it’s deliciously per- 

“Don’t bank on getting home, my fumed.) “She can’t help being a cat, so 


















dear, unless you have the wherewithal 
hidden in your stocking. This show is 
doomed to strand, but it will drag out 
its silly old existence till we get a few 
hundred miles further from New York.” 

“If we’d only get within walking- 
distancezZof Chicago,” sighs the Sou- 








she’ll purr and scratch to the end of her 
days.” 
The Soubrette smiled maliciously. 
“You can cut cut the purring, dearie. 
I leave that for the nice old tabbies.”’ 
With which pleasant little parting- , 
shot she catches a red kimono from the 
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back of her chair and bangs out of the 
room to see if the Orchestra Leader has 
arrived to run over the specialties. 

The Character Woman steals a glance 
at the Young Person, who is blue-pen- 
ciling her eyes and staring into them 
unwinkingly. 

Then she says sharply: 

“She never will stop till you call her 
down. I get out of patience with you. 
Why don’t you get back at her?”’ 

The Young Person raises expressive 
eyebrows, and holding them there, 
delicately darkens and lengthens them, 
while she drawls out in a little superior 
voice she keeps for such occasions: 


All in the Game 


HAT’S the use? I could tell her 
that her French is atrocious, and 
her dress imbecile; that she flats the 
chorus of her song every time she sings 
it, and that the reason she never gets a 
hand on that exit she’s so anxious about 
is that she’s too busy trying to hog the 
scene to notice that she has not made 
her point; but what’s the use? She 
might say I was jealous of her, Chatty, 
and that would be awful!”’ 

The Character Woman laughs. They 
like each other, these two, but the wom- 
an often imposes on the girl, and the 
girlis beginning to realize it. 

Presently the door, which swings 
lamely on one hinge, is pushed open, 
and a tall dark woman of about thirty, 
the Adventuress of the play, enters. 

Although among the first on the 
stage she is always the last to arrive in 
the dressing-room, for she has a face 
that requires little make-up; a few 
dabs of powder, a hasty brush of the 
rabbit’s paw, a touch of lip-rouge, and 
the coal-black brows and eyelashes do 
the rest. Besides, though she manages 
to appear handsomely gowned, she is a 
very careless dresser, and has been seen 
to sponge the liquid white on arms, 
hands and neck that are far from 
clean. 

She smokes cigarets and rumor has it 
that she “dopes;’”’ yet there is some- 
thing very attrayante about her. Now 
she takes in the arrangements with a 
languid lack of interest. 
 Good-evening, everybody. All dress- 
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ing together again, as usual, hey? 
Where are the trunks?” 

“Back on the stage,” says Chatty. 
“They couldn’t get them into this little 
hole.” 

There is an ominous compression of 
the lips. “ Well, they'll have to get mine 
in. I’ll not unpack out there! The idea of 
such an arrangement. It’s bad enough 
to be herded together like this, without 
being a wardrobe pack-mule besides!” 

And she marches out, to return pres- 
ently followed by her trunk, and the 
irate Soubrette, who is hurling anathe- 
mas at the Orchestra—said Orchestra 
consisting of a piano and fiddle that are 
never tuned according to the same tonal 
basis. 

And this completes the feminine per- 
sonelle of the company, and while they 
are dressing, we might get acquainted 
with the men, as, one by one, they loaf 
up on the stage to have a look at the 
set and see what they can expect in the 
way of props. 


’ 


The Lost Illusion 


HE Stage Manager, presenting a 
rather bizarre appearance—due to 
the fact that he is made up for a severe 
old man, minus the wig, and that the 
white of his crépe hair sideburns is 
oddly at variance with his own brown 
locks—is already on the stage, trying 
to get the uncertain walls of the draw- 
ing-room set to present a more seemly 
and less intoxicated appearance. 

“Come, come boys, wake up! Where’s 
your brace for that flat ?”’ 

Then to the Comedian, who is stand- 
ing idly beside him: 

“Say, call ‘Fifteen minutes,’ will you, 
old man? And tell His Nibs and the 
ladies they’ll have to make all those 
Left Upper Entrances from the Center 
Door Flat.”’ 

“Now, then, Mac!’’ calling to a little 
man up in the flies, “ what are you going 
to give us for a backing? Got anything 
that'll do for a conservatory?”’ 

The little man doesn’t trouble him- 
self to reply, but presently there rolls 
down from the unseen a gray stone wall 
overgrown with ivy, showing behind it 
indistinct patches of green and white, 
“What the deuce?” ejaculates the 








astonished Stage Manager. “ Here, Mac, 
Mac! What are you giving us?”’ 
“That’s the best Oi got,’’ comesfrom 
above. 
“Here, great ghosts, man! get that 
drop out of the way; thts is an interior.” 
“Well, phwat the divil d’ye want a 
graveyard fur then?”’ 
“Oh, Rot! ‘conservatory, man, not 
‘cemetery!’”’ 
“Sure Oi hain’t no connsurvatory.”’ 
“All right, all right! We’ll put a flat 
there. Just drop your borders about a 
foot, will you?”’ 
And a dirty dingy flat with a coupl 


of feather-duster palms painted on it is ° 


propped in place behind the center 
door to answer for “ The Conservatory 
in the Millionaire's Palace at Newport.” 

Meanwhile the Comedian, a sour- 
faced little man, who is only funny on 
the stage, returned and is fussing quiet- 
ly over his props, which are the main- 
stay of his performance; and the Heavy 
Man, with his eye glued to the “ peep- 
hole,”’ is counting the house and calcu- 
lating how much af it was “ paper.” 

Incidentally he is looking for the two 
waitresses upon whom he lavished 
passes. He hardly recognizes them when 
they do enter, such is the magic that 
lurks in lace-waists and marcelled hair, 
arid he is quite smitten afresh with the 
prettiness of the little blonde who 
served him so well at supper. For Lane 
is six foot and impressionable in pro- 
portion, a wretched actor, but a good 
looker and dresser: the idol of succes- 
sive groups of foolish little girls who 
haunt the stage-door in each town 
through which the show passes. 

Ah! those foolish little girls. They 
make you very sad when first you be- 
come aware of their presence and the 
probably outcome of their infatuation, 
for alas! these Gods of your Idolatry, 
poor little worshipers of pseudo-ro- 
mance are not all Lanes, whose chief 
fault, after all, is only a stupendous 
conceit that would seem ridiculous in a 
less attractive man. 

Presently the Stage Manager, his 
work done as well as the rickety old 
stage and its decrepit scenery will per- 
mit, hurries off to complete his make- 
up, calling “ Overture!’ as he goes. And 
while the orchestra of two are chasing 
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each other through a rather free rendi- 
tion of ‘‘ Poet and Peasant,’’ the rest of 
the company begin to appear on the 
stage. 

The Juvenile, a well meaning but 
rather colorless youth, who has lately 
graduated from the chorus, is followed 
by the Comedy Old Man, the most indi- 
vidual member of the company, whose 
stage-life began fifty years ago. He has 
seen the palmy days of the stock, and 
the most impossible barnstorming, and 
of late years has been with companies 
where salaries were oftener not forth- 
coming than otherwise. 

There remains but the Manager, who 
minus his managerial assets—a seal ring 
and a diamond shirt-stud—is on the 
door, and ‘“ His Nibs,’’ the Star, who 
is really at the bottom of this “sea 
of troubles,’’ since it was his fatuous 
fortitude that led him to attempt the 
exploitation of his superior talents in 
this giddy farce-comedy on a fake 
bank-account, some left over paper— 
three sheets and hangers whose cuts of 
himself weremadea decadeago—and the 
munificent promises of an “Angel”’ 
whose pedal extremities went down to 
freezing-point the moment he saw the 
show. 


The Manager Speaks 


T IS His Nibs who, towards ‘the 
close of the overture, sends a call 
for the company on the stage at once, 
and it is His Nibs who subsequently ad- 
dresses them with more snap and vigor 
than he has shown for weeks. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:.Mr. Elkins 
has just sent me word that ‘Bouer,’ 
manager of the Bouer & Stein circuit, 
is in front. Now, we play this circuit, be- 
ginning next week, and they have ten 
houses. That is, we are booked to play 
it; but if we don’t give a better show 
than we did last night we’ll never get 
into one of their theaters. That’s 
straight! You know as well as I, that 
when they booked this show it was 
stronger than it is now; we had a larger 
cast, carried our own set, and had a 
couple of clever specialty people that 
strengthened the second act. If we’re 
not to be canceled for misrepresenta- 
tion you folks want to look alive. No ¢ 
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kidding! Keep all your excess humor 
for the lines and situations that the au- 
thor devised, and put your original 
remarks on ice for to-night. Now then, 
lots of ginger! Play it up lively, right 
from the start! All right, Mason!”’ 

Mason claps his hands: 

“Ready! First Act! Clear!” 

The Orchestra brings some medley, 
with which it has been whiling away the 
time, to an abrupt finish, hesitates, re- 
tunes its fiddle, and finally makes a 
brave start on a bit of curtain-music 
thatasis appropriatetothe nature of the 
farce about to be played as “John 
Brown’s Body”’ would be for a Virginia 
Reel, and the curtain rises. 

But in spite of Mason’s sibilant 
“Quick Curtain, there—lively!’’ the 
old sail reefs up witha refractory grum- 
ble that might do for a melodrama but 
is ominous to the welfare of the farce; 
and the black-skirted, white-capped, 
short-haired French maid, saucily flirt- 
ing her inevitable feather-duster—sen- 
sitive as all professionals, even the 
worst are to a false start—in an hon- 
est endeavor to “play it up lively” 
pitches it so much too high that the ef- 
fect is that of setting a pace for the en- 
tire act which threatens to ‘‘out-Cohan 
Cohan”’ in its break-neck speed. 

His Nibs wheels sharply on his heel 
with something that sounds suspic- 
iously like “Oh, damn” and returns to 
his 3x5 “Star” dressing-room to add a 
few finishing touches, compose his 
nerves and, if possible, ‘‘demonstrate”’ 
the power of mind over matter. Poor 
His Nibs. He has been ‘‘demonstrating’”’ 
with a Dervish fortitude all season, 
and whatever /is opinion of the results, 
to his fellow sufferers he has but suc- 
ceeded in proving very clearly that 
only the material dollar will satisfy the 
rapacious hotel-proprietor, and that 
there is no coinage of mind that will pay 
railroad-fares and advertising bills. 

However, by the time he returns to 
his place in the wings a certain sanity 
has been restored, for the scene be- 
tween the Ingenue and the Juvenile is 
on, and the Young Person, with her 
gentle, well-bred little manner, can 
never be made to understand what 
“Play It Up” means, and is taking her 
own sweet time, as usual. 
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Yes, there is no disguising the fact 
the play is bad. More than ever, its 
faults, its incongruities, its makeshifts 
are evident to tue actors; even the 
Young Person feels the portentous 
gloom and wears so serious a face that 
Lane, passing her in the wings, 
pauses to laugh into her melancholy 
eyes with a good-natured: 

“Cheer up, Child, twelve o’clock is 
bound to come.”’ 

When it does come it finds the unat- 
tached members of the company gath- 
ered for a bite of lunch—it’s only 
crackers and cheese, some stale pret- 
zels, and a pitcher of beer—in the Char- 
acter Woman’s room, where they are 
wont to congregate -of an evening. 
That is, all but His Nibs, who is apt to 
disappear with the Adventuress, and 
the Comedian, who has appropriated 
the ?Soubrette, and- Lane, who—but 
even Lane is here to-night, having fore- 
gone the doubtful joys of flirtation with 
the blonde waitress to discuss ways and 
means of getting home. For although 
no one is ready to voice the general 
fear, there can be no reasonable doubt 
of Mr. Bouer’s verdict; consequently, 
the attitude of the Soubrette, when a 
little later she dashes in, is not at first 
evident. 

“It’s come, and I’m glad of it!”’ 

“What? A legacy?” 

“ Bouer has canceled us.”’ 

“Murder!”’ 

“Whatever did you expect? Busi- 
ness would have been killed anyhow 
after the first town saw that show, and 
we'd just have gone deeper and deeper 
into the hole, and further away from 
home.” 

“The question is: How’re we goin’ 
to get back, now?”’ 

“We've got a plan.’ 

The fact that the Soubrette has sud- 
denly appropriated the “we” beloved 
by managers and editors is not lost on 
the company. 

It appears that she and the Comedi- 
an have just left His Nibs and Miss 
Del Rose, and that these four have 
agreed upon a possible means of grace. 
It has been the Comedian’s suggestion, 
and the Soubrette takes a proprietary 
pride in it. He proposes to “ wild-cat”’ 
them back through Ohio and Western 
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Pennsylvania, and to keep moving 
as long as the luck holds out and the 
route leads Rialto-wards. 


The Joys of Wild-catting 


E IT known to the uninitiated that 

to “wild-cat,’’ in theatrical par- 
lance, means to book towns from day 
to day, making short jumps and play- 
ing any theatre in the smaller towns 
that happens to have an open date and 
a Manager who will take a chance. Its 
uncertainty is its main feature; dates 
are booked by tel@graph and telep‘ione, 
and the route can scarcely ever 
be given out more than three days 
ahead. Some strange places are played 
in this way, usually towns of from two 
to three thousand inhabitants. Still 
there have been those who claimed to 
have made money at it, and many a 
company has managed to keep alive 
and going through a few weeks of can- 
celed time. 

The news is greeted with elation. 
The Old Man, to whom this method of 
locomotion is as old as his first stage 
recollections, ishearty in his commenda- 
tion, while Lane turns to the Young 
Person with a mischievous: 

“Nowy you'll see some traveling, 
young lady; now you'll get an idea of 
what a real ‘Fly-by-Night’ is.” 

“All right, when do we start?”’ 

The Soubrette answers with newly 
acquired importance: 

“Just as soon as Mr. Bowles can 
book us. He sent off some telegrams 
to-night. We play ‘Coalsburg’ to-mor- 
row, of course, and we may have to 
lay off Monday, but he’ll have some- 
thing booked for Tuesday, sure. You 
can bank on him! He’s a hustler, all 
right.” 

And “a hustler” the sanguine Mr. 
Bowles proves himself to be. By Satur- 
day night he has booked five towns for 
the following week, and is ready to 
leave on the late train to do as much of 
the advance-work as is possible before 
rejoining the company for Tuesday’s 
performance, the Advance Man having 
taken French-leave as soon as he be- 
came aware of the canceled dates. 

The company is loud in its praise of 
the energetic Bowles, although a few 
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individual doubts are entertained as to 
where the money to settle the hotel- 
bills for the Sunday and Monday lay- 
off and pay the railroad-fares is to 
come from, the houses having been 
ridiculously small on Saturday. How- 
ever, they leave without remonstrance 
from the hotel-proprietor, and only the 
observing notice that he is wearing a 
sapphire scarf-pin that is not unlike 
one previously worn by His Nibs. 


When the Sun Shines 


OR a while after the arrival in the 

next town things looked rosy. It 
is hardly more than a village, but it 
seems prosperous, and Bowles has done 
wonders with a forcedly economical 
display of paper, which is off-set by a 
lavish distribution of dodgers. Yet in 
spite of the hasty advertising, there is 
no especial scramble for seats; the 
town being a staunch patron of 
the “ten-twent’-and-thirt’’’ repertoire- 
show it has conscientious scruples 
against a more expensive entertain- 
ment. Lane, who is as usualat the “ peep 
hole”’ that evening, turns from his es- 
timation of the house as the Comedian 
approaches. 

‘“What’s the scale here? Twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five and a dollar?” 

“ Like fun it is! Best seat in the house 
fifty cents.” 

“The boxes, too?” gasps the Young 
Person, who joins them in time to 
catch the last remark. 

There is an amused chuckle from 
Lane, while the Comedian says wither- 
ingly: 

‘Oh, of course, the beauty and fash- 
ion of Douglas will be in the boxes, 
only don’t get sore eyes watching for , 
them.’’ : 

And, indeed, during this portion of 
their tour, the boxes, when not con- 
spicuous by their absence, are so by 
their emptiness. 

“Never mind,’ says Lane consol- 
ingly. “Take a look at that gallery. 
Why there must be all of seven dollars 
and twenty-five cents. up there.” 

Nevertheless, the jumps being short, 
and Bowles being an old hand at mak- 
ing good hotel-rates, “The Giddy Mr. 
Golightly”” company manages at the 
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end of the week to cross over into Penn- 
sylvania. 

And great is the joy thereof. For 
Bowles assures them that they have a 
thriving little circuit in view, and that 
Sharpsville, Greenville, Union City, 
Corry, Clarion, Kittanning, Ford City, 
and Punxsutawney are all good for 
“real money.” 


Shrinking Receipts 


“J UST how he has happened to annex 
so fond a delusion is difficult to 
understand, as each night’s receipts is 
smaller than the last. To add to the 
complications, the Manager, finding 
unexpectedly fifteen dollars surplus in 
the box-office, appropriates them and 
disappears as mysteriously as the hero 
of some dual-personality detective- 
story. However, no one worries about 
him, for his trunk is also missing and 
Bowles has been entrusted with the 
company’s tickets to the next town. 

That next town. They arrive shortly 
before noon and find that they are 
scarcely billed at all. They are getting 
very short of paper, and the energetic 
Bowles has ceased to do advance- 
work. 

The theatre is a barn—not literally, 
for many a rich man’s cattle are in- 
finitely better housed. The dressing- 
rooms are in the cellar; and they are 
mere stalls built along the wall. The 
only visible means of heating, the smail 
lamps, serve at the same time to 
give a weird and insufficient light. The 
whitewash on the walls is peeling off in 
large fantastic flakes, leaving a glimpse 
of mouldy plaster and rough lathes be- 
neath; the make-up shelf is without 
even the courtesy of clean newspaper; 
the looking glasses are broken, the 
doors provided with neither locks nor 
knobs; the wonder is that they thought 
it worth while to build dressing-rooms 
at all. A cracked basin, a rusty tin buck- 
et, and a handleless pitcher are un- 
earthed from among the debris in what, 
by courtesy, is called the “ prop-room,”’ 
and these articles are ostentatiously 
displayed on a rickety bench in the 
room assigned to the ladies. 

Lane, who has as usual been to look 
up the advance-sale, reports that the 
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fresh Drug-Clerk displays on his coun- 
ter an arrangement something like a 
cribbage-board, with vari-colored pegs 
to indicate the scale of prices. In reply 
to Lane’s solicitous inquiry for the ad- 
vance-sale, he has scornfully waved his 
hand to the second row, from which 
three red pegs are missing 

The report is not encouraging. That 
evening, trunks are unpacked and 
wardrobe and make-up laid out, but no 
one pretends to dress until Lane, who 
has been taking the Manager’s place on 
the front, sends round word to go 
ahead; there are a few signs of a house. 

The performance is rushed through 
with scarcely any intermissions, and 
after the curtain falls at 10:15 there isa 
hurried consultation with Lane. Once 
more they’re saved. The railroad-fare to 
the next town is a mere bagatelle, and 
by leaving before breakfast they will just 
have money enough to reach it. For 
once they are glad to be able to leave a 
call for half-past four. The end is not 
yet, however. 


Then Smallpox 


VEN before they reached. their 
destination, one of the men returns 
from the smoker with the dread rumor 
that small-pox is abroad in the next 
town and that many of the houses are 
quarantined. This proves true, and the 
local Manager, influenced by the editor- 
ials and even sermons advising people 
to keep away from places of amuse- 
ment, flatly refuses to open the theatre. 
Presently a delegation bearing the re- 
maining articles of value possessed by 
the company pays a visit to their 
“Uncle” and “The Giddy Mr. Go- 
lightly’ is once more en route. 

Each day sees them deeper in the 
hole, and they only manage to leave the 
next town by adding an unpaid hotel- 
proprietor to their retinue. 

It is remarkable against what odds 
such a company will continue to exist, 
and what a trifle will sometimes prove 
their Waterloo. In this case, it is the 
combination of a dance and a Sunday 
School entertainment. The company’s 
share of that house’s receipts is ten dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, which the 
aforementioned hotel-proprietor, armed 









with his order on the box-office, collects 
before the first act is well over. 


The End at Last 


OW7;that the long expected end has 
come, it is wonderful how philosoph- 
icallyjthe company: takes it. They are 
all dead§broke, and while*some admit 
the¥possibility of getting money from 
relatives or appealing to brother Elks, 
more than one-half have no other avail- 
able means of getting home than 
that last resort of the actor—his 
trunk. And what is an actor without 
his trunk? 

It is at this juncture that the Charac- 
ter Woman and the Young Person al- 
most quarrel. They have been ‘“ doub- 
ling up”’ to save expenses, and the for- 
mer has made several attempts to 
sound the girl as to her possible re- 
sources. She does not know that she has 
already been so sounded by one-half the 
company. 

Now, she says, apropos of a conver- 
sation they have been having while 
dressing: 

“Well, how do you propose to get 
home?” 

With averted face, her fingers fum- 
bling nervously as she fastens her shirt- 
waist, the girl replies: 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” 

The dormant cupidity of the disap- 
pointed sponger, foiled in an attempted 
touch, breaks forth suddenly: 

“Oh, I don’t see why you should 
worry. I haven’t noticed any percepti- 
ble flattening of your boodle-bag.”’ 

There is a momentary startled flash 
of wide blue eyes; then furiously the 
girl tears off the little silk-covered bag 
that hangs around her neck and throws 
it on the bed. 

“So! that’s what you mean, you and 
the others? I wondered. Open it!”’ 

“Now,” says the woman soothingly 
“don’t get mad—”’ 

“Get mad? I am mad —clear through! 
You, at least, might have thought well 
enough of me to know that if I had had 
anything, it would have been in the 
general purse long ago. Well?” 

The Character Woman, somewhat 
shamefacedly, has opened the bag. It 
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contains only a small photograph of a 
jolly little boy and a letter. 

“ Your—brother?”’ 

“Yes.” She explains with difficulty. 
“There’s just the two of us—a cousin 
of mine looks after the kid. He’s a 
smart little chap; those are some of the 
verses he wrote me at Christmas. And 
to think I haven’t been able to send a 
cent towards his expenses for four 
months—”’ 

The Character Woman looks genu- 
inely distressed. Somewhat awkwardly 
she attempts to put her arm around the 
girl. 

“You poor, dear child! You musn’t 
mind — I only thought — perhaps —”’ 

The girl draws back a little stiffly. 

“T don’t mind—what you thought— 
now. It’s all right! Don’t worry; I’m 
going out for a while.’’ 



































The Courage of Youth 


A the Young Person marches out 

smiling bravely, but very sore men- 
tally ; and just because she’s never beenin 
such a situation before, the humiliation 
of it nerves her to a desperate courage. 
Instead of dodging “the powers that 
be’’ she hunts up the proprietor and 
beards him in his den. 

“You are Miss —”’ 

“Winifred Grey.” 

“ Ah, yes! You folks had a pretty bad 
house, I hear.”’ 

There is no subterfuge about Miss 
Grey. 

“Major Sweet, you probably have 
guessed it, we’re stranded. I don’t know 
what plans the others have, but I want 
to get home. Wont you help me? 
Couldn’t you find something for me to 
do around here till I can square off my 
hotel-bill and earn my railroad-fare?”’ 

‘“c Why, L--” 

“Oh, you must. Please! I could wait 
on the table—or make beds—and I 
can run a typewriter—a little.” 

“ But—well, hadn’t you better wait, 
and see what your company will 
do?”’ 

“No, sir! I’m tired of sitting about, 
like a pawn on a chessboard waiting 
for other people to move me around.’ 

The proprietor laughs. Chess ha 
pens to be his weak point. Moreove 





















he has daughters himself, and sometime 
am his early youth he has been for a year 
or two a “theatrical man”’ and is proud 
of it: three points in her favor. 

“Miss Grey, a company is nevér 
stranded—till they admit it. Let me see, 
who’s your Manager?”’ 

“We have none—now.”’ 

“Well, the most responsible of the 
’ boys?’’ 

“T should say Mr. Lane and our Old 
Man, if you want to talk business. (The 
Y. P. does not like Bowles. ) 

“You send them in to me. I have an 
idea. In the meantime,’’ he laughs at 
her kindly, “don’t you do anything till 

' you hear from me.”’ 

His plan is like a promise of safe hav- 
en to the ship-wrecked “ Golightly’s.”’ 
There is an Oil Driller’s Convention in 
Clearfield that week, and the Manager 
of the opera-house proves to be a friend 
‘of the Major’s. He ascertains over the 
*phone, that: “Yes, we have one open 
» night, sorry to say. A Show you want to 
’ Book? Hello! Since when did you get in 
this? Oh, you’re going to manage them? 
Well, is it any good? It is, hey? All 
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right; take your word for it. Oh; you'll 
have a house all right, leave it to me!” 

A house? Well, I should say they do 
have a house! Refreshed with the three 
days’ rest and comparative peace, and 
under the stimulus of applause the “‘Go= 
lightly’s’’ play as they have never dofe 
before, and before the final curtain a 
few of the “swelled-heads”’ ate chort- 
ling, “Oh, I guess we’re not so rotten 
after all.”’ 

After railroad-fares are paid and the 
Major has deducted board-bills, the 
proceeds are divided; and you can have 
no idea how fabulous a sum twenty- 
three dollars can seem till you’ve been 
a stranded “ Fly-by-Nighter.”’ 

With characteristic buoyancy there 
are not a few who favor the idea of go- 
ing on, but the Young Person, who is 
packing with more than usual care, 
breaks in upon their air-castles sweetly: 

“You can count me out of all that, 
please. Sorry to be disobliging, but I’ve 
got twenty-three dollars, and it’s going to 
be ‘Skiddoo’ for little Winifred Grey, 
and a wide berth to the ‘ Fly-by-Nights’ 
in future.” 


4 The Great One’s Bridal Gift 


By W. W. AULICK 











The butler tells the inside history of his one-time master’s coup d’ amour 
and what came of it. It is a story of an emotional attress with a soaring 
ambition, her financier wooer and the manager whom she married as a step- 
ping stone to greatness. Small wonder the gossiping nattator was disthissed. 



















. E SURE I can go back to the 
B setvice of The Great One at my 
will. Certainly, I am now fe- 
— leased from his establishment, 
but, then, stupid, has not this been so 
before? And has not The Great One; 
ter the passing of his petulance, in- 
asted upon my return, sending to me 
bessages by word of mouth, even im- 
ering me through the personal- 
Mumns of the public newspapers to 














again take up my duties? And why not? 
I am valuable. I am even indispensable. 
I have the languages as has no other 
man who personally attends. I have the 
intelligenice that God gave and the ex- 
perience that is the gift of the world. 
Why, then, you ask, has The Great 
One seen fit to let me go? You had 
heard that I spoke, when the glass 
passed, of his private affairs? Well, you, 
it is not true, I tell you. He thought so, 
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yes, and so—However, when I wish it, 
go back. To-day, I am in funds. We 


_ shall drink again. God’s cheer, comfade. 


But as for speaking of The Great 
One’s inner life! It hurts me that he 
should think it. Have you seen the 
wild horses that fly across the plains? 
They are strong and they pull like the 
devil, all ways at once. Friend, all the 
wild horses of all prairie-land could not 
tear from me a syllable concerning 
those things which my master held 
secret. Let us converse, then, on other 


_ matters. The play! Ah, yes. Carpentry 


in this America, for the most part. In 
France, in Spain, in Copenhagen, in 
Austria, there is acting. Here, bah! Not 
an actor. Not an actress. What, you 
speak of Helen Revere! You call her an 
actress! Ah— 

Try this Bordeaux. It is necessary 
that you know the proprietor before 
you may touch its lips. It is for his am- 
times. You were saying, ah, yes. Amigo, 
I agree. Helen Revere is an actress. 
None knows this better than I. It is a 
pity, is it not, that so excellent an-ac- 
tress should be playing the provinces? 
Ha,ha, ha! Yes, yes, she married Caver- 
ly, the manager. To be sure. To be sure. 
Mon dieu, I am going back to-morrow, 
to-day, to the service of The Great One! 
YT love that man! More, I admire him. 
Let me fill your cup. ; 

Come here! I do not gossip of the 
things that have‘been. You understand. 
No word passes my lips that is in be- 
trayal of confidence. You who know me, 
know this. But here, you and I together, 
shall I tell you a few things, my brother. 
There can be no harm. You will not 
repeat them, You are discreet as myself. 

Do I know that Helen Revere is a 
good actress? Man alive, I know her 
real name! It was when we came back 
from Japan—The Great One and I— 
He made her acquaintance and was 
charmed. She was immeasurably flat- 
tered. as truth, what an eye for 
beauty he had! And how completely 
she filled that eye! 

You have seen her on the stage. To 
be sure. But I have seen her at shorter 
range. Let me draw her picture. It is a 
pleasure, I assure you. Tall, but not too 
tall, and slender, but with a roundness 

that God covers only his chosen fairest 
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with. I mind her now in the costu 

The Great One loved best of all. A rot 
of pure white. Just a sleeveless, clinging” 
robe. Cut down deep in the front, show- 
ing her perfect throat, and cut down 
deep in the back, showing the rosiest, 
most bewitching shoulders, divided by — 
a dimpling line. It is a fashion to © 
speak of marble shoulders, but hers ~ 
were not so, for marble is cold. A silk 
rope caught up the robe at the middle 
and fell down to where her tiny feel 
were hidden by the accumulation of 
filmy laces at the bottom. Her naked 
arms, I swear to you, were perfect and 
ended in an ever warm little hand, set 
off by the diamonds The Great One™ 
loved to chain to her fingers. Her hair 
was jetty black and coiled at the top. < 

For love of her and to see her smile, 
many would have done murder. A thou-— 
sand years ago she lived in Greece, but 
when The Great One had been ac- 
quainted with her a Jittle time, she lived 
in Central Park West. And here she had ~ 
those things which were hets by right. 
Silk and satin notions, the treasures 
The Great One had brought back from 
the East, even to the Japanese butler 
and the Chino cook. 

It was the wish of The Great One 
that she give up the stage, and this she 
did for a little while. But, comrade, she 
was not happy away from the playhouse. 
She wanted to be famous, and that is a 
strange thing, when you know about” 
her case as I know about it. She begged 
to go back to the theater, and The ~ 
Great One consented because he could 
refuse her nothing. I do not pretend to 
understand a woman. A fine house, ser- — 
vants, a brougham, a saddle-horse, an 
automobile and a French chauffeur— 
and she wanted to go back on the stage 
and mix with actresses who had gradu- 
ated from theslums, daughtersof Bowery ~ 
saloon-keepers, ward-politicians, jail-— 
wardens and the like. Did I tell you 
she was a lady born? Well, she was. I” 
think I have influence with the head=— 
waiter to secure more Bordeaux, Bien? 

Well, then, she, by telling him she 
was lonely during the hours of his great” 
business kept him in Wall Street, pre= — 
vailed. She was not a famous actress. 
You know that, of course. Hers were 
secondary parts, But she did them well. 






























































































You mentioned her yourself a few 
‘Minutes ago, as a clever actress. So she 
A year went by in happiness. One 
day she visited him at his apartments, 
Which was not usual. And a strange 
thing happened. Now, I, who have lived 
every country under the sun until I 
not sure myself what is my nation- 
ity, | who have observed and studied 
women of all lands, I could have made 
Oath she loved him to the ultimate de- 
“gree. Listen! She called on him that day 
‘aiter his business in the Street had been 
finished and she told him things. She 
did not tell him all at once, you under- 
Stand, but he knew at the moment she 
entered the room. I tell you, he is won- 
 derful. I have never seen his equal. I go 
back to his service to-morrow. He will 
“surely take me. I would serve him for 
nothing. He is a master. 
_ She put up her lips to be kissed. She 
Sat at the little table which I rolled in, 
and made herself a cocktail after the 
fashion he had taught her. I withdrew, 
“but—well, it was not hard for me to 
hear. After awhile, she told him. He 
‘Said he was glad if she would be happier 
through the change. Then she cried a 
‘little and said how sorry she was, but 
he lighted a cigaret and mixed her an- 
_ other cocktail. 
“What is the gentleman’s name?”’ 
“he asked her. She told him ‘‘Caverly,” 
and that they were to be married within 
the month. I know now why she did it. 
' Caverly’s sister was the foremost emo- 
tional actress of the whole world, and 
during her tour of the states, Caverly 
tad been her manager. Helen had ar- 
tanged it all in her own mind that 
Caverly should make her equally famous 
with his sister. This much I learned 
Tater. And that was why she agreed to 
him. Also, she may have loved 
him. I do not know as to that. 
The Great One kissed her and patted 
her cheek and sent her home, after tell- 
ing her he would like to meet Caverly. 
That was easily arranged. The Great 
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One was introduced as a fa 
and Caverly was much flat: 
attention, for the master 
known on every bourse in E1 
that, these two men were 
gether. Caverly was brougl 
The Great One and made m1 
seemed to like each other in 

On the day before th 
Caverly was at our house 
talked a long while. 

“Mr. Caverly,” said The 
“T have been thinking on 
gift I might bestow at this t 
been long a friend of the - 
Caverly and of her father bx 
you will permit me to give 
of information on a certain : 
guarantee that you will ha 
remember this day for the 1 
years.” 

And Caverly was overjo 
prospect no less than with t 
with which the gift was ten 
The Great One dropped his 
whisper so that it was as 
could do to hear him, ai 
Caverly to take every cent h 
world and buy Coal Oil com 
next day, which was the day 
ding. 

Caverly wrung The Great 
and went home rejoicing. H: 
all his possessions into cash 
same with the property of 
they were very happily marr: 
dayand wentaway on theirw: 

Yourglassisempty,comra 
bottle will surely do us no hi 
amigo. Oh,#as to my stor 
little more§tojtell 3Thegbott 
of Coal Oilcommonfwithin' 
Helen is touring the provit 
number two “Sidewalks ¢ 
tady’’ company, and Cav 
vance man for the Chinato 
quers at twenty-five dollars 

And to-morrow I return 
vice of The Great One if I c: 
him he was mistaken about 
of my gossiping. I love that 















































Phe Approaching Dissolution of Bayreu 


By JOHN F. CAMPBELL 








| Since the death of Richard Wagner the great festivals at Bayreuth have havea : 
| the absence of his master hand, The question now is: How much longer will” 
the spot remain the shrine of the Wagnerian cult and the epitome of the best — 
the musical world offers. What has Frau Wagner and her son met with? © 










T 


HERE isnohuman powerso great 
that itcan defy forever the inevi- 
table law of change. Nature sel- 
dom destroys deliberately, but 
mn due time she carefully takes apart 

bverything she has put together, and 
then goes to work building something 
else, using the same material. 

The greater and the more ambitious 
the achievement, the more striking the 
spectacle of dissolution. One of the 
most stately offerings to art, musical 
and dramatic, that this century has. 
known is the shrine of the Wagners— 
Richard and Cosima—at Bayreuth, in 
Bavaria, And now this stronghold is 
crumbling away. For no more does the 
devoted wife of the great master rule in 
the playhouse on the hill. Pale and list- 
less, the once vigorous figure of Cosima 
shields her flickering life behind the 
walls of “ Wahnfried,’’ the beautiful 
home of the Wagners, in the picturesque 
little village which for so long was sin- 
cerely consecrated to art. 





Frau Wagner’s Position 


| 
Edd years ago Frau Wagner occu- 

pied a position of power unlike that 
held by anyone else in the world. Bay- 
reuth was a little court and she was its 
queen. She was a wonderfully distin- 
guished figuse with her white hair and 
her splendid profile, which strongly 
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resembled that of her distinguished” 
father, Liszt. She was tall, slender, and 
very erect, Her personal magnetism 
was recognized by all who came within 
her reach, and her immense enthusiasm — 
was contagious. She was a brilliant and 
experienced woman of the world 
talked with equal ease in German, 
French, or English. More than t 
she was devoted heart and soul to t 
carrying out of the plans begun by 
distinguished husband, and in this_ 
industry was remarkable. When prepa- 
rations fora performance were in prog- 
ress, Frau Wagner spent all her da 
at the theater and most of her nights 
her desk. She was the life and spirit 6 
the whole thing and every detail of #% 
work passed under her control. 
Frau Wagner was high spirited and 
dictatorial in those days and in some 
ways it was difficult to work with her. 
That she must have labored under dif- 
ficulties, at times, one can imagine fre 
the experience of an American opera- 
singer who, in speaking of her the other 
day, said: ges 
“Poor Frau Wagner! She had many 
fantastic and impossible ideas, but 
was usually necessary only to be 
with her. Nobody ever told her 
truth; visitors lied to her and flatt 
her; singers lied to her, and musi 
told her only what they thought 
would want to hear. It was, of co 





















impossible for her, under those circum- 
Stances, to know what was necessary 
in order to achieve the: best results in 
the performances.” 

However, Frau Wagner continued to 
direct the movements in the theater in 
a way that brought much credit to her- 
self and great pleasure to thousands of 
pilgrims to Bayreuth, until time and 
age may have pointed the way to the 
end. 


Wagner’s Sweetheart 


HEN the great music-master first 

met the daughter of Liszt,she was 
the wife of his most devoted disciple, 
Hans von Biilow. In these days, she 
would have been known as his “ affin- 
ity,’’ doubtless, with all the scandal 
and consequent misfortune that usually 
attaches to a complication of that kind. 
But Hans von Biilow was a man of rare 
bigness of soul, and fortunately for all 
concerned, he was perfectly willing to 
sacrifice his own feelings to any extent 
for the purpose of making his wife 
happy. 

And when he found that she loved 
Richard Wagner and not himself, he 
gave her up willingly. There was no un- 
pleasantness—not even any breach of 
friendship. Wagner was of a peculiarly 
Sensitive nature, and his happiness— 
éven more—his peace of mind and that 
condition of the spirit which enabled 
him to do his best work was utterly de- 
pendent upon the companionship of 
those he loved, and those who sympa- 
thized with and understood him. Hans 
von Biilow knew this. He worshiped 
at the shrine of Wagner’s genius, and 
when he found that the great man’s 
happiness depended on having his wife, 
he simply gave her to him. The union 
between Richard Wagner and the wife 
of his friend proved to be most happy; 
one of those rare consummations known 
as the ideal marriage. 

The mutual love and devotion of 
these two is the more interesting, be- 
cause it was not Wagner’s first experi- 
ence in falling in love with another 
man’s wife. The first instance occurred 
a long time before he met Cosima, and 
the unusual romance lasted for many 
yeafs. 
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Wagner’s Matrimonial Failure 


ICHARD WAGNER'S first mar- 
riage wasa failure. He was twenty- 
three years of age at the time, and the 
woman he choose was Minna Planer, an 
opera-singer who is described as having 
had a pretty face and a “sober, un- 
imaginative soul.’’ They lived together 
for twenty-five years, with an occasion- 
al separation. Here is an extract from a 
letter Wagner wrote to a friend after 
one of their reunions which lasted ten 
days. After speaking of her ‘‘common 
tone, which makes me lose all self-pos- 
session,’’ he says: 

“The third day after my wife ar- 
rived, a belated Christmas gift from 
Mathilde Wesendonck, by accident fell 
into her hands. Then appeared the sad 
old sequel: mistrust, suspicion, miscon- 
struction of my every word! And that 
in total solitude like this: pent up long 
winter evenings with a being who does 
not grasp one jot of my true nature, 
cannot so much as follow me if I take 
up a book, and has no occupation of her 
own. And then myself demanding 
naught save quiet and a peaceful mood, 
yearning to get to my work, straining 
every nerve to cope with stress of cir- 
cumstance and pinch of want, set quiv- 
ering by every breath of gossip from 
without, and the like. Finally my wife’s 
heart-trouble growing more acute again! 
They were ten days of hell.”’ 

It is the same old story that we read 
about in the divorce-grind of the daily 
newspapers of to-day. Only there was 
no divorce in that case. Wagner's 
friends often wondered why there was 
not a permanent separation, but no 
matter how justified he might have been 
in freeing himself, the fact ever re- 
mained that he did not do so. 


Wagner’s Affinity 


|B ghoe coc some of those years of mar- 
ital misery, however, Richard Wag- 
ner found congenial companionship 
and sympathetic encouragement, even 
inspiration, for that matter, ina wom- 
an who had more influence on his life 
than anyone he ever knew, including 
Cosima. This woman’s name was Ma- 
thilde Wesendonck, and she was the 
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wife of a rich German merchant. She is 
described as a “ placid, sweet Madonna, 
the perfect emblem of a pearl, not an 
opal, her eyes still dreaming of Nir- 
vana.”’ Frau Wesendonck was twenty- 
four when she first met Wagner, and he 
was about forty. This romantic friend- 
ship, which lasted over a period of many 
years, expressed and realized itself in 
the opera of “ Tristan and Isolde,’’ con- 
ceded by many to be the author’s mas- 
terpiece. Mathilde Wesendonck was 
the original of Jsolde, and Wagner's 
love for her amounted almost to wor- 
ship. She urged him to his loftiest 
achievements, and he once said to her 
in a letter: 

“With thee I can do all things; with- 
out thee, nothing! For having written 
the Tristan, I thank you from my deep- 
est soul to all eternity.”’ 

t Mathilde Wesendonck’s husband was 
aware of the affection that existed be- 
tween Wagner and his wife, and there 
was an occasional family discussion of 
the matter that wasn’t written in a 
partcularly slow tempo. But Frau Ma- 
thilde was always able to persuade her 
husband, in the end, that the friend- 
ship Was so nearly platonic, at least on 
her part, that trouble never ensued. 
In fact, Herr Wesendonck was always 
one of Wagner’s most generous patrons. 

The home of the merchant prince 
was a magnificent villa surrounded by 
wooded grounds of great beauty—just 
the setting that would appeal to the 
great stage-manager as a proper back- 
ground for the beautiful Mathilde. And 
at one side, not far from this abode was 
a cottage of considerable size, which 
Herr Wesendonck offered to Wagner 
and his wife for their home. Not only 
that, he assisted the struggling musi- 
cian financially, as well. In fact, the 
attitude of the rich man toward his less 
fortunate friend was always that of the 
truest chivalry. 


Wagner’s Wife Intervenes 


a neighborly relations that ex- 
isted during the residence of the 
Wagners in the little cottage, which 
was only a stone’s throw from the villa 
of the Wesendoncks, were very pleas- 
ant for all concerned except when Frau 


Wagner chose to misconstrue some of 
the friendly meetings that took place 
between Richard and Mathilde. Then 
occasionally there was trouble, as Mrs. 
Wagner had a habit of ringing the Wes- 
endonck front door-bell with violent 
jerks, on those occasions, and saying 
rude things in a loud tone of voice that 
stung the sensitive soul of the well 
meaning woman. No one else ever spoke 
unkindly of her friendship for the 
great genius. Wagner was as dependent 
as a child upon her companionship. In 
a letter he once said to her: 

“We have drunk the dregs of all the 
pains and griefs of love. I have reached 
the bottomless abyss of inhumanest 
misery, and but for you, Mathilde, 
would have committed suicide.’’ 

The friendship that exjsted between 
these two was as beautiful as it was 
pathetic. Wagner even wrote his music 
with a gold pen she gave him. And in 
return for the sympathy and inspira- 
tion that she gave him in the days of 
his greatest trials, the great artist lifted 
her from obscurity to a place among 
the immortals. 

But it was all to end, just as there is 
an end to everything, including the 
scheme at Bayreuth. Time and dis- 
tance finally separated them. Madam 
Wagner died, and then Richard met 
Cosima, the daughter of Liszt. 

The theater at Bayreuth was built 
under the patronage of King Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria, and after Wagner’s death it 
was the hope and dream of Cosima’s life 
to so educate her son Siegfried, that he 
would one day fillthe place of the father. 


The Young Wagner 


IEGFRIED WAGNER was born at 
Bayreuth in 1871. He was care- 
fully trained by his ambitious mother 
and on August 5. 1893, when he was 
twenty-two years of age, he took up the 
baton in the theater of his distin- 


guished father. He directs with skill . z 


and ease, but though he closely resem- 
bles his father in personal appearance— 
the face is much the same—the genius 
is not there. That is one reason why the 
stronghold at Bayreuth is crumbling. 


Bayreuth has changed much in the — 
last twenty years. The time was when — 
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the spirit of those who visited the 
quaint Bavarian town was like that of 
pilgrims to a shrine of worship. In the 
old days, the simple people of Bay- 
reuth sheltered the visitor in a spirit of 
brotherly love. But commercialism has 
crept in until now Bayreuth is one of 
the most expensive places to visit in 
Europe, and, whereas the visitors were 
once inspired by their devotion to 
music, they are now made up of hordes 
of sightseers who go there merely out 
of curiosity. In other words, it has be- 
come one of the show-places of Eu- 
rope. 

The absence of the feeling of former 
times is sorely felt by those who visit 
Bayreuth now. It is noticed in the 
streets and in the restaurants, and even 
in the crowds that flock about the Fest- 
spielhaus. The buzzing of the inter- 
missions is no longer confined to a rev- 
erent discussion of the performance; it 
consists principally in the promiscuous 
gossip of the sight seers. Even during 
the performances, the loss of the old 
spirit of reverence is plainly noticed. 

It has always heen the custom to 
close the doors promptly at the begin- 
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ning of a performancé, to the exclusion 
of all late-comers; absolute darkness 
pervades the auditorium, and the de- 
mand for silence is peremptory, that all — 
may appreciate to the fullest, the most 
delicate flights of the composer. The 
punctilious preservation of the decorum 
of the theater is still carried out. But it 
is only observing the letter—the spirit 
is not there. It has become a cult, and 
that is all. - 

The man now at the helm is pale and 
placid of countenance. His eyes have a 
penetrating, watchful look, but the 
illuminating glance of genius is not 
there. Siegfried Wagner has inherited 
his father’s love of dress, with the differ- 
ence that the son prefers the prevail- 
ing styles instead of the velvet coats 
andeccentric costumes of the elder man. 
The sight-hungry tourists to Bayreuth 
swarm around the grandson of Liszt as 
one on whom the mantle of genius must 
have fallen. 

But nature is high spirited and eccen- 
tric, and refuses to do the expected 
thing. She prefers to be original. Be- 
sides, she had other plans for the gen- 
ius of Richard Wagner. 


° 


To One Who Waited 


By FRANCIS M. LIVINGSTON 





When Arthur Felton was called upon by the head of the concern employing 
him to spy upon the actions of young Henleigh, his superior little realized 
what the end would be. Did Arthur or did he not? That is the question that 
still remains after reading this clever story of one aspect of an actress’ life. 











RTHOUR, when are you going to 
A strike out and do something 
for yourself?’ 

Arthur Felton gazed impas- 
sively at his sister as if he had not com- 
prehended. His unresponsivenessseemed 
to irritate the young lady. 

“You are twenty-two years old now; 
surely you look forward to something 
better than sitting on an office-stool 











writing figures in a book all your life.’”’ 

Arthur moved one eyebrow slightly. 

Betty sat upright on the divan, fling- 
ing her silken skirts with a great rustle 
about her tiny feet. For two seasons 
she had been Betty Arlington of the 
Tivoli—the beautiful, the successful. 
At the time of the opening of the new 
production in the Winter her salary had 
been doubled, 
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“Suppose I had sat contented at my 
typewriter for three years?’’ she con- 
tinued. “I stayed there three months 
and —”’ 

“You are very beautiful, my sister,” 
said Arthur softly. 

Betty flushed. Many men had told 
her this during the past two years, but 
when this youth of the immobile face 
and the reticent tongue—her own 
brother to boot, said so, it made it seem 
more true. 

“My good looks would have been of 
small use to me if I had —”’ 

“Hid them under a bushel,’”’ mur- 
mured Arthur as she paused forasimile. 

“Yes, just that, if you like,” an- 
swered Betty reddening. ‘“‘ I wentonthe 
stage, in the chorus, and carried a sword 
in the Third row, watched for an open- 
ing in the First row, and I didn’t 
remain there long either, as you 
know.”’ 

“ A hundred avenues open at the ap- 
proach of beauty,”’ said her brother; 
“the brain works in silence and dark- 
ness at piercing a stone wall. It is some- 
times years before a ray of light ap- 
pears from the other side.” 

“Ah, you have the brains of the fam- 
ily, then? When do you think What’s- 
their-names will raise your salary?” 

“Let us not speak of trifles,” said 
her brother, frowning. “I look beyond 
salaries.’’ 

“Oh, do you?” said Betty arching 
her eyebrows, as well she might. She re- 
ceived three hundred dollars a week. It 
was something in Arthur’s favor that he 
had never asked her for a penny of it. 


‘Remembering this she looked at him 


more kindly. 

“You know. I am only anxious for 
your success, dear,’’ she said, laying 
her hand on his. 

“Sister, you know the motto of our 
house?’’ 

Betty stared. 

“It is ‘I bide my time. 

“I never heard that before.”’ 

“Probably not. I selected it myself 
last week. It describes what I am doing 
now.” 

“ All right,’’ said Betty, “only take 
care that you do not ‘bide’ too long.”’ 

“The knock may sound at the door 
to-day—to-morrow—perhaps not till 
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next month, next year, but be assured 
that one day —”’ 

A light rap on the arch behind the 
portieres caused Betty to start. Then 
she laughed. 

“Well, that isn’t it anyhow, ”” she 
said. “Come i in, Marie.’ 

The maid entered witha card: Betty's 
color rose again as she looked at it. 

“You wont mind if I ask you to go 
pretty soon, will you, dear?’’ she asked. 
‘“‘T have a caller and shall be going out, 
perhaps.”’ 

She tossed the card on the table. 
Arthur saw the name, Mr. Julien Hen- 
leigh. Mr. Julien Henleigh was the son 
of Mackenzie Henleigh, who was the . 
“Co.” of Sproull & Co., the house with- 
in whose ample walls Arthur occupied 
a stool. 

Arthur said nothing. 

A tall, blonde young man with blue 
eyes and an athletic figure entered. 
Arthur, from his corner near the por- 
tuéres, saw the light which flashed from 
the blue eyes as the young man ad- 
vanced to take Betty’s outstretched 
hand. 

“It is such a beautiful day, Miss Ar- 
lington,’”’ he said; “I brought the car 
around thinking you might like a spin 
in the park.” 

He plumped this out all at once, like 
a speech arranged beforehand, and 
which he might have been repeating to 
himself all the way up in the elevator. 
He seemed very awkward for so big and 
so well set-up a chap. He blushed, too, 
as he spoke and the blush was the 
last thing Arthur had opportunity to 
note. 

When Betty turned with a mur- 
mured, “This is my brother, Mr. Hen- 
leigh” Arthur had vanished. 


On the occasion of his next visit to 
his sister Arthur inquired: 

“Do you mind my asking who your 
caller of last week is?’’ 

“Mr. Henleigh,” answered Betty 
trying not to look conscious, 

‘““And who is Mr. Henleigh?” 0 

“A man who was introduced to me 
by Mr. Barton. (Mr. Barton was Betty’s - 
manager.) I believe hisfather is a banker 
or something.” 
“Do you go out with him often?” 














“Occasionally—not so often as he 
asks me. What are you driving at?”’ 

“He seems a nice chap. I think he is 
fond of you, my sister.” 

“ Ridiculous. You can have no possi- 
ble reason for saying such a thing.” 
But she colored. 


“It would not be surprising,” said 


Arthur, “ but the interesting question,”’ 
he added softly, “is, ‘Are you fond of 
him?’ ”’ 


“ Arthur, youmust not saysuch things, 
I will not have it.’’ Betty was blushing 
furiously now. “I will answer your 
question, though. No, I am not.” 

But Arthur had already been an- 
swered. 

A month passed and Mr. Henleigh, 
as Arthur divined, continued to call 
regularly on Betty. He sent her beauti- 
ful flowers and would have given her 
costlier presents but she refused them. 
Arthur asked no more questions and, on 
the other hand, Betty told him nothing. 

One day, when she spoke of the pos- 
sibility of her taking an engagement in 
London in July, Arthur said: 

“Mr. Henleigh will be lonely, will he 
not?”’ 

“That is a matter of indifference to 
me,’’ replied Betty lookingattheceiling. 

“The affair does not march,”’ mur- 
mured Arthur when the door had 
closed behind him. 


On the third morning after this con- 
versation Arthur was summoned from 
his stool in the counting-room of 
Sproull & Co. to the private office of 
the firm. There he was received by Mr. 
Darlington, the office-manager. 

“Felton,’’ began Mr. Darlington, “I 
have sent for you because you have 
gained the notice of the firm by your 
uniformly quiet and unobtrusive con- 
duct. You are methodical, painstaking, 
and discreet. You appear to have no 
intimates among the other clerks and 
you mind your own business. For this 
reason you have been selected to under- 
take a somewhat delicate piece of 
work.” 


Mr. Darlington paused to let this 


sink in before proceeding. Arthur’s face’ 


was as expressionless as the wall be- 
hind him. 
“You may have heard of a young 
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woman of the theaters named—” Mr. 
Darlington glanced at a memorandum 
concealed in his hand, “Miss Betty 
Arlington.’’ 

Arthur admitted that he had. 

“We have learned by means of a—er 
—through a somewhat unusual channel, 
that—ah, Mr. Julien Henleigh, son of 
our Mr. Henleigh, who is at present, as 
you are aware, in Europe, is—ah, paying 
rather marked attentions to tius young 
lady. We would like some inquiries 
made—oh most quietly and discreetly 
of course, about Miss Arlington and 
also the extent of young Mr. Henleigh’s 
attention to her looked into. We desire 
to keep the matter strictly within the 
walls of the house of Sproull & Co. ; that 
is why we do not seek professional aid. 
The matter is a simple one. Discretion, 
above all things is necessary.” 

Mr. Darlington went on to give in- 
structions more in detail. 

“If it were any other clerk, Felton,”’ 
he concluded, “I should adjure him 
‘Don’t chatter.’ I know I do not have 
to caution you in that particular. ”’ 

Two days later Arthur made his first 
report to his superior. 

Miss Arlington was a Sopiatais suc- 
cessful artist and a highly estimable 
young woman. She lived with an elder- 
ly female relative who accompanied 
her everywhere. Mr. Julien Henleigh 
called several times a week. Two or 
three times he had had the young lady 
out riding in his car. Not more than 
twice had she been to supper with him, 
Miss Eden, the elderly relative, being 
always in attendance. He made !several 
subsequent reports all very much like 
the first one. There was nothing else to 
chronicle. 

At length he brought the intelligence 
that, through a friend, he himself had 
made Miss Arlington’s acquaintance. 
She was all that had been said of her. 
In every way commendable. There 
seemed to be nothing of a serious 
nature between her and Mr. Henleigh. 

One evening Arthur asked his sister. 
‘How about that London engage-- 
ment?’’ 

“Tt is all but settled that I go. The 
contracts are to be drawn in about ten 
days I understand.”’ 

“You wish to go?”’ 








_ “Certainly I consider it a great 
chance.” 

Arthur looked relieved. “ That makes 
it easier for me to tell you something 
which I think you ought to know. Your 
young friend, Mr. Henleigh, it seems, is 
a son of the Henleigh of Sproull & Co. 
The elder Henleigh is in Europe. It has 
come to the ears of the head of the 
house that young Henleigh is paying 
attention to you. They have had in- 
quiries made regarding you and are 
keeping tab on the number of times he 
comes here.”’ 

Betty had turned very white. “You 
know this to be true?” she asked al- 
most in a_whisper. 

“Tam positive of it. I have even seen 
some of the reports. They were most 
commendatory of you, but that does 
not alter the fact that it was a piece of 
confounded effrontery. They do not, of 
course, know that you are my sister and 
I have said nothing, but I expect to 
leave their employ at the end of the 
month.” 

Betty reached out her hand to his 
and sat holding it in silence for a while. 
Then she rose and kissed her brother. 

“TI must get ready for the theater 
now, dear,”’ she said. “I’m glad you 
are going to leave that place. Good- 
night.” 

The next day but one Sproull & Co. 
received another report—the last: 

“Miss Arlington has declined to see 
Mr. Henleigh again and returns his let- 
ters unopened. The affair seems to be 
ended.” 

It lacked but three days of the time 
when the London contracts were to 
be sent to Betty for her signature. The 
young lady seemed to be in most ex- 
cellent spirits, but to the keenly observ- 
ant eye of her brother her hilarity was 
almost too hectic to be genuine. She 
seemed to be in a fever of impatience to 
get away and talked of nothing but her 
English engagement. 

That evening Arthur left his sister’s 
apartment at seven o’colck. On step- 
ping out of the elevator he saw a figure 
which he recognized as familiar—the 
figure of a man walking restlessly up 
and down the hall. Without appearing 
to see the young man, Arthur asked 
carelessly of the hall-boy: 
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“Did any letters come for Miss Ar- 
lington by the last mail?”’ 

The boy answered in the negative 
and Arthur passed on to the street. He 


became aware that someone was at his’ 


elbow and, as he turned, a voice in- 
quired in a menacing tone: 

“Tsay, who are you?”’ 

Arthur stopped. “ Mynameis Felton,” 
he said with a touch of hauteur, “what 
is it you want of me?” 

The haggard face thrust close to his 
own was lit up by a ray of brightness. 

“Felton?” he echoed. ‘‘Her brother 
—then you are Arthur! Oh, listen to me 
Arthur, I am the most miserable man 
in the world—my name is Henleigh— 
be a friend to me, help me to see your 
sister.’”’ 

“T hardly see how I can do that,” 
said Arthur coldly, moving on a step. 

“Oh you can, I know you can,” 
pleaded the other. “Listen to me—I 
will do anything in the world for you— 
you can ask me anything if only—”’ 

“The street is hardly the place to 
talk,’ interrupted Arthur. “Can’t we 
go somewhere?” 

Henleigh, holding fast to the boy’s 
elbow rushed him to the nearest café. 
There, in a little booth, after an order 
for two petits verres had been given, he 
leaned his elbows on the table, put his 
chin in his hands, and poured forth his 
sorrows. 

Betty refused to see him—-she re- 
turned his letters unopened—he had 


tried waiting for her but she avoided - 


him, leaving by another door. What did 
it mean? . 

“Why only on Monday we were to- 
gether for an hour and she was ador- 
able. What has happened? Why doesshe 
treat me so? Oh, Arthur, help me, for I 
love your sister very dearly.” 

Arthur began speaking deliberately, 
turning the little glass before him on its 


‘stem slowly. His sister: had to be very 


careful. Being before the public, every- 
thing she did was observed and might 
be commehted upon harshly. Her repu- 
tation was most precious to her and to 
her brother as well— 

“But, my dear boy, haven’t I told 
you I love her—I worship her! It is my 
dearest wish to make Betty my wife. I 


have tried a dozen times to tell her;0, 
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but I have so feared she would refuse 
me, I dared not till she knew me bet- 
ter.”’ 

Arthur expressed a fear that Mr. 
Henleigh’s faint heart had lost him a 
wife. He was confident his sister could 
never forgive what had happened. 
Then Mr. Henleigh swore that Arthur 
should never leave the place until he had 
divulged what had happened, and de- 
manded in lurid and picturesque lang- 
guage to know who had been slandering 
him. 

Arthur looked at him calmly. 

“You need not threaten me, Mr. 
Henleigh. You seem to be a very de- 
cent chap and I think it is only your 
due to know what has occurred. I will 
tellyou on your promise to make no row 
until after you have come to an under- 

- standing with Betty.”’ 
Henleigh promised—listening breath- 
- lessly. 

“You know the house of Sproull & 
Co.—yes, of course. It seems that you 
are, in a sense, my employer, for it is 
there I labor at the munificent salary of 
eighteen dollars a week. You will appre- 
ciate what I said about the necessity of 
my sister being careful, when I tell you 
that Sproull & Co. have caused in- 
quiries to be made regarding her char- 
acter and the frequency of your visits to 
her. She knows this and—well I don’t 
think I need say anymore.” 

Mr. Henleigh gripped the table with 
both hands. He turned as white as Bet- 
ty had when Arthur told her. After a 
while he whispered hoarsely: 

“That hoary old sinner of a Sproull 
and his old-woman adviser, Darling- 
ton, of course. Oh, wont I—”’ 

“T must remind you of your promise 
to do nothing yet, Mr. Henleigh. I will 
not have my sister’s name dragged into 
any shindig down at Sproull & Co’s. 
When you can act as her husband, af- 
fianced or actual, I shall have no objec- 
tion to make.”’ 

“But do you think there is a chance 
for me?’’ asked Henleigh, the color be- 
ginning to come back to his face. “‘ Only 
help me to that chance and.I’ll—”’ 

Mr. Henleigh’s promises were daz- 
zling. 

The two young men talked for two 
hours longer. When they parted, Hen- 
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leigh wrung Arthur’s hand and swore 
he was his best friend. 

It was the evening of the next day. 
Arthur saw Betty as she was leaving 
for the theater and she told him she 
would bring the London contracts home 
with her to read before signing. 

“T will meet you at the stage-door 
and go home with you, then we can go 
over them together,’’ said her brother. 
“There is something else of importance, 
too, I want to talk to you about.” 


When Betty came out of the theater 
after the play Arthur was waiting with 
a cab. He helped his sister in, but an- 
other, taller figure stepped out of the 
darkness into Arthur’s place as Betty 
sank unnoticing into her corner. The 
door closed and instantly the cab start- 
ed off at a rapid pace. Then the man 
spoke: 

“ Betty, it is I—Julien Henleigh. No. 
no—don’t rise—for God’s sake don’t 
call to the man, only listen to me, then, 
when you have heard me, if you say so, 
I'll go—Betty, did you think I knew 
anything of that infernal-business?’— 
Arthur told me, he is my friend. Betty I 
love you, I want you to marry me.” 

After awhile he became more coher- 
ent and Betty, though she kept her face 
turned from him, seemed to be listen- 
ing. 


One morning, two weeks later, the 
day after the closing for the season of 
the Tivoli theater, Mr. Sproull and Mr. 
Darlington sat in the private office of 
the firm, their heads together over a 
newspaper, their eyes fairly bulging 
from their heads. 

“Tn the chantry of St. Denis’ Church 
—’’ read Darlington. 

“Julien Henleigh, only son of Mac- 
kenzie Henleigh of Sproull & Co.—” 
groaned Sproull. 

“And Miss Betty Arlington, the pop- 
ular star of the successful Tivoli pro- 
duction—h’m—h’m—” 

“In private life Miss Arlington is 
Miss Elizabeth Felton —”’ 

“At ro o’clock this morning the 
young couple will sail for Europe on 
the — ”’ 

“Darlington,” cried Mr. Sproull, 
“did you notice that — ‘in private life 
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—Miss Felton?’ Isn’t that the name of 
our —”. 


“Of course,’’ whispered Darlington. 
“ How strange!” 
He struck a bell. 


“Send Felton here,’’ he commanded 
the answering boy. 

Instead, it was the chief clerk who 
came. 

“Felton is not here,’’ he said; “he is 
not coming back. I have just found this 
in the mail,’’ and he handed Darlington 
Arthur’s resignation. 

Sproull and Darlington stared at each 
other dumbly. 

And just at that time Arthur stood 
with Julien Henleigh and his young 
wife on the deck of the Columbia. 

“Don’t forget, Arthur,” Julien was 
saying, “you are to join us in Paris in 
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September, and then we will have a 
month in England before we come home 
and after that — we’ll see,” and Julien 
winked knowingly. 

The last bell rang and Betty flung 
her arms around Arthur’s neck. 

“Good-by, fora little while, dearest, 
best of brothers.” 

Arthur ran down the gang-plank and 
walked with erect head and confident 
stride along the long shed to where his 
cab awaited him. His usually immobile 
face was illumined by a faint smile and 
his eyes sparkled. “ 

The air he breathed was like cham- 
pagne filtered through sunshine. He 
bore himself as one who had early ac- 
complished great things, and from 
whom still more wonderful things 
might be expected in the future. 


Melodrama 


By HARVEY DENTON 





What is melodrama—that is, the theatrical kind? Is it good or bad? The 
following article on the subject is by a man of long experience as an actor in 
melodrama. He has rescued heroines from buzz-saws as a hero and been 
“foiled” so often as a villlan that it has now become second nature to him. 











EXT to a certain type of actor 
N known in theZbusiness as the 

“Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street Boy,” the most affected, 
blasé, and utterly Dear-me! specimen of 
the humanfrace yet known to man is 
the Dramatic “ Critic.’ Observe, if you 
please, you real critics who may chance 
upon these words—observe carefully 
those quotation-marks. There are a few 
critics. A few. 

Of the various poses favored by these 
dainty, fairy-like gentlemen, none is 
quite so popular as that which perform- 
ers, in their deplorably vulgar, utterly 
unliterary vernacular, dub the “Good 
Old Times Gag.” Translated into unde- 
filed journalism, “ The Odious Compari- 











son.’’ A new play, by a new author, is 
produced and the next morning one 
author, one firm of managers, and 
about ten or twelve actors fall madly 
upon the dramatic columns of every- _ 
thing in town bearing the slightest re- 
semblancetoanewspaper. Now, theaver- 
age—mind, I say the ‘average’—review 
however flattering otherwise, almost in- 
evitably sours the cream of Praise with 
the lemon of Comparison. A good play, 
but—oh, to have seen it as Boucicault 
would have treated the theme! A good 
cast, but—oh, to have seen Booth and 
Charlotte Cushman in the leading réles! 

Knowing this, I realized full well the 
danger of contempt when I planned to 
write on, The Decadence of Melodrama, 
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I racked my brain for a softer word that 
would as completely convey the mean- 
ing, but in vain. But I must stand upon 
my sincerity: I do think melodrama has 
dropped—dropped many degrees—in 
the scale of dramatic merit. I have 
studied melodrama closely for fifteen 
years; I have an actor’s knowledge of 
some of the old melodramas, and a 
reader’s knowledge of many more; I 
have either seen or read the vast major- 
ity of the standard modern melo- 
dramas, such as those of Haddon Cham- 
bers, and I have seen many of the 
present-moment ones and played in 
some of them. 

So you see, I come to the subject in 
no spirit of levity or petty pen-smart- 
ness, but in the sober, serious mood of a 
man thoroughly in earnest over the 
thing dearest to his heart—the highest 
possible artistic development of the 
stage in all its branches. 


Melodrama Weaknesses 


“THERE are several weaknesses in 

the melodramas of to-day, each 
serious to be sure, but perhaps none 
quite so vital as that which mars so 
many plays of all classes, a lack of co- 
hesion,a “scattering’’ plot,so to speak. 
Just when this looseness of construction 
began to be prevalent is, of .course, 
difficult to place with any degree of pre- 
cision, as is the placement of any insidi- 
ous change. But a close study of the 
matter has forced me to the irrevocable 
decision that the slovenly plot first 
reared its ugly head upon the surface of 
the drama with the lavish introduction 
of “specialties’’ into legitimate dfa- 
matic pieces. 

Lest prejudice be here suspected, let 
me pause to explain that I myself am, 
and so far as my own choice is con- 
cerned shall always be, a variety per- 
former. Not only that, but I have 
endured many otherwise unnecessary 
privations and hardships through my 
determination some years ago to es- 
tablish myself in that branch of the 
profession which I had finally come to 
like best of all, the variety-stage. So, of 
a certainty, you are not listening to the 
knocking of a disgruntled “legit’’ who 
butted into variety and failing to make 
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good was promptly butted out again, but 
to the honest opinion of a student of his 
profession who appreciates the best of 
both the legitimate and variety-stages 
but deems the two absolutely nonmix- 
able without serious detriment to both. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions 
to this, if you insist on calling them ex- 
ceptions, as the introduction of a buck- 
and-wing by one of the boys in the 
street-scene of “A Bowery Girl.” Yet 
even this is so small an amount of 
specialty-work, and is introduced so 
naturally, without any overdoing, that, 
if it be an exception at all, it is one of 
these exceptions that “only prove the 
rule.’’ If you can slide from the plot into 
a specialty and back into the plot again 
gracefully and without a break, good! 
But the moment you get a house ap- 
plauding a specialty, and demanding 
more, the plot has been sidetracked— 
possibly only a short distance—and 
you’ve got to switch it back, and that 
takes just long enough to mar the whole 
unless you close the act with the special- 
ty, and then the plot—where is it? For 
the climax is of course the all-important 
thing, and if the last impression on the 
audience’s mind be a specialty, you 
might as well cut out the plot entirely. 

Now, to illustrate this first phase of 
the subject, the looseness of construc- 
tion, let us get right down to the present 
moment and take as an example, “Tony 
the Bootblack,” by Owen Davis, one of 
last season’s and again this season’s, 
biggest productions on the list of Al 
Woods, the king-pin of American melo- 
dramatic managers. 





The Title Helps 


| WENT to see this piece with much 
eagerness, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, the title, for melodrama 
of the sensational class, is one of the 
very best of recent years. To explain to 
one who has not studied melodrama 
just wherein lies the excellence of this 
particular title—which to cultured peo- 
ple is doubtless provocative only of 
mirth—would,be practically impossible. 
And, even if possible, such an explana- 
tion would in itself serve for an article, 
so, in the words of Chimmie Fadden, 
“Take it from me,” it 7s a good title. 
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Secondly, the show was featuring two 
variety performers of the highest class, 
Genaro and Bailey, and I was eager to 
see how they were faring in their new 
surroundings. 

Well, to make it brief, I was both 
pleased and disappointed. It was un- 
questionably ‘‘a good show.”’ The house 
let that be known as their decision quite 
early in the evening—and who but the 
house pays good money for that priv- 
ilege of deciding? So I admit that the 
show emphatically made good. But, oh, 
how weak, how very weak the plot! A 
chorus was carried, and the numbers, 
_especially “ Niccolini,” an Italian song 
in which Genaro and Bailey introduced 
their organ-grinder specialty, were de- 
serving of the highest praise. But—they 
don’t belong in melodrama. In the last 
act, again, everything halts for the in- 
troduction of “Merry Mary Lee,” as 
pretty a song as ever was written, but— 
And on the steamer, the intensest part 
of the play, where they are kidaping the 
girl whom they attempt to make walk 
voluntarily from a gangplank and thus 
apparently commit suicide, a Merry 
Widow imitation is yanked in by the 
nape of the neck, in comic opera cos- 
tume. Imagine a female detective (Ray 
Bailey) and her assistant (Dave Genaro) 
pursuing the villains in blue satin and 
ballet skirts! With apologies to George 
Ade, isn’t that the limit? 

The same deed is perpetrated in Flor- 
ence Bindley’s show ‘“ The Street Sing- 
er,’ wherein a sort of evening garden- 
party halts, and all the guests sit 


around the stage while Miss Bindley 


rips off some melody on her trusty little 
zylophone—dandy melody, to be sure, 
put, oh, why in a melodrama? Why? 
Deponent saith not. 


The Best of the Thrillers 


OW, for contrast, compare theabove 
with “The Heart of Chicago,” 

one of the best sensational melodramas 
ever written. There is a play! For the 
last twelve years to my ceftain knowl- 
edge, and doubtless longer than that, 
it has been touring the country steadily, 
and always with the greatest success. 
The theme? Retribution. So closely and 
steadily is this theme adhered to, from 
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the murder in Act I, through the re- 


maining four acts, which take place 


twenty years later, to the final suicide 
of John Ames, that retribution, save for 
its being too quiet a title for sensational 
melodrama, would be a better one than 
the present, and certainly more com- 
prehensive. 

The slow but certain closing of the 
net of circumstance about John Ames, 
the murderer of his partner on the night 
of the great Chicago Fire, until twenty 
years after he is caught inextricably in 
the web, is one of the very best pieces of 
work ever accomplished in the field of 
sensational melodrama writing. This 
play, along with ‘The Fatal Card,” “A 


Noble Rogue,”’ “The Great Diamond — 


Robbery,” “ Captain Swift’’ (puremelo- 
drama, though not strictly sensational), 
and of course “The Two Orphans’— 
the last classed by Paul Potter as “the 
best constructed play’”’ from a theatri- 
cal standpoint—would well reward the 
melodrama author of to-day for a close, 
painstaking study. “Captain Swift” 
especially is notable for that essential to 
strength, so wofully disregarded by 
even the best class of playwrights, the 
close intertwining of all the characters 
with the plot. For a particular example 
of this see the arrangement of the char- 
acters at the climax of Act I, wherein 
everyone, with the possible exception 
of the tmgenue, is concentrated upon, 
and vitally concerned in, just one thing: 
the identity of Mr. Wilding. This climax 
is one of the best examples of genuine 
plot-construction by a master-hand in 
the whole range of Anglo-Saxon drama. 


Noise vs. Strength 


SECOND, and almost as fatal a 
weakness of modern melodramatic 
writers is their mistaking of noise and 
quantity for strength. They seem not to 
know, or deliberately to defy, one of the 
surest principles of sensational, or any 
other kind of drama, namely, that in 
proportion as you increase the number 
of active people on the stage in just that 
proportion do you lesson thé*ntensity 
of your situation. Note that <‘active.” 
Nothing could be more intense than the 
ballroom climax of ‘‘ Camille,” in which 
a houseful of guests are used: but the 
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in number, Camille, Armand, de Var- 
ville, and Gaston, the others focusing 


“upon these four principals, “feeding” 


them, as the technical expression is. Or, 
to get closer to the class of play under 
discussion, take “The Tornado,” in 
whose most intense scene, the climax- 
situation of the act showing the college 
dissecting-room, only two people hold 
the stage, one of them unconscious and 
supposedly dead. Or, ‘‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo,’’ where, in the famous 
“The world is mine!’’ scene, one man 
alone brings down the curtain on a 
climax that has stirred thousands of 
houses to the wildest applause. 

Take, on the other hand, as an exam- 
ple of that mistaken idea of “ bigness,”’ 
the third act curtain of Charles E. 
Blaney’s new play, “The Sheriff of 
Angel Gulch.”’ The set represents a 
fiver, with canoes passing back and 
forth, and abit of bank jutting out on 
the left where the characters land, and 
the drop shows a row of ’dobe houses 
across the river. A really beautiful set. 


_ At the climax a shot comes from across 
the river; from a window of one of the 


*dobes the attacked party answers, andin 
an instant every ’dobe window spits 
flame, bringing down the curtain in a 
perfect bedlam of shooting, so fast and 
simultaneous that all that gets over the 
footlights is Noise, Noise, Noise! 

Now mind, I am not quite so foolish 
as to mean that “big” sensational 
scenes are bad per se, or that the one 
just referred to is bad per se. I mean 
that they should be so handled as to 
give that intense feeling that grips every 
fiber of the spectator’s being, which 
cannot be accomplished by mere noise 
alone; they should not be relied upon 
exclusively, and above all they should 
be properly led up to—which the big 
scene in “The Sheriff of Angel Gulch’”’ 
is not. 


A Thrilling Effect 


HAT last-named essential seems 
utterly unknown to most melodra- 
matic writers of to-day. One of the 
most thrilling effects I ever witnessed 


' -is the wrecking of the pilot engine in 


“The Telegraph Operator.’’ The set 
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active people in the scene are only four 





shows a trestle—over-which the pilot- 
engine of the much persecuted hero, the 
engineer, has to pass at a certain time. 
The two vilyuns sneak on, chop through 
two of the supports, and exeunt. Then 
follows the longest pause I recall ever to 
have known in a melodrama. Dusk falls, 
then deepens into night. You can almost 
hear the stillness. Then from away off, 
a whistle toots. Gradually it grows 
louder and louder, the sound of wheels 
is heard, on comes the pilot-engine, hits 
the weakened spot, and—bingo! Crash! 
she goes. That is what I call a “single,” 
or “concentrated,” effect, and you 
may depend upon it, it’s a winner 
every time, believe me! 

Another fault is the overdoing of cli- 
maxes, the hurling of one situation up- 
on the heels of another, as in “ Tony the 
Bootblack,’’ where, in the den-scene, 
sensational situations follow one an- 
other so swiftly the spectator cannot 
properly grasp the action and conse- 
quently gets only a muddled idea of the 
whole. 

This may be safely set down as a 
melodramatic axiom: One vigorous, 
clean-cut climax is worth a dozen scat- 
tering ones, however loud. That’s one 
principle the squared-circle and the 
stage share in common. 

But, you say, it seems hardly proba- 
ble that men engaged solely in the con- 
structing of melodramas should be ig- 
norant of the most important laws of 
their art! No, I don’t suppose they real- 
ly ate. What, then, can be the explana- 
tion? Well, I’ve thought about that a 
good deal, myself, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the principal cause of 
bad melodrama to-day is over-haste. 
The leading melodramatic playwright 
of America to-day is under contract to 
the biggest American melodrama pro- 
ducer, to write all, or nearly all, of his 
productions for the next three years. 
The result is obvious, when one knows 
the quantity that must be turned out to 
fillthe circuits for eachentire season. Not 
that rapid writing is necessarily bad: it 
is badonly when the story is not properly 
thought out before writing. And when 
one lone man is grinding out plays 
by the half-dozen, or more, how can it 
be possible for him to do justice to each 
or any? 
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The Out-of-Door Shows 


( \NE other reason for the lack of 
“intensity’’ inmodern melodrama, 
uside from the reliance upon “big”’ 
‘enes, is the too great prevalence 
of the Western melodrama, with its 
“omsequent majority of outdoor scenes. 
Yor the acme of dramatic intensity 
it interior set, with its resultant 
«nfining of the action, is absolutely 
‘sential. This is not to say there have 
: t been some very tense scenes in out- 
‘or sets. 
The last act curtain of “The Wolf,” 
r instance: but this takes place in al- 
Ost total darkness, which of course 
complishes the same result as an in- 
rior, the blackness enfolding the en- 
‘e action, and the finish concentrated 
' the one point of light in the 
tire scene, the flickering match held 
the fingers of Jules Beaubien over 
e face of the man he has slain. As 
. almost universal thing the most 
art-clutching effects are obtainable 
ily in an interior. The reason is ob- 
ous. to the most unthinking: a com- 
ete surrounding of the action cannot 
il to intensify, and as I have said 
1ove, concentrate the player’s every 
ove. And, secondly, the dramatic 
issibilities of doors and windows can- 
“ot be overvalued. An entrance from a 
»od-wing cannot be compared for 
amatic effect to an entrance through 
loor, window, or trap, with that unde- 
able but none the less clearly felt 
ect produced by the opening and 
sing. i 
Why is this so? Ah, that’s one of the 
ings that raise the art of the stage far 
ove the plane of logarithms and conic 
‘tions. You cannot sit down, take out 
ur little pencil, and say, “It is so be- 
ise, referring to Proposition XXXV, 
ok III, we find that the square of a 
is b,” and so forth. But if you are a 
ature of flesh and blood,nota Euclid- 
.mummy, you can feel it. And then, 
rou have a hatful of good cold logic 
Jalance your emotions, if you are not 
1ere “‘actor”’ but likewise a thought- 
student of your art, the most beauti- 
art that God has given to man, you 
_ sit down over a pipe some evening 
_try to “dope it out.” The result, as 
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I have said, cannot be expressed in 
figures, but so near, as you can come to 
it, it will be something like this: Two of ~ 


the most valuable assets for a tense — 


dramatic effect are concentration of 
action and clean-cut entrance and exit. 
The interior set accomplishes the first; 
the use of practical doors and windows, — 
the second. 4 


A Pernicious Tendency 


Cy of the gravest faults of all, a 
most deplorable feature that began 
to show itself in melodrama a few years 
ago, has, so far as I know at the present 
writing, completely disappeared, I am 
very thankful to say. I refer to a certain 
looseness almost bordering on the ob- 
scenely distasteful. Sometimes, ofcourse, 
this is absolutely necessary to the theme 
of the play. 

In one melodrama, “ Why Girls Leave 
Home,” this element was not only 
treated with proper dignity of purpose 
but was absolutely indispensable to the 
entire moral purpose of a very moral 
play. Likewise, in Will Murphy’s melo- 
drama, ‘“‘ Why Women Sin,” in which I 
myself played Dicky, there is a scene 
that with bad handling on the play- 
wright’s part could easily have be- 
come suggestive—the scene wherein the 
“heavy” tells the woman, his best. — 
friend’s wife, whom he has kidnaped 
and is holding in hiding in rooms in a 
gambling-hell, that he means “this 
night to have her!’ That can mean but 
one thing, yet the scene never gives 
offense because it is properly treated. 
But it takes two things successfully to 
handle such scenes in melodrama, two 
things without which the whole play 
degenerates into lewd sensationalism: 
sincerity, and a knowledge of where to 
Stop. 

a of these is productive of one of 
two catastrophes, or both: a shocking of 
your middle-class audience, the finicki- 
est audience on earth (when home) re-_ 
garding ‘‘ decency,” or the creation of a 
suspicion that you are introducing im- 
morality in a “farce-comedy”’ spirit, 
which will draw laughter from one ele- 
ment and indignation from the other, 
thus defeating the effect of the scene 
completely. 
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Melodrama Acting 


pe ND now just a word or two anent 
the acting in present-day melo- 
drama. Much of it is bad, some of it is 
excellent. As a general thing, I think, 
and all with whom I have talked upon 
_ the subject agree with me, directors in- 
cluded, that the trouble lies as much 
with the directing as with the actors. 

Seldom in my life have I seen finer 
acting, on even the classic stage, than 
that of practically every member of 

_ Kate Claxton’s ‘Two Orphans” com- 
pany of some few seasons ago. With 
the exception of J. E. Dodson, Mr. 
Beck, and Miss Claxton, they were en- 
tirely unknown people—unknown, that 
is, outside the profession—yet from 
first to last they gave a performance 
worthy of Broadway. Why? Not simply 
because they were capable actors— 

“there are many such in melodrama— 
but because, in addition, they had been 
Staged by a capable director, who did 
not labor under the unalterable con- 
viction that “ If it’s melodrama, you’ve 
got to yell.”’ 

To reverse the. shield, take ‘“ The 
Rocky Mountain Express,” one of last 
season’s Chicago outputs. As a play 
it’s pretty good, but, with the exception 
of four people, the heavy, the soubrette, 

«the comedian, and the half-breed— 
the last-named one of the best actors 
I have ever seen on the melodramatic 
or any other stage—the acting was 
little short of painful. 

Before closing, let me say a good 
word for poor old, much-abused, much- 
maligned Melodrama. 

Of course you know Wilton Lackaye. 
You know his merits as an actor, and 
you know the dignified position he oc- 
cupies upon the American stage. Mr. 
Lackaye points to the indisputable fact 
that, of all the various forms of drama, 
melodrama has ever been the most last- 
ing. That, though farce, musical-com- 
edy, tragedy, and the rest have always 
had their alternate days of vogue and 
quiescence, melodrama has continued 
serenely on its way of practically un- 
abated popularity. And why, you ask, 
is this? Because, answers Mr. Lackaye, 
melodrama is of all forms of the drama 

the nearest to our actual life. 
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What is a Melodrama? 


wee is true. Few, very few peo- 
ple know just what constitutes a 
melodrama, and hence flows most of the 
odium heaped upon a class of play that 
is as high as any other when properly 
treated. Your average man is horrified 
when you tell him much of Shakespeare 
is melodrama. Ask him to tell you brief- 
ly the main requisite for a melodrama. 
He can’t do it, briefly or any other way. 

Well, the main requisite for a melo- 
drama is: Someone in grave, imminent 
peril. You cannot show me a melo- 
drama minus this element. 

Just run over a few of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and see how this fits: “‘ Macbeth,” 
“Merchant of Venice’’ (especially as 
played by Yiddish companies, without 
the last act), “Hamlet,” and so on. 
These, of course, are melodrama in its 
most refined, most sublimated form. 

Take the big hit, “ Paid in Full,” by 
Eugene Walter. Melodrama? Certainly. 
Oh, no, you say, “comedy-drama.” 
Well, now, say, what does that title 
mean, anyway? Do you know? Well, 
I'll tell you: Just nothing. Nothing at 
all. Any play that is a playisa‘‘ comedy- 
drama.” If it hasn’t both comic and 
dramatic sides it isn’t a play. Any good 
tragedy has something of comedy, and 
you couldn’t have a farce without the 
serious, because all farce is constructed 
upon somebody’s entangiement in diffi- 
culties. So that term “comedy-drama”’ 
is absolutely inexpressive, unmeaning, 
and as a class-index worse than useless. 
It’s on a par with “ farce-comedy,”’ one 
of the silliest names ever coined, for 
“farce’’ means a certain branch of 
comedy; if it’s a farce it’s a comedy, 
perforce—what on earth else could it 
be? 


So, here’s to Melodrama, to the men ° 


and women who write it and to those 
who interpret it! Here’s to the happy 
hours they have given us—hours during 
which the heavy loads of this harsh old 
work-a-day world have slid blessedly 
off from tired shoulders the while their 
owners gazed with moistening eyes and 
throbbing hearts at that world wherein 
evil falls,..virtue triumphs, men and, 
women keep their vows or reap their 
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The Girl and the Drama 





By CHANNING POLLOCK 





‘ach month The Green Book Album will strive to keep its readers in touch 
rith theatrical life along the Great White Way by Mr. Channing Pollock’s 
‘tters from New York. Mr. Pollock knows the theatrical world intimately. 
dramatist, essayist and writer of fiction, what he says carries authority. 








NE night last week a friend of 
) mine dropped in for dinner and 
the theatre. 
He is a thoughtful person, 
friend, and greatly interested in 
etic art, so nothing was more 
iral, thon that we should ehat of 
ent amusements. 
It is to be regretted,” he observed, 
it most of the patrons of the play- 
se want to check their brains with 
rovercoats. The drama that appeals 
fly to the intellect has little chance 
iccess in New York.” 
True!”’ said I. 


‘ater on, when we had finished our 


rs, I remarked: ‘“‘ Here are seats for 
: Winterfeast’ at the Savoy and for 
+ Queen of the Moulin Rouge’ at 
Circle. Where shall we go?”’ 

[ have heard,” quoth my friend, 


wit “The Winterfeast’ is a very dull 


1a.”’ 


> the casual observer, this predilec- 


for undraped art must seem 


eral at the present moment in New 


's. As between Shakespeare’s lines 


| those of Hattie Forsythe there 


id appear to be little argument, 
’ the late lamented Stratfordian 
; forth nowhere on Broadway, 


‘2, at the moment of writing, we 


' six first class theatres and music- 


s in which one may see “ a rag and 
‘one and a hank of hair,” with- 
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out having the rag obtrude itself un- 
duly. 

The retail displays of girl, in vogue 
during the Summer under the title of 
“Salome,” have given way to such 
wholesale exhibitions as “ The Queen of 
the Moulin Rouge” and ‘Miss Inno- 
cence.” 

Despite the fact that both of these 
entertainments are doing a land-office 
business, I doubt that their attraction 
is as universal as the pessimists believe. 
Pieces of the type described enjoy great, 
but short-lived, prosperity, which indi- 
cates that a limited number of people 
tumble over one another to get front 
seats early in the run, and that, 
when this class is exhausted, so, too, 
is the drawing power of the perform- 
ance. 


“The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” 


HE initial audience at the Circle 

was the quaintest we have had since 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession”’ tan for 
one consecutive night at the Garrick 
Theatre. It was the sort of gathering 
sure to be assembled by industrious 
circulation of a report that the police 
might interdict a second performance. 
Everybody prominent in the night-life 
of Broadway was on hand. I doubt if 
the orchestra seated a hundredewonmeme 
who hadn’t changed their hair ™ 












































their husbands at least once within the 
the year. 

Paul M. Potter must have written 
“The Queen of the Moulin Rouge”’ with 
something of the sensation of a small 
boy smoking his first. cigaret. He tried 
hard to be naughty, and didn’t quite 
succeed. Mile. Auber and M. De Veulle 
helped him with a “kicking polka,” 
probably so-called because there was no 
kicking in it, which might have excited 
comment if Anna Held and Gertrude 
Hoffman hadn’t done the same thing 
last year in “A Parisian Model.’’ The 
eight young women who disrobed be- 
hind transparent doors were a whole 
‘decade behind Emma Carus, who once 
revealed herself in this serial fashion as 
part of an esthetic performance given 
_ by John L. Sullivan’s Vaudeville Com- 
pany. There was a scene in which four 
girls posed more or less alluringly—and 
daringly—but their wunion-suits are 
storm-coats in comparison with the 
costumes to which we have become ac- 
customed by Eva Tanguay and Lotta 
Faust. When it comes to anatomical 
disclosures, New York is in the plight 
of the London ’bus guard who, impa- 
tient at the care with which a passenger 
gathered her skirts preparatory to 
mounting to the roof, exclaimed: ‘‘’Ur- 
ty, Miss, ’urry! Legs aint no treat to 
a 0 - Nal 


As regards libretto, “The Queen of 
Moulin Rouge”’ is infantilely stupid. 
it purports to carry the King of Orcanta, 
d a princess to whom he is betrothed, 
ihrough a tour of the night-resorts of 
Paris. The king has been vexed at the 
prudishness of his fiancée, but having 
found her adept at the gentle arts of 
high-kicking and pocket-picking, he 
concludes that she is just the wife for a 
Mice young man. There isn’t anything 
in the least clever or funny in the book 
or the lyrics, but one or two of the 
musical numbers, notably “ Painting 
Paris” and “ The Drill of the Coquette 
Corps,”’ are whistleable. 


Miss Innocence 


ISS INNOCENCE” no more re- 
sembles an ordinary social affair 
than have its predecessors in the 
 fepertoire of Anna Held, but it differs 
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from “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” 
in that salaciousness is :)0 

for existence. The distinc ion be 

the two entertainments is same t 

a certain literary man recx 

speaking of “Three Weel 


is nude,” he said, “ but th 
book.”’ 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s latest 


which is on view at the 
Theatre, has the atmosp’ © i 
Tenderloin, but it has alsc t 
is beautiful and ingenious. “ \!:ss ir: 
cence,” like the entertainr 
Circle, is composed largely « 
In modern musical comec’ 
everything but music and c 
Ziegfeld has improved upon 
man who first gave ws te ” 
two Little Evas by introdu 
Pauls, seven Princesses, : 
tiger-skins in a song descrip 
book aforementioned. He ha Os 
vided a posing scene, in which | s1iinhe 
of young women, dressed : “Uist 
paint with tiny, light-tippe <ushes 
from colors of liquid fire. When they are 
done, the electrician gets busy and, lo, 
the canvases are illuminated, too. There 
are several incidents of this kind in the 
piece, the authorship of which is cred- 
ited to Messrs. Harry B. Smith and 
Ludwig Englander, but which contains 
much less to please the ear than to 
delight the eye. 

If principal is taken in the financial 
sense, as being something that creates 
interest, it is the chorus-girls who are 
the principals of ‘Miss Innocence.” 
There are fifty or sixty of these, and a 
modern Paris, who had to judge be- 
tween them, would finish by scraping 
the apple of the Hesperides and giving 
a taste to each. Miss Held has her 


chronic trouble to make her eyes be- | 


have, and does various other things 
which we have become accustomed to 
seeing her do. Charles Bigelow, Emma 
Janvier, and Lawrence D’Orsay are 
chief fun-makers in the piece, but none 


of them ranks in importance with the 


‘chorus. 


When the curtain rises at the New | 


York theatre many people in the audi- 


ence mistake the tinkling of dimes down , 


the slots of opéra-glass boxes for the 
jingle of a sleigh-bell number. 


| 
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The Pied Piper 


financial success of offerings 
the two just mentioned may 
nsible for the managerial fal- 


195 no musical comedy can score 


a dash of Broadway. This is 
belief, and I can prove it by 
e Wolf Hopper’s new. vehicle, 
ed Piper.” 


«3 my privilege last Summer to 


: book of this operetta, which 
zinally entitled “What Hap- 
hen?”’ Austin Strong, author of 
nt comedy, ‘The Toymaker of 
erg,” which Charles Frohman 
d at the Garrick, had written 
stto, and I violate no confidence 
g that a more whimsical, poetic, 
gether charming bit of foolery 
idorned our stage since ‘ Peter 
"ou will remember that no one 
2w what happened to the Piper 
children after he took them out 
eln. Well, Mr. Strong was the 
us who discovered them in a 
d. 

r Time had promised the Piper 
ility if he could found and main- 
‘ity of Innocence, in which the 
would always be as little chil- 


. ris task the Piper accomplished 


estrating his charges in a moun- 


‘\ henever one of them committed 


Father Time warned the Piper 
»ssible end by giving him a pain 
scummy. The children grew up, 
Piper provided for a’‘new gener- 
y picking out a boy here, and a 


«ve, and mating them, after which 





2d love into their hearts and let 


‘« take its course. Each couple in 
‘eneration was allowed only two 


1, so there was no danger of 


rer wwding. And then a dreadful 
oecurred. One of the children was 


[hat displaced the mathematics 
whole thing. When the time 


‘or the regular pairing-off, the 


ouldn’t play his love melody, for 


‘,.e great passion would have en- 
ye soul of the odd little girl, who 


have fallen in love with some- 


ise’s husband, and so there would 
een anger, and envy, and jeal- 


nd a perfectly terrible tummy- 
t the Pred Piper, 





THE GIRL AND THE DRA 









Did you ever hear anything more — 
charming in your life? There were 
dozens of incidénts just as quaint and 
fanciful, andthe whole piece was as 
different from the ordinary musical. 
comedy as bread and milk is different 
from lobster and champagne. Syracuse 
and Ithaca didn’t care for the story, 
any more than they would have cared — 
for “Peter Pan” before its run at the 
Empire, so R. H. Burnside and Manuel 
Klein were employed to give the piece 
a liberal dash of Broadway. They did 
their best to minimize the difference-be- 
tween ‘The Pied Piper” and the kind 
of show expected at Joe Weber’s and 
the Casino, introducing ail sorts of 
Forty-second Street “gags’’ and songs 
that have nothing to do with the Strong” 
narrative and that mix with the original 
material as the champagne aforesaid 
would mix with milk. Grace Cameron, 
Edward Herron, and a lot of other song- 
and-dance people complete the havoc; 
and, as a result, ‘‘The Pied Piper,”’ in- 
stead of being set down as something 
uncommon and attracting the people 
who don’t go to see “ Hip! Hip! Hoo- 
ray!’’ and “The Mimic World,” has 
just made a complete failure at the 
Majestic. 

Mr. Hopper and dainty Marguerite 
Clark manage to keep prettily in the 
spirit of such of the Austin Strong lib- 
retto as has escaped the onslaught. Mr. 
Hopper, indeed, is quite delightful in a 
song, called ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes,” which 
he sings to a group of children, and 
Miss Clark is irresistible as the odd © 
little girl. There are still bits in “The 
Pied Piper’’ that are delicate and ap- 
pealing, but can you imagine, as part of - 
a play such as I have described, Grace 
Cameron warbling metallically about 
her ‘“‘long—ger—ee?”’ 


Two Other Musical Comedies 


ioe: SCHEFF is packing the 
Knickerbocker to the doors with 
her performance of the new Blossom- 
Herbert opera, “The Prima Donna,” 
but I question whether anybody who 
sees the piece is entirely satisfied. Cer- 
tainly, Miss Scheff’s latest vehicle com- 


pares inno way with “Mlle. Modiste,” — a 
nor, if that seems a standard impossible ~ 































































446 THE GREE) 
of repeated attainment, does it prove a 
consistently lively and enjoyable effort. 

The story, which strangely resembles 
that of “The Golden Butterfly’ and a 
dozen other musical comedies, tells of a 
young vocalist, Mlle. Athenee, who 
makes a composer famous by singing 
his music, and then marries him. Mr. 
Blossom’s lyrics are excellent, but much 
of his comedy is flat, and it is mixed 
With some very unconvincing melo- 
drama. Miss Scheff has some pretty 
songs, and the two ditties, ‘Everybody 
Else’s Girl Looks Better to Me than 
Mine,” and “I'll Be Married to the 
Music of a Military Band,” make hits. 

George V. Hobart’s “The Boys and 
Betty,” in which Marie Cahill is playing 
at Wallack’s, isa wholesome and amus- 
ing performance, to which the music is 
ptirely incidental. Nevertheless, Miss 
Cahill bursts into song occasionally, 
delighting her audiences with a piquant 
ballad, entitled “A Little Farther,” 
and with “The Arab Love Song.” The 
comedy concerns a young woman who 
finally gets rid of her worthless husband 
and, aided by several youths who have 
been friendly to her, sets up a millinery 
business in Paris. “The Boys and Bet- 
ty” isn’t tremendously exciting, but it 
is an agreeable antidote to “ The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge.” 


“Mary Jane’s Pa’”’ 


HE surprise of the month was 

Edith Ellis’ comedy, “ Mary Jane’s 
Pa,” in which, after a long postpone- 
ment, Henry E. Dixey made a stellar 
appearance at the Garden. This post- 
ponement, the title, and the past per- 
formances of Miss Ellis had caused the 
play to be regarded in advance with 
some suspicion, but it has proved to be 
as clean and as thoroughly enjoyable an 
offering as we have had since “ Lover’s 
Lane.”’ “ Mary Jane’s Pa” has a sympa- 
thetic story, several quaint characters, 
much good humor, and little touches of 
sentiment that make one think. of 
Eugene Field or Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

Mary Jane’s Pa was afflicted with 
wanderlust. When this poison got to 
working in his system, ever so many 
years ago, Pa, whose name was Hiram 
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Perkins, up and left his wife and chil- 
dren to shift for themselves. Ma Per- 
kins moved to Gosport, Indiana, where 
she passed as ‘a widow and ran a coun- 
try newspaper. At last the prodigal 
father came home to roost, as prodigals 
have a way of doing, even in these days, 
when the very best people eat corn- 
husks served with cream and labeled 
“breakfast food.’’ Ma Perkins took him 
in, stipulating however, that, since he 
could not help in the money-getting, he 
should at least do the work of the “‘hired 
girl.”” The result of this singular domes- 
tic arrangement was a village scandal, 
during the brewing of which Hiram had 
got the better of the wanderlust, so that, 
when the storm broke, he was quite able 
to uphold his wife in her vigorous asser- 
tion of the truth. Then he and Ma Per- 
kins sat down on the back step, and 
agreed that love is a thing not to be 
outgrown. It is possible that they liged 
happily forever after. 

It is a homely little story, but it is. 
charmingly told, and there is something 
about it extremely warming to the 
cockles of the heart. Mr. Dixey is thor- 
oughly agreeable in the title rdle, and his 
recitalto Mary Jane, ofthe adventures of 
a family of birds, known as Doll Dubs, is 
worth going miles to hear. Anne Suther- 
land succeeds in making Ma Perkins 
spunky and aggressive, without losing 
the necessary feminine appeal. 


“Salvation Nell’’ 


€ pies upon a time I met a gentle- } "| 
man who said he couldn’t read 
Dickens because the master novelist 
“dealt with such common people.” I 
remember having thought this person a 
unique ass, but the fact that “Salva- | 
tion Nell,’ as presented by Mrs. Fiske © 
at the Hackett Theatre, has not been » 
doing a big business, convinces me that 
he is not entirely singular. 

“Mrs. Fiske’s following,” somebody < 
explains, “is not one that is interested fi. 
in the slums, and in slum people.” : 

Be that as it may, “Salvation Nell” 
must be set down as an exceptionally 
engrossing play. It deals with externals 
rather than with the things of the heart 


and mind, is often photographic more — ! 


than it is ‘dramatic, but, accepted asa 
























ever the author, a 


has left undone has been done beauti- 
fully by the management, the setting 
and detail of the production being quite 
the most wonderful we have seen since 
David Belasco gave us “ Du Barry.” 
Nell is a scrubwoman in Std McGov- 
ern’s Empire Bar. She is soon to beara 
child to Jim Platt, a loafer of the neigh- 
borhood, for whom she has conceived 
one of those remarkable attachments so 
often inspired by brute manhood. An- 
other loafer attempts to kiss Nell; 
Plait lays him low, and McGovern, 
threatened with the loss of his license, 
only waits until Jim is carried away by 
the police before telling his secrubwoman 
to “get the hell out of here.’’ One of 
Nell’s former friends is a perfect lady 
whose home has just received attention 
from these selfsame police, and she hos- 
pitably invites the barroom drudge to 
share her lodgings and her business 
when “the Madam’s bailed out in the 
morning.” Nell, beaten down, hopeless, 
despefate, is about to accept the offer, 
when Hallelujah Maggie, of the Salva- 
tion Army, makes ,a fight and wins 
her. 
In the second act, Nell is a prominent 
member of the “ Army,”’ living decently 
in a tenement and trying to rear Jim’s 
| boy. Plait comes back from “up the 
iriver,” and seeks out his former sweet- 
‘heart, insisting that she go away with 
\him when he has got the necessary 
funds by committing a robbery. Nell 
struggles with him, and, as a last resort, 
is about to inform “ headquarters,’’ but 
her love is.too strong for her, and she 
can do nothing more practical than 
plead. jim knocks her down and gets 
out, but her influence is stronger than 
he had thought, and the next day, hav- 
ing deserted his “pals’’ in their ‘‘job,”’ 
he is converted by Nell. This last inci- 
dent occurs in a scene showing a portion 
of Cherry Hill—the most realistic view 
of that district ever put on the local 
Stage. 
Mrs. Fiske is not always convincing 
as the scrubwoman,and her mannerisms 
are not less unpleasant than usual, but 
her acting is notable, as ever, for repres- 
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young man named Edward Sheldon, 











sion and intellectualit ¥ 
the telephone, when a 
mendous effort to betrayi 


Blinn’s Jim Platt is a one tad 


debased manhood. 
Lady Frederick”. 7 


SOMERSET MAUGEHAS 
¢ dramatic virtuoso _ 
demonstrating to us the 
playing new tunes on ye 
His “ Jack Straw,” in whie 
was seen recently at the Emp 
farcical version of ‘‘ The Lady 08. Lye 
and “‘ Lady Frederick,”’ offered.by B 
Barrymore at the Hudson, is ane 
taining potpourrt of “ Her Sistem 
Auctioneer,” “ Miss Helyett,” 
Marriage of Kitty.”’ Neverthel le 
so smartly written, with so mace V 
dialogue, that audiences do note 
any the worse of it for being a;.sece 
hand play. 
Lady Frederick is a young we r 
with a good deal of a past and very # 
in the way of a future. When her 
pects are least bright, Lord Mereston, 
a callow youth of twenty, turns OP 
portunely with a proposal of age. 
Lord Mereston’s mamma, howres a 
her doubts of Lady F: vederick; | 
introspective half-hour so far 4 
the quasi-adventuress to_ her, opi 
that she rids herself of Mereston 
takes his uncle, whose career is weat 
proof. Lady Frederick’s method of 
tling her admirer is to share with bia 
the secrets usually sacred beta 
woman and her makers. Meresion Stick 
while his inamorata percils hers 
brows and rabbit-foots her ches 
when she shows him how little N 
has had to do with “her raven 
lets,” he renéges. Z.3 
The title réle calls for no such ac 
from Miss Barrymore as that wh 
she offered in “The Silver Box,’™ 
she is pleasing enough in it. f 
Millward, who, having made. a hit% 
the disgruntled mater in “ The .Hiypes 
crites,’’ will probably be condemned ta, 
play disgruntled maters for the rest™ 
her natural life, is excellent as 
Mereston. Bruce McRae as the’ 
Norman Thorp as the boy, an@*, 




























































































Brace of Funny Farces 


“farces that have _just made 

in: New York are “The Patri- 

Bh reintroduces William Col- 

dhe. Garrick, and “The Blue 
adapted by Clyde Fitch from 

anand presented at the Lyric. 

these pieces is essentially a 

ef conversation; the other a 

ay of Situation. What story there is 

; Tie. Patriot’ deals with a young 

er, Sir Augustus, who; while he 
npting to earn a living i in Neva- 

is left a fortune, on condition that 
ie willizeside i in England. Sir Augustus 


money to the estate and himself to 

States. The humor is entirely a 

Matter of smart dialogue. Everybody 

4n-the cast chatters jokes; even Viola, a 

hoor, slored: maid, talks as Rennold Wolt 
busin geees 3 in The Morning Telegraph ‘Th 

ty if attiot” might be a seitanttaatinns ‘a 

is an 4 mings from Puck. ” “T should like 

of theo Se@ ‘America,’ says the Honorable 

on Armitage. “T really must sail 

-dlcross gome time.” You get that “sazl 

a@eross,”’ instead of some more ordinary 

: fos Fof speech, and you know there’s a 

laugh Coming. It comes. “It’s the only 

= Way you can get there,” says William 

iet—just like that. 

“The Blue Mouse”’ is a gale of laugh- 

Fa roaring, howling, long-sustained 

form Of merriment. Augustus Rollett is 

m the employ of the Inter-State Rail- 

‘eead Company, and he warts a promo- 

Som cen: This he knows he can get through 

Wife, the president of the road be- 

p “partial to the gentle sex. Gus, how- 

ever, ‘doesn’t.care to take chances with 


finall 
and, 


as cl 


know * to pose as 
rs. Rolle This is the aol of the 
, and, five minutes after the cur- 


nit Sut. Personally, I haven't iseshed 
980 miuch since I saw “ Mr. Hopkinson,” 


usher tapped me on yee shoulder and 
kindly asked if he could do anything 
for me. The selection of Mabel Barrison 
for the title rédle was an inspiration. 
She is, rather than seems to be, the irre- 
sponsible young person who gets the 
entire cast into difficulties. The whole 
company is excellent. 

If it is true that one can “laugh and 
grow fat,” the managers of “The Blue 
Mouse” would do well-to weigh their 
patrons before and after the play, and 
to charge so much a pound for the flesh 
gained. 


Some Other Plays 


TILLIAM FAVERSHAM shas 
proved, at Daly’s Theatre, that 

New York will go to see serious drama, 
well chosen and well acted. “El Gran 
Galeoto,”’ the masterwork of the master 
Spanish playwright, José Echegaray, re- 
christened “The World and His Wife,”’ 
was thought to be only meat for faddists 
before Mr. Faversham had it adapt- 
ed, and presented it on Broadway. The 
piece deals with the possible consequence 
of malicious gossip, moving from pre- 
mise to dénouement with the stately and 
resistlessmarch ofaGreek tragedy. Noth- 
ing more worthy of patronage has been 
brought forthduring the current season. 
At the same time, ‘“‘ The Winterfeast,” 
written by Charles Rann Kennedy, 
author of ‘‘ The Servant in the House,” 
and possessing almost as much intrin- 
sic worth as “El Gran Galeoto,;” has 
failed wretchedly at the Savoy. Annie 
Russell made her appearance at Weber’s 
Theatre in a milk-and-water comedy, 
entitled ‘The Stronger Sex,’ and a 
melodrama with one exciting scene, 
“Via Wireless,’ has been splendidly 
produced at the Liberty. The Sicilian. 
Players, who have been a sensation in 
Europe, had a short engagement at the 
Broadway, where their art has been 
voted rather too realistic for the effete 
taste of the East. We can stand, and 
have stood, for a good deal in the way 
of sex-drama in New York, but when a 
lady’s desire leads her to have an epilep- 
tic fit on the stage, as Signora Aguglia 
did in “ Malia,” most of us feel that we'd 
rather save our two dollars and attend 
a clinic at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
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